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CLASS 


is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE.  It  is  as  true  of 
our  Foreign  Correspondence  as  in  everything  else. 

When  you  read  a  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  special  cable,  you  read  a  classic. 

No  other  newspaper  correspondent  has  equaled  Floyd  Gibbons’  story  of  the 
sinking  of  the  LACONIA.  Floyd  Gibbons  is  now  d  HE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
correspondent  in  London. 

James  O’Donnell  Bennett’s  descriptions  of  the  German  occupation  of  Brussels, 
the.  burning  of  the  Russian  fort  Novo  Georgievsk,  of  the  battle  line  on  the 
Austro-Italian  front,  far  excel  all  other  descriptive  war  literature.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  only  five  American  newspaper  correspondents  in. Germany. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Reilly,  formerly  U.  S.  Army,  is  admittedly  the  greatest 
American  professional  military  writer.  He  is  with  the  French  armies. 

In  every  great  capital  from  w'hich  news  can  be  obtained  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE  has  a  great  war  correspondent. 

This  is  one  reason  why  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUN-E  is  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  newspaper. 

For  information  and  prices  of  this  Foreign  Correspondence  Service, 
address  Syndicate  Department 


The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

tTrade  Mark  Registered) 


ILUNOIS 


Putting  Rings  Around  The  West 

These  Illinois  newspapers,  with  their  daily  circulation  of 

3,315,820 


put  rings  around  the  wealthy  Middle  West,  and  make  their  potential  influence  felt 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

As  disseminators  of  News  and  Advertising  Literature,  the  Illinois  Newspapers  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  newspapers  anywhere. 

Their  readers  are  liberal  buyers,  influenced  mainly  in  their  purchases  by  advertise¬ 
ments  which  they  peruse  with  the  same  intense  interest  as  they  do  the  news. 

The  population  of  Illinois,  on  January  1st,  1917,  was 

6,193,626 

Illinois,  with  a  single  exception,  has  the  largest  mileage  of  railways  in  the  United 
States. 

These  railways  and  the  modernly  equipped  trolley  lines,  covering  the  state  with  a 
densely  woven  web  of  steel,  solve  the  all-important  problem  of  distribution. 

As  a  profitable  Advertising  Centre,  Illinois  ranks  first  among  the  states  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  being  logically  and  geographically  the  dominating  market  of  the 
Middle  West. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
Has  the  Largest  2c  Circulation 

in  America 

The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Bulletin  for  each  day  of  publication 
in  the  month  of  February,  1917: 


1 . 

. 325,775  15 . 

. 348,116 

2.... . 

. 329,555  16 . 

. 352,246 

3 . 

. 352,511  17 . 

. 349,694 

4 . 

. Sunday  18 . 

. Sunday 

5 . 

. 339,932  19 . 

. 353,294 

6 . 

. 364,170  20 . 

. 352,940 

7 . 

.  364,170  21 . 

. 352,498 

8 . 

. 359,106  *22 . 

. 322,990 

9 . 

. 357,034  23 . 

. 348,458 

10 . 

. 347,013  24 . 

. 352,799 

11 . 

. Sunday  25 . 

. Sunday 

T2 . 

. 324,364  26 . 

. 359,249 

13 . 

. 353,966  27- ••••■• 

. 360,159 

14 . 

. 355,066  28 . 

...  .  ..352,796 

Holidays. 

Total  copies  sold  for  24  days,  8,387,927 

Net  Paid  Average 

349,479 

The  Bulletin  circulation  figures  are  net;  all  damaged, 
free  and  left  over  copies  have  been  omitted. 

Marcli  5,  1917  WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Publisher 
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Caster 
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N  on-Distribution 
A  Success 


THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


February  22,  1917. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Our  experience  with  the  Monotype  has  been  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise.  We  placed  the  Monotype  TypeA-Rule  Caster  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  Composing  Room  with  the  sole  idea  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  finished  product  to  do  away  with  buying  expensive 
foundry  material,  and  were  surprised  to  find  a  large  saving  the 
very  first  month  that  Non-Distribution  was  put  into  effect. 

The  men  are  now  producing  at  all  times,  where  under  our  old 
system  one  or  two  were  always  busy  pulling  down  or  distributing. 

Formerly,  after  two  or  three  busy  days  in  a  row,  the  men  had 
to  pick  sorts  from  dead  ads,  wasting  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  time.  Now,  they  have  all  the  material  necessary. 

The  Monotype  is  unequaled  in  casting  leads,  slugs,  column 
rules  and  head  rules  to  labor  saving  sizes.  A  boy  Alls  up  the 
cabinets  and  make-up  banks  with  this  material  each  morning  in 
one  hour.  It  displaces  all  brass  in  this  office. 

After  lifting  live  ads  from  a  48-page  edition,  one  man  can 
clean  out  the  forms  in  two  hours  by  the  dumping  process. 

In  the  five  months  the  machine  has  been  installed  we  have 
not  had  a  break  of  any  kind.  We  are  running  it  six  days  a  week 
and  are  25%  ahead  in  amount  of  material  on  hand  since  Non- 
Distribution  went  into  effect. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS 

(Signed)  JOHN  A.  SHEPPARD 

Foreman  of  Composing  Room 


Ad  Room 
and  is 
Surprised 
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Effected 


NON-DISTRIBUTION 


The  system  by  which  each  compositor  is  continuf 
ously  supplied  with  new  type,  spacing  material, 
high  and  low  leads,  slugs  and  rules,  directly  from  the 
Monotype  Type^Rule  Caster,  which  makes  this 
material  so  economically  that  whole  pages  after  use 
are  melted  up  to  make  new  material.  Thus,  Recast¬ 
ing  replaces  Distribution. 

The  system  that  makes  the  compositor’s  work  a 
pleasure  by  cutting  out  the  distasteful  drudgery  of 
distribution  and  leaving  him  free  to  spend  all  his 
time  building  up  his  ideas  into  type  form  without 
having  to  stop  and  tear  down  old  jobs  to  get  material. 
It  eliminates  non-productive  time  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  by  supplying  an  abundance  of  new  type 
and  material  for  the  continuous  building  up  of  live 
forms. 
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LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK:  World  Bldg.  CHICAGO:  Rsnd-McNally  Bldg. 
BOSTON:  Wont  worth  Bldg.  TORONTO;  Lumodon  Bldg. 
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REPORTERS  RISK  LIVES 
DAILY  ON  WEST  FRONT 

Charles  H.  Crasty,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Says  Correspondents  Are  Indif¬ 
ferent  to  Shell-Fire— Tells  How  U-Boat 
News  Is  Given  Out — Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  Forecast. 

“Corrc.siiondent.s  for  European  and 
American  newspapers  are  Indifferent  to 
the  danger  of  shell  fire,”  said  Charles 
H.  Grasty,  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
returned  from  Europe  with  ex-Ambas- 
sador  James  Geiurd  a  few  days  ago. 
"The  eight  now-spaiier  men  who  supply 
the  nows  from  that  .section  of  the  firing- 
line  ri.sk  their  lives  every  day.  They  pay 
no  attention  to  the  shell-fire.  They  are 
the  finest  lot  of  men  I  have  every  met. 
They  possess  all  genius  of  their  craft, 
plus  the  courage  of  the  .soldier. 

"News  of  U-boat  sinkings  is  given 
out  by  the  Admiralty.  When  a  ship 
wirelesses  that  it  has  been  torpedoed, 
or  when  a  vc.ssel  Hashes  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  another  has  been  attacked, 
this  information  is  given  out  in  lyondon. 
The  destruction  of  submarine  boats  is 
not  always  announced.  The  week  I 
left  T.oiulon  it  was  believed  that  eleven 
hud  been  sunk.  They  were  positive  about 
six  of  them,  but  they  were  not  certain 
as  to  the  others.  It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  whether  the  submarine  has 
Ixien  Injured  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  .sink.  When  a  U-boat  submerges, 
she  leaves  a  scum  of  oil  on  the  surface 
and  bubbles  come  up.  A  ve.ssel  may  bo 
only  slightly  damaged,  submerge,  and 
get  away.  That  Is  the  reason  news  as 
to  sinkings  is  not  given  out.  It  Is  not 
always  possible  to  be  definite. 


FlTTINn  SUNDAY  EXERCISES. 

Sunday  morning,  June  3d,  will  see  an 
innovation.  The  plan  of  having  laymen 
occupy  pulpits  will  be  di.scontlnued.  In¬ 
stead,  it  was  suggested  by  the  pro¬ 
gramme  committee  that  as  many  of  the 
St.  Uouis  pulpits  as  possible  be  filled 
at  the  morning,  .service  by  ministers 
from  cities  outside  of  St.  Louis  who 
have  made  a  succe.ss  of  bettering  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  respective  churches 
through  advertising.  As  a  part  of  this 
plan,  the  .suggestion  was  made  that 
each  affiliated  club  be  invited  to  suggest 
the  names  of  mlni.sters  measuring  up  to 
this  .specification. 

Sunday  afternoon — The  great  Sunday 
inspirational  meeting  will  be  held  with¬ 
in  the  beautiful  ivy-clad  quadrangle  of 
Washington  University — an  ideal  out¬ 
door  forum.  If  weather  conditions  are 


Pholoirraph  Copyrighted  by  Undcrtonod  and  Vndcrwr.od,  S.  V. 

AMBASSADOR  JAMES  W.  GERARD  AND  CHAS.  H.  GRASTY, 
photographed  on  the  deck  of  the  steamship  Governor  Cobb,  just  before 
stepping  off  the  vessel  at  Key  West,  ^^a.  Mr.  Grasty  (right)  resembles 
the  ex-aml>assador  so  greatly  that  he  might  easily  be  taken  for  his 
twin  brother. 


unpropitious,  the  great  Francis  Gym¬ 
nasium  will  be  utilized.  President  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Hou.ston  will  preside.  The  St. 
Ix)uis  convention  board  then  plans 
short  welcoming  speeches  by  Governor 
Gardner  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Mls- 
.sourl,  and  by  Mayor  Kiel,  for  the  City 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  Board  voted  that  the  selection  of 
church  dignitaries  to  deliver  the  Invoca¬ 
tion  and  benediction  shall  be  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  Chancellor  Hall,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  University. 

It  is  Chairman  Pratt’s  plan  to  secure 
some  great  national  character  to  make 
the  principal  address.  The  topic  Is  to 
be  “Making  a  Community  Know  It¬ 
self.” 


BAKER’S  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESS 


Secretary  of  War  Acknowledges  Cordial 
Voluntary  Co-operation  of  Editors. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  to  assist  news¬ 
paper  men  and  the  Government  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  of¬ 
fers,  the  editor  this  week  addressed  the 
following  telegram  to  President  Wilson, 
Secretary  Daniels,  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Secretary  Baker,  of  the  War 
Department.  “It  affords  me  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In 
these  hair-trigger  moments  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  grave  national  peril,  to  ten¬ 
der  to  you,  without  price  and  for  Im- 
Woncluded  on  page  22) 


CREDENTIALS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Correspondents  are  not  allowed  to 
go  on  the  French  or  British  firing-lines 
without  credentials.  In  order  to  get  a 
‘white  pa.ss’  it  Is  necessary  to  answer  a 
great  many  questions.  To  guard  against 
.spies,  however.  It  is  required  that  the 
'corre.spondent  sJu411  l>o  personally  known. 
When  all  of  the  questions  have  been 
replied  to  satisfactorily,  and  the  cor¬ 
respondent  has  been  Identified  and 
vouched  for,  the  Information  Is  sent  to 
the  other  side,  for  the  pass  must  be  Is- 
.sued  by  Gen.  Haig.  Not  until  It  re¬ 
turns  is  the  newspaper  man  permitted 
to  cross  the  Channel. 

“It  Is  possible  to  go  to  the  first -line 
trenches,  if  one  wishes  to.  I  took  din¬ 
ner  with  the  correspondents  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  front,  and  I  feel  it  was  a  matter  of 
pleasure  and  pride  to  have  been  able 
to  break  bread  with  them.  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  reporter  with  them.  I  can  think 
of  no  finer  profession.  The  newspaper 
men  who  send  the  news  from  the  British 
front  are  attached  to  general  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  are.  In  reality,  a  part  of  the 
Intelligence  Department,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  their  reports  pass  through  the 
hands  of  military  censors.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  occupy  a  chilteau  at  Agin- 
court,  back  of  the  fighting-Une,  to  which 
they  go  every  day. 

WAS  UNDER  riRB. 

“I  went  Into  the  front-line  trenches 
with  Major-Gen.  L.  B.  Watson,  pro- 


OFFICIAL  PLANS  FOR  THE  A  A.C.W.CONVENTION 
ARE  HERE  PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

Some  Few  Details  Cannot  Be  Arranged  Until  Just  Before  the  Gather¬ 
ing  But  the  General  Programme  Has  Been  Completed  and  Is 
Herewith  Presented  Exclusively  Through  the  Columns  of 
THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER— St.  Louis  Is  Getting  Ready. 

By  Cecil  Morrison  Basket. 

HE  great  central  idea,  the  theme 
I  of  themes  around  which  the  whole 
-1-  programme  of  the  thirteenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  A.ssociated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  tlie  World  is  built,  is 
that  advertising  lowers  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  A  study  of  the  official  pro¬ 
gramme,  here  for  the  first  time  publish- 
<d,  shows  this.  It  is  the  idea  of  Chair¬ 
man  Llewellyn  E.  Pratt,  of  the  National 
Programme  Committee,  who  announced 
at  the  recent  joint  meeting  with  the 
convention  bojird  of  the  St.  Louis  Ad- 
verti.sing  Club,  host  on  the  approaching 
eventful  occasion  in  St.  Loui.s,  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
his  committee  that  the  main  thought — 
also  tile  .slogan — of  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vimtion  should  be:  "Adverti.sing  Lowers 
the  Cost  of  Distribution.”  As  he  stated, 
it  is  a  very  appropriate  subject  in  these 
diiys  of  the  climbing  cost  of  living,  and 
the  fact  that  President  Wilson  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  $400,000  appropriation  for 
the  very  purpo.se  of  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gating,  through  the  Federal  Trade  (’om- 
mis.sion,  causes  leading  up  to  the  so- 
called  “high  cost  of  living,”  makes  the 
subject  and  the  efforts  in  that  direction 
timely  and  important. 

The  programme,  as  printed  below,  is 
as  complete  as  it  can  be  at  this  moment. 

There  are  a  few  details  that  can  not  bo 
arranged  until,  almo.st,  the  few  days 
prior  to  the  opening  exerci.ses.  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  has  l)een  favored 
by  being  permitted,  through  its  corre¬ 
spondent,  to  obtain  advance  proof 
shect.s,  and  before  any  publication  of 
the  events  appears  elsewhere,  the  offi¬ 
cial  contents  below  are  read  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  exclusive  news  by  the  thousands 
of  newsi)aper  and  advertising  men,  in- 
ten.sely  interested  in  just  what  is  going 
to  Ix!  “i>ulled  off”  in  the  Fourth  City  in 
June,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
days  of  that  month. 


It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
pre.sent  that  the  music,  not  only  on  this 
day,  but  throughout  the  meeting  should 
consist  largely  of  very  strongly  patriot¬ 
ic  airs.  For  this  occasion  the  board  has 
secured  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  St. 
Louis  Choral  Society,  and  the  Apollo 
Club  of  St.  Louis. 

(Concluded  on  page  25) 
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IKkanky 


lierinitted  to  proceed  to  ) 
autorisd  &  alter  4 


_  _ 


within  the  are*  occupied  by  the  Britieb  Army, 
dans  la  tboe  occupy  pai  I'Armte  ^iyitannique, 

and  to  retam  tol 
ct  de  retoumer  4 » 


. . . . 


This  paae  ia  available  only  from 
Ce  permia  valable  aeulemeo^  da 


Lieut-General,  . 

Adjotant-Oeneral, 
firitiab  Armies  in  France. 


Tbia  pass  ia  not  transferable  and  muit  be  etgned  on  the  back  by  the  bearer. 


CONDITIONS  AND  RULES. 


[8m  o¥«r. 


(Ij 


t'gS*) 

SO<a: 

o:U)  £ 
UJ|-Z” 
a  (cuJu. 

«?gi< 

ft.  «»  tfl 

ja:9> 
ot-im  ■ 

T  Ul 

■‘-  iii>aui 

njo 

I  _diif 

»-05;<£ 


The  perKOn  to  whom  this  Pass  is  issoed,  m  accepting  it,  accepts  responsibility  for 
obeying  all  Routine  and  Standing  Orders  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force. 

The  bolder  of  this  Pass  is  specially  warned  that  nnder  no  oircninstaooes  is  a  camera 
or  any  other  photographic  apparatus,  instrament  or  accessory  to  be  broogbt 
into  the  Zone  of  the  Armies.  If  tbis  order  be  disobeyed  tbe  camera,  etc.,  will  be 
confiscated,  tbe  Pass  will  be  cancelled,  and  the  individual  who  has  broken  tbit 
rule  will  be  placed  nnder  arrest. 

ph  is  Pass  merely  confers  upon  the  bolder  the  right  to  travel  over  the  ronte  or  within 
tbe  ares  specified  npon  it,  and  does  not  confer  any  right  to  be  transported  either 
by  road  or  by  rail  at  tbe  public  expense,  and  most  be  shown  when  demanded. 

f'bis  Pass,  when  expired,  will  be  handed  to  the  British  Military  Antborities  for 
transmission  to  Permit  Office,  Q.H.Q. 


Signature  of  bearer 


•  Irt  PrIoUw  Co.,  aa  O.B.O.  ,aHB 

THK  FAMOUS  WHITE  PASS. 

Hoth  sides  of  the  identification  paper  carried  by  Chas.  H.  Grasty,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  while  in  F'rance.  This  is  the  pass  that  admitted  him  to  the 
firing  line,  and  enabled  him  to  go  into  the  first  line  trenches  on  the  British 
front,  where  he  witnes.sed  the  fighting  at  close  range. 


FRUIT-GROWERS  INVESTIGATE 


GLOBE  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 


prletor  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  great  division  commander. 
I  went  into  the  first-line  trenches  at 
Souchez,  Carency,  where  200,000  French 
soldiers  are  buried.  We  didn’t  notice 
the  gunfire  so  much.  What  impressed 
me  most  was  the  life  the  men  live  there. 
The  trenches  were  ditches  of  water  and 
mud.  Life  there  is  terrible.  One  must, 
see  it  to  understand,  to  appreciate  what 
the  soldiers  go  through. 

“The  events  that  transpired  prior  to 
the  revolution  in  Ilu.s.sia  were  known  on 
the  other  side.  The  British  people  un¬ 
derstood.  New's  about  it  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  out,  however,  because  of  the 
fact  that,  to  have  permitted  such  in< 
telllgence  to  Ije  cabled  might  have  been 
construed  as  an  unneutral  act  toward 
a  Government  with  which  the  Allies 
were  fighting  and  about  a  Government 
that  had  not  yet  been  formed  or  organ¬ 
ized.  The  impression  was  general  on 
the  other  side,  however,  that  the  revo¬ 
lution  would  take  place.  Well-informed 
men  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  that  they  were  right  events  have 
proven. 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  SMALLER. 

“Continental  newspaper  men  have  re¬ 
duced  condensation  to  a  science.  The 
English  newspapers  are  down  to  four 
and  six  pages  daily.  They  can  only  get 
SS  1-3  per  cent,  of  their  former  supply 
of  news  print.  Advertising  has  de¬ 
creased.  but  pubscription  rates  bave 
been  raised.  The  people  do  not  seem  to 
miss  the  pages  that  were  formerly  print¬ 
ed.  They  get  just  about  as  much  news, 
but  they  get  it  in  briefer  form. 

“The  French  publishers,  however, 
practice  economy  in  news  print  to  a 
still  greater  degree.  It  i.s  not  unusual 
to  see  a  Pari.sian  newspaper  printed  on 
a  -single  sheet — a  two-page  newspaiter. 
They  print  all  the  news,  too.  Not  a 
word  Is  wasted. 

“The  newspapers  of  England  and 
France  are  not  on  the  .same  money¬ 
making  basis  as  before  the  war. 

“There  are  eight  newspaper  men  sta¬ 
tioned  regularly  on  the  British  front, 
n'rrcscnting  the  United  As.sociated 
Ureas,  Iteuter’s,  Northcliffe,  New  York 
Times.  l.,<)ndon  Expre.ss,  Isindon  Daily 
News,  and  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian." 


IS  NOW  COLONEL  FOSTER 


Sunday  World  Man  Promoted  and  As¬ 
signed  to  Command  Regiment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Reginald  L.  Fos¬ 
ter,  of  the  New  York  Sunday  World, 
has  been  commis.sioned  as  Colonel  in 
the  National  Guard,  by  Major-Gener- 
tl  John  F.  O’Uyan  and  assigned  to 
command  the  Twelfth  Regiment. 

Colonel  Fo.ster  recently  returned,  in 
command  of  the  Twelfth,  from  the  Mex- 
ii-an  Ijorder. 

At  the  time  of  the  affair  at  McAllen, 
Texas,  when  the  Twelfth  was  ordered 
to  pass  twice  in  review  before  Sena¬ 
tor  James  Wadsworth,  and  Colonel 
Johnston  and  several  of  his  staff  re¬ 
signed,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster  was 
In  the  hospital  and  did  not  tender  his 
resignation.  Later  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  military  policing  of  the 
regimental  camp  and  made  a  record  as 
a  disciplinarian  and  for  efficiency. 


Changes  Name 

The  name  of  the  Ashland  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  which  was  formed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  by-products  of  Sulzberger  & 
Sons,  Oo.,  now  Wilson  &  Co.,  is  to  be 
changed  to  Tbos.  E.  Wilson  A  Oo., 


Representatives  of  California  Exchange 

Visit  New  York  with  an  Ad  Expert. 

The  California  fruit-growers  have 
been  investigating  conditions  In  the 
East,  to  ascertain  what  further  pos- 
•sibilities  the  market  holds  for  them 
that  they  are  not  getting  out  of  it.  The 
investigation  has  extended  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  weeks.  Don  Francisco, 
of  the  California  Fruit-Growers’  Ex¬ 
change,  and  R.  P.  Crane,  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  Lord  and  Thomas,  have 
been  in  New  York  and  adjacent  ter¬ 
ritory  for  some  time  past,  leaving  for 
Canada  last  week.  These  gentlemen 
visited  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  inves¬ 
tigating  those  fields  with  reference  to 
the  possfibility  of  extending  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  citrus  fruit.  While  in 
New  York  they  examined  an  anaylsis 
of  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  Manhat¬ 
tan,  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  New.spaper 
Publishers'  Association,  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  lemons.  A  similar  re¬ 
port  has  been  made  in  Chicago,  it  ia 
understood,  which  they  will  check  up  on 
their  return  trip  to  the  West.  The 
idea  of  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen  was 
to  discover  whether  they  could  get. 
among  other  things,  greater  efficiency 
in  the  matter  of  sales  and  distribution 


Third  Trial  of  Walling  Case  Results  in 
Verdict  for  Paper. 

A  jury  in  the  County  Court  of  Queens 
County,  before  Justice  Jaycox,  dismissed 
the  suit  of  William  M.  Walling,  a  for¬ 
mer  Deputy  Commis.sioner  bf  Labor  of 
New  York  State,  against  the  New  York 
Globe.  Mr.  Walling  had  asked  for  dam¬ 
ages  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  because  of 
the  publication  in  the  Globe  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3  1911,  of  charges,  which  had  been 
filed  with  Gov.  Dix  against  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  was  then  I.,abor  Commis.sion- 
er  of  the  State,  asking  for  his  removal 
on  the  ground  of  irregularities  in  his 
offica  The  complaint  -set  forth  that 
practically  all  of  the  time  of  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Inspection  Bureau  was  taken  up 
by  the  enforcement  of  laws  regarding 
violations.  It  was  charged  that  Deputy 
Walling  was  interested  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  only  ventilating  device  which 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  State 
Labor  Department. 

Walling  .said  that  he  had  been  libelled 
by  this  publication.  The  case  has  been 
tried  three  times.  'The  first  time  the 
plaintiff’s  case  was  thrown  out  of  court. 
He  appealed,  got  a  retrial,  and  the  jury 
awarded  him  $7,500  damages.  The 
Globe  appealed  from  this  verdict,  and 
the  ca.se  was  again  tried,  resulting  in 
a  victory  for  the  Globe, 


USES  OLD  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  MAKING  NEWS  PRINT 


New  York  World  Overcomes  Yellowish 
Cast  in  Paper  Manufactured  in  Its 
Own  Mills  by  Adding  10  Per  Cent,  of 
Old  Printed  Papers  to  the  Original 
Raw  Material  in  the  Mixing. 

Old  printed  news  paper,  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent.,  is  used  in  the  making 
of  news  print  for  the  New  York  World. 
The  old  papers  are  mixed  in, the  beater 
with  the  original  stock  in  the  process  of 
manufax’ture.  In  this  connection  the 
colored  supplements  go  in  with  the 
sections  printed  in  plain  black  ink.  Some 
of  the  coloring  matter  washes  out,  and 
the  amount  that  does  not  is  distributed 
through  the  mass,  giving  the  finished 
sheet  a  grayer  appearance.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  dyes  are  not  as  available  to¬ 
day  as  was  the  case  before  the  war,  the 
news  print  sheets  furnished  to  publish¬ 
ers  have  a  yellowi.sh  cast.  This  is  caus. 
ed  by  the  natural  color  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  wood  pulp.  It  was  overcome  for¬ 
merly  by  adding  blue  and  red  to  the 
ma.ss  in  the  proce.ss  of  pulping. 

AITS  THE  SA.MB  AS  DYES. 

The  di.stribution  of  the  ink  from  the 
old  newspapers  through  the  pulp  used 
in  the  making  of  paper  in  the  World’s 
own  mill  has  approximately  the  same 
effect  as  the  dyes  used  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  TPhe  ink  neutralizes  the  nat¬ 
ural  yellow  color,  which  publishers  and 
readers  dislike. 

The  plan  of  repulping  the  old  printed 
newspapers  with  the  original  stock  was 
the  idea  of  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World.  It  was  tried  out  in 
one  of  the  World’s  paper  plants  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Having  demonstrated  the 
.success  of  the  undertaking  the  World,  on 
March  19,  advertised  offering  to  repur¬ 
chase  old  copies  of  its  own  papers  ex- 
clu.sively,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for 
six  morning  or  evening  World’s,  and 
one  cent  for  two  Sunday  Worlds,  one 
cent  for  one  Sunday  World  and  three 
morning  or  evening  edition,  or  two  of 
each  edition. 

Since  the  adding  of  10  per  cent,  of  old 
newspapers  to  the  stock  has  been  in 
practice,  the  (xilor  of  the  paper  used  by 
the  World  has  steadily  improved. 


CARTOONIST  FOX  MAKES  CHANGE 

Creator  of  Quaint  “Funny  Family”  Moves 
from  Sun  to  Evening  Post. 

Fontaine  Fox  is  going  to  take  his  en¬ 
tire  funny  family — “The  Terrible  Tem¬ 
pered  Mr.  Bang,”  “Powerful  Katrinka.’’ 
"Tomboy  Taylor,’’  “The  Skipper  of  the 
Toonerville  Trolley,’’  “Jimmy,”  and  the 
rest  of  them — to  the  back  page  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  on  April  2. 

That  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has 
admitted  to  its  columns  a  comic  car¬ 
toonist  comes  as  a  distinctly  interesting 
piece  of  news.  It  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  moving  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Pox  is  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  he  has  already  taken  his  place 
with  the  foremo.st  of  his  craft.  It’s  a 
very  odd  human  being  who  doesn't  find 
in  Fox’s  cartoons  much  that  is  amusing. 
In  describing  Mr.  Fox.  one  o.f  Chicago's 
big  bu.slness  men  speaks  of  him  as  “The 
Eugene  Field  of  Cartoon  itrt.s.” 


N.  Y.  Ad  Club!8  Red  Book  Out 

The  .\dverti.sing  Club  of  New  York 
has  is.sued  “The  Red  Book,”  which  con¬ 
tains  a  directory  of  club  members  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  and  al.so  classified 
under  business  headings.  It  shows  a 
membership  of  over  800. 
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TELLS  HOW  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  HAS  PAID 

Thomas  Moore,  Associate  Director  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Delivers  an  Address  to  Barre,Vt., 
Board  of  Trade  and  Confers  with 
Granite  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  delivered  an  address  on  advertis¬ 
ing  before  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Barre, 
Vt.,  iast  Wedne.sday,  after  which  he 
conferred  with  the  Bar.'-e  Granite  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association.  Mr.  Moore  car¬ 
ried  the  gospei  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  these  men,  who  have  used  gen¬ 
eral  mediums  in  the  past.  He  laid  the 
case  of  the  newspapers  before  them, 
told  what  had  been  accomplished  by  oth¬ 
er  concerns,  and  how  success  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  advertising  in  the 
daily  newspapers. 

“Advertising,”  he  said  in  his  address, 
“is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  You 
have  something  to  sell.  Somebody  else 
wants  to  buy  it.  Therefore,  you  tell 
them  about  it.  It  is  rhe  straight  line 
of  commerce — the  shortest  distance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand.  When  you 
advertise  you  are  simply  telling  them  in 
a  way  that  will  create  in  their  minds  a 
desire  to  buy.  It  is  group  salesmanship 
by  the  printed  word. 

.ADVERTISING  NOT  AN  EXPENSE. 

“Many  make  the  mistake  of  consider¬ 
ing  advertising  an  expense.  It  is  not. 
Kent  is.  So  is  light  and  transportation. 
Advertising  is  not,  because  it  pays  its 
way  as  it  goes  along,  and  is  all  the  time 
adding  lo  the  cumulative  value  of  good 
will. 

“There  is  expended  in  this  country 
each  ye.ar  in  advertising  of  all  sorts  be¬ 
tween  $650,000,000  and  $700,000,000.  At 
least  half  of  the  total  Is  expended  in 
newspaper  advertising.  John  Wana- 
maker  recently  pointed  out  that  every 
man  who  pays  one  or  two  cents  for  a 
newspaper  saves  eight  or  nine  cents, 
because  of  the  fact  that  that  newspaper 
carries  advertising.  In  other  words,  if 
it  were  not  for  advertising,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  the  newspaper  for 
less  than  ten  cents  a  copy.  Last  year 
the  volume  of  national  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  increa.sed  from  $55,000.- 
000  to  $75,000,000 — something  like  30  per 
cent.  It  costs  one-flfth  as  much  to  talk 
to  1,000  people  through  the  newspapers 
as  it  does  through  general  media,  and 
you  can  pick  the  1,000  people  you  wish 
to  reach.  This  is  economy.” 


BIRMINGHAM  NEWS’  BIRTHDAY 


'Will  Celebrate  by  Moving  into  a  New 
Building  Soon. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  has 
completed  its  twenty-ninth  year.  Vol¬ 
ume  30,  No  1,  appeared  on  March  14. 
The  News  on  that  occasion  printed  on 
its  first  i-age  pictures  of  the  first  home 
of  the  paper,  the  present  location,  and 
the  new  building,  which  will  house  it  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  new  structure  will  be 
one  of  the  most  complete  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  in  the  I'nited  States,  with  every 
convenience  that  architectural  skill  and 
ingenuity  can  devise. 

In  starting  its  thirtieth  year,  the  News 
editorially  thanked  its  readers  for  the 
generous  support  it  has  received,  and 
pledged  o  better  paper  in  the  future  than 
has  been  published  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  pity  that  when  people  reach 
the  age  of  discretion  they  do  not  stay 
there. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Drastic  economy  in  the  use  of  print  paper  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  a  condition 
much  worse  than  at  present  or  in  the  past. 


REGAKDLESS  of  all  other  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  same  end,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  making  this  appeal 
to  the  sanity  of  the  publishers  of 
America  and  urge  them  that  now  is 
the  time  for  them  to  make  most 
drastic  cuts  in  consumption  of  print 
paper. 

From  direct  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  I  am  absolutely  sure  that,  un¬ 
less  radical  reductions  are  made  by 
publishers  in  New  York  and  all  over 
the  country  it  will  very  shortly  not 
be  a  question  of  price  as  much  as 
one  of  adequate  supply. 

With  the  possible  recognition  of  a 
State  of  war  by  Congress  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  the  opening  of  the  base¬ 
ball  season  in  a  few  weeks,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  papers  by  the  public  is 
bound  to  Increase. 

Unless  this  is  checked  by  raising 
the  price  of  our  newspapers  to  the 
reader  in  recognition  with  the 
elimination  of  all  waste,  and  per¬ 


haps  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  the 
number  we  print,  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  the  smaller  newspapers 
will  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Our  newspaper  publishers  do  not 
fully  realize  the  great  gravity  of 
the  situation.  They  are  foolish  to 
try  to  continue  ordinary  competitive 
methods.  Everyone  must  do  his  bit 
and  a  little  more,  or  many  will 
be  reduced  to  conditions  now  pre¬ 
vailing  abroad. 

If  our'  railroads  are  monopolized 
for  hauling  food,  ammunition,  and 
such,  the  amount  of  paper  they  can 
haul  will  be  reduced.  The  mills  will 
be  seriously  embarrassed  in  getting 
coal  and  other  supplies.  By  cutting, 
and  cutting  deep,  at  this  time  all 
danger  may  be  avoided.  I  say  this 
not  to  create  a  panic,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  to  avoid  creating  one  through 
contributory  negligence. 

Jason  Rogers. 


PREPARE  FOR  CENSORS  PRAISES  NEWSPAPER  MEN 


Washington  Officials  to  Confer  With 

Newspaper  Men  on  War  Censorship. 

Washington,  March  22. — ^The  deter¬ 
mination  of  Secretary  Daniels  and  the 
other  Secretaries  interested  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  news,  not  to  ask  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  conference  of  editors,  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  such  a  con¬ 
ference  will  be  called  just  alxiut  the 
time  of  the  convening  of  the  new  extra 
session  of  Congress.  Such  a  conference 
would  not  only  include  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  would  embrace  the  entire  pub¬ 
lishing  field.  Editors  af  magazines  and 
periodicals  of  all  kinds  in  which  opin¬ 
ions  and  news  matter  are  expressed  and 
related  would  be  asked  to  such  a  con¬ 
ference.  Commander  Belknap,  of  the 
navy,  in  charge  of  press  matters  for 
the  Navy  Department,  suggests  that 
should  such  a  conference  be  called,  a 
bill  expressing  the  ideas  of  the  War, 
State,  and  Navy  Departments  as  to  cen- 
sorshipo  f  news,  and  meeting  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to 
its  constitutionality,  would  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  this  conference  for  approval  and 
amendmertt.  Should  such  a  bill  be 
drawn  and  passed  upon  favorably  by  the 
conference,  it  would  immediately  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  one  of  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress — mo.st  probably  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate — and  asked  that 
that  Committee  or  .some  member  there¬ 
of  introduce  it  and  urge  its  passage. 
The  War  (College  has  already  prepared 
its  bill  as  to  censorship  of  news  in 
case  of  war,  the  provisions  of  which 
have  been  outlined  in  the  columns  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  in  previous 
l.s.siies.  Commander  Belknap  is  urgent¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  calling  .such  an  editorial 
conference,  and  should  his  views  pre¬ 
vail,  the  conference  would  meet  within 
the  next  ten  days. 


No  Papers  In  Hungary  Now 
All  the  newspapers  in  Hungary, 
says  a  Budapest  dispatch  to  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeitung,  must  cease  publicatloi' 


Influence  somebody  for  good,  and  you 
will  have  a  right  to  think  well  of  your¬ 
self. 


"Billy”  Sunday  Says  Squarest  Lot  Eve 
Saw;  American  Studies  Campaign. 
Billy  Sunday,  the  baseball  evangelist, 
who  is  winding  up  an  eight-week  cam¬ 
paign  in  Buffalo,  the  other  evening  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  of  news¬ 
papers.  He  gave  thanks  in  his  prayer 
that  new.spapers  everywhere  he  goes 
“cover”  the  revival  meetings. 

“.\nd  the  newspaper  men,”  he  said, 
“are  the  squarest  lot  I  have  ever  met. 
They  may  not  agree  with  you,  but  they 
are  just  and  honorable.  In  the  twenty 
years  I  have  been  an  evangelist  I  have 
never  known  one  to  violate  a  confidence. 
And  I  have  conic  In  contact  with  hun¬ 
dreds  in  every  part  of  the  country.” 

Billy  Sunday  will  open  his  campaign 
in  New  York  early  in  April.  The  New 
York  American  has  had  a  staff  of  men 
in  Buffalo,  'studying  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  Sunday  campaign  in  New 
York. 


Special  Publication  Law 
An  act  has  been  kifroduced  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature,  providing  for 
the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  of  such  laws  as  are  deemed 
of  State-wide  importance.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  may  authorize  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  any  one  place  where  there 
is  special  interest  in  such  laws  peculi- 
arily  applicable  to  that  locality.  The 
rate  to  be  paid  is  50  cents  per  page  of 
the  official  printed  schedule,  each  page 
being  about  ordinary  book  size.  The 
sum  of  $7,750  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  There  are  23  papers  des¬ 
ignated  as  those  to  be  used. 


Medill  Memorial  Plans 
A  committee  of  the  Old-Time  Print¬ 
ers’  A.ssociation  of  Uhleago  held  a  ser¬ 
vice  on  March  16  in  memory  of  Joseph 
.Medill,  late  editor  of  the  Tribune,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 
This  committee  has  in  charge  the  plans 
for  the  Medill  Memorial  window.  It  has 
practically  been  decided  to  snbmit  the 
commission  to  Thomas  Augustin 
O’Shaughnessy. 


Better  be  a  “tight  wad”  and  save 
money,  than  a  “good  feVow”  and  go 
broke. 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  PAY 
PARAMOUNT  FILM  CO. 


Spent  $.35,000  Directly  Last  Year,  Stimu¬ 
lated  $50,000  for  Exhibitors,  and  Influ¬ 
enced  More  for  Local  Dailies — C.  C. 
Burr,  Advertising  Manager,  Declares: 
“We  Cannot  Do  Without  Them.” 

“We  have  no  more  idea  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  from  our  advertis¬ 
ing  plan  than  we  have  of  flying,”  said 
C.  C.  Burr,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  re¬ 
plying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
company  intends  to  use  nmgazines 
in  preference  to  daily  papers  in 
the  future.  We  cannot  get  along 
without  the  newspapers.  We  need 
them,  and  we  will  need  them  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  future  than 
we  have  in  the  past 
“Just  at  the  present  time  we  are  do¬ 
ing  no  newspaper  advertising  directly, 
but  we  are  doing  some  in  the  maga¬ 
zines.  I  presume  that  started  the  ru¬ 
mor. 

MONEY  spent  WITH  NEWSPAPERS. 
"Last  year  we  advertised  directly  in 
the  newspapers  to  the  amount  of  about 
$35,000.  We  also  prepared  matter  for 
exhibitors,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600, 
and  they  used  this  advertising,  through 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  and 
paid  $50,000  for  it.  That  is  only  part 
of  the  advertising  we  have  stimulated. 
We  are  constantly  advising  individual 
theatre-owners  to  use  the  advertising 
columns  of  their  daily  newspapera  It 
pays.  We  tell  them  so.  We  prepared 
last  year  advertising  matter,  in  the 
form  of  borders,  plates,  cuts,  and  the 
like,  something  like  62%  pounds  of  plate 
matter  for  each  theatre  handling  our 
pictures.  We  advised  the  owners  of 
the  houses  to  buy  space  in  the  local 
papers.  We  then  started  to  keep  track 
of  the  advertising  these  theatres  carried 
through  patronizing  a  clipping  bureau. 
Last  month  our  bill  for  clippings  of 
Paramount  newspaper  advertising 
amounted  to  $86 — that  will  give  you 
an  idea.  What  it  amounts  to  it  would 
be  hard  even  to  estimate.  We  feel  that 
we  have  stimulated  a  lot  of  it  We 
want  to  stimulate  more. 

“Certain  it  is  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  advertise  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  future.  Vfe  cannot  get 
along  without  them.” 


PHILADELPHIA  TELEGRAPH  MOVES 


Entirely  New  Mechanical  Outfit  Installed 
to  Meet  Growing  Demands. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 
iniblication  offices  will  be  moved  this 
week  to  the  Press  Building  at  Seventh 
and  Sansom  Streets,  thereby  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
two  papers,  while  as  at  present  an¬ 
nounced  their  respective  editorial  man¬ 
agements  and  individual  entities  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  An  entirely  new  outfit 
will  be  in.stalled.  Including  twenty-eight 
three-magazine  linotype  machines  and 
two  Ludlows,  with  full  equipment,  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  non-distribution  plant, 
which,  with  the  new  stereotyping  fur¬ 
nishings.  will  make  one  of  the  best 
news-print  shops  in  the  country.  The 
presses  are  for  the  time  being  entirely 
adequate.  N.  W.  Haslip,  who  has  been 
foreman  of  the  Press  advertising  com¬ 
position,  will  be  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 


T.iaugh  about  something  every  morn¬ 
ing.  If  you  can’t  think  of  anything 
to  laugh  about,  keep  a  Joke  book  on 
hand.  It  will  beat  a  cocktail  a  mile. 
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•‘DifllouHieg  are  tulngs  that  ahow  what  men  are.  For  the  future,  In  case  of  any 
ilifHcnIty,  remember  Uiat  Oo<1,  like  a  K.Tmna8tic  trainer,  has  pitted  you  against 
a  rough  antagonist.  For  what  end?  That  you  may  be  an  Olympic  conqueror,  aud 
tliis  cannot  tie  without  toil.  No  man.  in  my  opinion,  has  a  more  proStabie 
diBicnlty  on  his  hands  than  you  have,  iworided  yon  but  use  It  as  an  athletic 
chani|iioii  uses  his  antagonist.”  Rpictetua. 


WHY  NEWS  'BEATS”  ARE 
SCARCE  IN  METROPOLIS 


Mew  York  Reporters  Work  Much  in 
Combination,  Despite  the  Prejudice  of 
Some  City  Editors  Against  the  Prac¬ 
tice-Must  Hang  Together  or  Hang 
Separately. 

By  Job  A.  Jackson. 

•‘Beats”  in  New  York  city  are  prob¬ 
ably  fewer  than  most  newspaper  men 
realize.  This  is  because  the  reporters 
work  to  such  a  great  extent  in  "com¬ 
bination."  The  news-gatherers,  for  the 
most  part,  divide  a  story  up  into  parts 
for  various  men  to  cover  and  then  get 
together  for  a  conference,  at  which 
each  one  tells  what  he  has  learned. 

All  the  regular  runs,  such  as  courts, 
sliip  news,  and  the  like,  are  covered  by 
combinations.  These  assignments  gen¬ 
erally  cover  so  much  ground  and  make 
si>  much  coi)y  that  it  is  physically  im¬ 
possible  fur  one  man  to  be  in  all  the 
necessary  places  during  the  day. 

On  a  story  that  breaks  unexpectedly 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  re¬ 
porters  will  land  at  the  same  place 
about  the  same  time.  Une  man  usually 
takes  charge  of  the  situation  infor¬ 
mally  and  directs  the  men  to  certain 
places. 

lleporters  have  learned  -that  the  scoop 
may  win  praise  from  an  editor — some¬ 
times — but  the  editor’s  memory  is  very 
faulty  if  the  reporter  is  trimmed  the 
next  day.  On  a  story  having  many 
angles,  if  the  men  are  working  separ¬ 
ately,  it  is  reasonably  sure  that  you  will 
h^rn  .something  one  day  that  the  other 
men  do  not,  but  they  are  just  as  cer¬ 
tain  to  put  it  over  you  sooner  or  later. 

MEN  LOYAL  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

There  is  probably  no  other  profes¬ 
sion  in  which  the  men  help  one  another 
as  much  as  they  do  in  journalism.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  report¬ 
er  to  be  sent  out  on  a  complicated 
story  with  which  he  Is  not  familiar. 
Then  the  representatives  of  other  news¬ 
papers,  against  whom  he  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  working,  give  him  the  facts  which 
their  connections  and  knowledge  of  the 
situation  enable  them  to  gather. 

Would  this  hold  true  for  lawyers,  for 
instance?  Would  the  experienced  bar¬ 
rister  give  the  youngster  pitted  against 
him  the  benefit  of  his  rich  experience? 
Well,  hardly. 

Even  where  all  are  working  togeth¬ 
er  the  good  reporter  can  show  his  mer¬ 
it  by  his  grasp  of  the  facts  and  by 
his  interpretation  of  them. 

The  attitude  of  city  editors  toward  the 
combination  differs.  Some  object  to  it 
because  it  means  that  all  the  papers 
will  carry  the  same  stories  and  because 
a  reporter  may  depend  too  much  on 
the  help  of  the  “gang”  and  find  time 
for  too  much  leisure,  which  is  a  eu¬ 
phonious  way  of  saying  “get  lazy.” 

The  reporter  who  “holds  out”  on  the 
combination — that  is,  does  not  divulge 
all  he  knows — is  about  as  popular  as 
Zeppelins  in  Bondon.  fortunately,  these 
are  few'.  The  ethics  of  the  craft  are 
such  that  a  man  caught  at  it  is  always 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Joe  O’Neill 
told  me  the  other  day  of  a  reporter  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  business  be¬ 
cause  he  once  broke  the  faith  when 
he  saw  an  opportunity  to  put  over  an 
exclusive  story.  ' 

This  cooperation  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  opportunity  for  the  re¬ 
porter  to  get  exclusive  stories  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself.  The  man  on  general 
work  can  get  tips  for  information  which 
which  he  is  not  obliged  to  divide  with 
any  one.  He  can  also  write  his  stories 
in  a  way  that  will  attract  attention. 


THERE  IS  A  PLACE  in  the  world  for 
people  w’ho  make  it  their  business  to 
wander  about  seeing  the  beautiful  in 
persons  and  things  and  who  tell  others 
what  they  find.  Even  goodness  and 
beauty  mu.st  be  advertised  before  the 
majority  will  appreciate  them. 

•  •  * 

EVERY  CLEAR-VISIONED  BUSINESS 
man  sees  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
industry  is  social  service.  An  ever- 
increasing  number  of  business  men 
realize  that  goods  must  be  manufac- 
'tured  for  use,  not  merely  for  sale. 
jThey  are  learning  that  only  through 
jthe  giving  of  efficient  service  can  they 
(have  permanent  and  increasing  suc- 
jeess. 

*  •  • 

'wE  GROW  TO  BE  LIKE  the  people 
and  things  W'e  love.  Our  loves  are 
our  creators. 

*  •  • 

“LOVE  FOR  EVER  COMPLETES 
THE  WORLD,”  says  wise  old  Richard 
IjC  Uallienne,  “for  it  is  no  future  of 
higher  achievement,  no  expectation  of 
greater  joy.  It  lives  for  ever  in  a 
present  made  perfect  by  itself.  Love 
can  dream  of  no  greater  blessedness 
than  itself,  of  no  heaven  but  its  own.” 

1  can  hear  him  saying  that  now,  walk¬ 
ing  in-  the  moonlight  with  Felix  Shay 
and  me  at  Elast  Aurora.  And  Richard 
knows  because  he  has  loved  and  lived. 

•  •  • 

,CAN  YOU  TELL  WHY  it  is  the  rail¬ 
roads  do  not  use  the  newspapers  for 
(the  purpose  of  making  friends  of  the 
public? 

This  thought  came  to  me  the  other 
night  as  I  listened  to  Ivy  L.  Lee  tell 
the  story  of  the  railroads  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  City  Club  who  had 
come  to  the  first  Open  Forum  meet¬ 
ing  over  which  George  W.  Coleman 
presided. 

I  said  to  myself,  “What  great  copy! 
If  Mr.  Lee  could  talk  to  every  busi¬ 
ness  organization  in  the  country,  the 
railroads  would  have  a  score  of  friends 
,  where  to-day  they  have  one.” 

In  the  past  the  railroads  acted  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  they  didn’t 
care  a  continental  whether  the  public 
was  friendly  or  not. 

The  telephone  company  had  the 
same  policy  in  its  early  days.  When 
Theodore  N.  Vail  came  back  to  take 
charge  of  that  great  business,  he  made 
it  part  of  his  job  to  create  a  spirit  of 
friendliness.  Advertising,  backed  by 
service,  has  created  that  spirit. 

Test  yourself.  Do  you  feel  friend¬ 
lier  toward  the  railroads,  or  toward 
the  telephone  company? 

It  is  up  to  some  persuasive  adver¬ 
tising  man,  who  possesses  the  neces¬ 
sary  vision,  and  who  is  not  primarily 
after  an  account,  to  prove  to  the  rail¬ 
road  men  of  the  country  that  they 
'  need  for  the  railroad  interests  the  kind 
of  advertising  that  has  won  the  friend¬ 


ship  of  the  public  for  the  telephone 
interests. 

That  copy,  as  I  see  it,  must  have 
the  qualities  which  we  at  the  Boston 
City  Club  found  in  Mr.  Lee’s  talk.  He 
is  personally  so  likeable,  so  fair,  so 
wholesome,  and  backs  everything  up 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rail¬ 
road  situation,  that  his  audience  was 
won  over  without  any  trouble. 

If  the  railroads  use  copy  in  which 
they  defend  themselves — Good  night! 

•  •  • 

A  BRIDGE  CONNECTING  TWO 
CITIES  in  Massachusetts  was  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  modern  .structure.  The 
tracks  of  a  street  railway  ran  over 
this  bridge,  but  while  the  construction 
work  was  going  on  the  cars  stopped  at 
either  end  of  the  bridge  and  the  pas- 
•sengers  had  to  walk  across,  clamber 
aboard  the  car  waiting  for  them,  and 
continue  thei'r  journey. 

The  street  railway,  although  not  at 
all  to  blame  for  conditions,  received 
much  censure.  The  crowd  complain¬ 
ed  and  criticised,  and  much  ill-feeling 
was  created. 

All  this  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  railway  company  had  used  some 
newspaper  space  intelligently  before 
the  service  across  the  bridge  was  inter¬ 
rupted. 

If  it  had  announced  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  a  new  bridge  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  which  was  no 
longer  safe  for  heavy  traffic,  and  that, 
during  the  weeks  when  the'preliminary 
work  was  going  on,  passengers  would 
i  be  requested  to  walk  across  the  bridge 
from  one  car  to  another,  the  public 
would  have  been  prepared  and  would 
have  understood  that  the  company 
was  interested  in  giving  service. 

The  street  railway  men,  having 
countless  traffic  problems  to  consider, 
gave  no  thought  at  all  to  the  equf  Jly 
great  problem  of  acquainting  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  news  that  for  a  tinii  there 
(ould  be  no  through  service  be’ween 
the  two  cities. 

They  did  not  realize,  as  .so  m.sny  of 
the  more  enlightened  companies  realize 
to-day,  that  a  publicity  engineer  is 
quite  as  important  a  member  of  a 
street  railway  staff  as  the  engineer 
who  builds  the  bridges  and  maintains 
the  track. 

The  track  upon  which  the  conlklcnce 
of  the  public  is  carried  is  too  iinjior- 
tant  to  be  neglected.  Money  invested 
in  keeping  it  in  service  is  money  well 
invested. 

THE  MAN  WHO  PUTS  $5,000  into  a 
business  may  lose  it.  But  the  man  who 
invests  $5,000  in  fitting  himself  to  ren¬ 
der  more  efficient  service  in  the  world 
of  business  cannot  lose  his  capital. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  whs  there  such  a  demand  for 
brains  as  there  is  to-day. 

•  •  •  • 


CONCENTRATE  CONTROL 
OF  BRIDEGPORT  PAPERS 

Archibald  McNeil,  jr.,  and  Kenneth  W. 
McNeil  Take  Charge  of  Four  of  the 
Dailies  in  Progressive  Connecticut  City, 
Acquiring  Interests  of  the  Late  Frank 
W,  Bolande. 

The  Post  Publishing  Company,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  made  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  election  of  former  Sena¬ 
tor  Archibald  McNeil,  jr.,  as  president 
of  the  newspaper  under  its  control,  and 
to  succeed  the  late  F’rank  W.  Bolande. 
This  announcement  means  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership  of  the  Bridgeport 


Archibald  McNeil,  jr. 


dailies  by  Archibald  McNeil,  jr.,  and 
Kenneth  VV.  McNeil,  as  these  two  young 
men  have  now  taken  over  the  stock 
and  interests  of  the  late  Mr.  Bolande 
and  acquired  complete  and  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  Bridge¬ 
port  Telegram,  Bridgeport  Standard, 
and  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post,  and  there¬ 
by  effected  with  one  exception  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  the  daily  papers  in 
Bridgeport. 

A  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

The  unprecedented  prosperity  of 
Bridgeport,  coupled  with  efficient  man¬ 
agement  and  rigid  economies  gave  these 
combined  newspapers  a  wider  field  of 
success,  and  they  became  leading  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  newspaper  field  of  New 
England.  In  keeping  with  the  growth 
of  Bridgeport  remarkable  gains  in  cir¬ 
culation  were  scored,  and  the  Post  and 
Telegram  was  placed  on  a  stronger 
financial  basis  than  ever  before.  In 
1915  Messrs.  McNeil  and  Bolande  ac¬ 
quired  control  and  ownership  of  the 
Bridgeport  Standard,  a  conservative 
Republican  organ,  founded  in  1830.  By 
this  further  acquisition  the  newspaper 
situation  in  Bridgeport  was  greatly 
strengthened. 

On  October  15,  1916,  Frank  W.  Bo- 
landc,  who  had  given  his  life  to  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Bridgeport,  passed  away 
in  his  fifty-first  year,  and  Mr.  McNeil 
now  succeeds  him  as  president  of  these 
combined  properties. 

Archibald  McNeil,  jr.,  is  a  young  man 
in  his  early  thirties,  with  five  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  During  that 
brief  time  he  has  served  two  terms  in 
the  Connecticut  Senate,  in  addition  to 
giving  his  time  to  new.spaper  work,  in 
which  he  has  achieved  no  small  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  in  the  management  of 
the  Post  and  Telegram.  It  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  that  important  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  staff  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  papers  will  shortly  be  announced. 
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CONVERTED  TO  USE  OF 
DRY  MATS  AS  ECONOMY 


Manager  Withers,  of  the  Columhia 

(S.  C.)  State,  Tells  of  Savings  Accom¬ 
plished  by  New  System— He  Believes 

Many  More  Daily  Papers  Will  Use  It 

Within  a  Year. 

F.  C.  Withers,  manager  of_the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been  a  recent 
convert  to  the  use  of  dry  mats.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  Bulletin 
he  de.scribes  his  experiences  with  the 
dry  mats  as  follows: 

“After  experimenting  with  the  dry 
mats  on  and  off  since  la.st  fall,  we  have 
decided  to  adopt  them  for  regular  use 
on  our  paper.  We  find  that  we  can 
save  a  half-inch  of  paper  on  a  two-page 
wide  roll.  We  have  been  using  33-inch 
paper,  and  have  now  changed  to  33>/i- 
inch.  On  our  annual  tonnage  of  750 
tons  1  figure  we  will  save  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  paper,  about  $800  a  year, 
and  then  we  will  save  about  $175  in 
postage,  making  $975.  We  will  also  save 
something  in  the  cost  of  coal  used  un¬ 
der  the  steam  tables,  though  this  is 
partly  offset  by  the  gas  consumed  in  the 
scorcher  for  the  dry  mats.  Aside  from 
this  saving  and  the  .saving  in  white  pa¬ 
per,  the  saving  in  time  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  better,  ciearer  print 
that  we  get  from  the  dry  mats  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage. 

NO  HOT  .MAKK-l’l*  TABI.P». 

"As  yet  we  have  not  saved  anything 
in  wages,  though  i  l)elieve  we  couid  get 
aiong  with  one  le.ss  man  in  the  .stereo¬ 
type  department,  but  I  do  not  care  to 
lay  off  a  man  who  is  aiready  employed. 
Another  decided  advantage  is  that  there 
are  no  hot  make-up  tables  for  the  com¬ 
posing-room  to  handle  when  fortps  have 
to  be  cleaned  out  for  making  up  other 
pages.  Of  cour.se,  the  figures  given 
above-will  not  be  a  net  saving  for  the 
first  year,  because  we  are  going  to  some 
expense  for  additional  equipment.  We 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  an  unusual¬ 
ly  capable  mechanical  superintendent  in 
our  plant,  and,  by  some  adjustments  he 
has  made  on  our  moulding  machine,  we 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  buy  a 
heavier  machine,  as  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Houston,  has  done.  We  have,  however, 
purchased  a  chain  drive  for  the  mould¬ 
ing  machine  at  a  cost  of  $75,  and  a  new 
motor  at  a  cost  of  about  $110,  but  our 
machinist  has  manufactured  a  home¬ 
made  humidor,  and  we  have  had  our 
own  scorcher  made  here  also.  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Fo.ster  made  no  mention  of  the 
cost  of  dry  mats  as  compared  with  wet 
mats.  I  figure  that  the  cost  of  the  dry 
mats  for  our  paper  will  be  $300  a  year 
more  than  the  wet  mats,  as  we  can 
make  the  wet  mats  for  six  cents  each, 
and  the  dry  mats  will  co.st  us  twelve 
cents  or  more.  I  believe  the  dry  mat  has 
come  to  stay,  and  that  another  year  wili 
see  many  more  daily  papers  using  It." 


Will  Not  Tag  Journalists 

Journalists  are  not  yet  to  be  tagged 
in  Connecticut.  The  judiciary  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  State  Senate  has  reported 
adversely  on  the  bill  of  H.  W.  Purdy, 
of  New  Haven,  to  compel  every  report¬ 
er,  editor,  and  writer  to  be  examined 
and  licensed,  with  all  new  men 
required  to  study  six  months  be¬ 
fore  gaining  a  license.  In  making  the 
committee’s  report  on  the  bill  Senator 
Klett  paid  a  neat  tribute  to  the  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  State,  saying  Connecti¬ 
cut  saw  no  need  for  such  a  law,  what¬ 
ever  other  States  might  require. 


HKKBKKT  L.  BRIDGMAN,  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  has 
a  very  keen  sense  of  right.  He  believes  that  the  same  truth  that  prevails 
upstairs  in  the  editorial  rooms  .should  obtain  downstairs  in  the  business 
olflee.  Advertising,  he  has  always  said,  .should  be  on  the  .same  high  plane  as 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  one  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  as  reliable  as  the  other. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  force  who  has  Ideals,  and  who  cannot  be  stampeded.  He 
thinks  logically,  and  judges  impartially.  Prejudice  does  not  enter  into  his  mental 
make-up.  He  will  not  deviate  from  a  course  he  has  marked  out,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Standard-Union  reflects  his  thought.  Mr.  Bridgman  has  a  very 
clear  .sense  of  proportion,  sound  judgment,  and  courage.  He  develops  high 
efficiency  without  the  accompaniment  of  fret  and  worry,  which  to  his  mind 
decreases  efficiency  and  takes  from  the  result.  Mr.  Bridgman  believes  in  the 
acid  test  of  circulation  and  simple  rate  cards  that  any  advertiser  can  understand 
and  apj)ly.  One  of  the  requirements  of  the  newspaper  and  publishing  busines.s, 
in  his  opinion,  is  a  form  of  bill  that  will  vi.suali7.e  to  the  advertiser  the  service 
rendered  to  him,  that  will  sho'w  him  what  he  has  received  for  his  money.  It  is 
a  need  in  the  newspaper  busiue.ss,  which,  he  believes,  will  some  day  be  worked 
out.  This  thought  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  he  will  go,  or  is  willing  to 
go,  to  simplify  the  business  of  the  newspaper. 

Because  he  has  had  experience  in  the  editorial  as  well  as  in  the  bu.siness 
department,  Mr.  Bridgman  is  enabled  to  look  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  He 
keeps  in  as  close  touch  with  the  news  as  does  the  editor.  Nothing  escapes  his 
attention.  He  is  a  methodical  worker,  who  believes  in  doing  just  a  little  more 
each  day  than  he  had  at  the  outset  calculated.  Mr.  Bridgman  is  an  individualist. 
He  believes  in  freedom,  independence,  and  ela.sticity  of  action.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  every  man  should  have  equal  opportunity,  unfettered  by  .self- 
appointed  judges.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  easier  to  lead  than  it  is  to 
drive  a  man,  and  that  every  individual  should  have  the  reward  to  which  his 
merit  entitles  him.  This  idea  he  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Standard-Union.  It  explains  the  traditional  loyalty  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Bridgman’s  newspaper  career  started  on  the  Springfield  Republican, 
under  the  late  Samuel  Bowles.  He  was  reporter,  city  editor,  and  telegraph 
editor.  When  he  left  the  Republican  to  come  to  New  York,  he  was  equipi)ed,  as 
few  men  have  been,  in  training  and  experience.  He  was  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  then  he  entered  the  buslneas  department.  For  about  ten  years 
he  was  advertising  manager  of  I,eslie’s  Weekly.  Then  he  became  publisher 
of  the  Standard-Union. 

Mr.  Bridgman’s  hobby  is  Arctic  and  Antarctic  exploration.  He  follows  it 
with  the  keenest  interest.  He  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Peary  Arctic 
Glut)  from  its  organization  to  the  dropping  of  its  affairs  a  few  week.s  ago. 
When  Lieut.  Peary  returned  from  his  last  trip  into  the  North,  when  he  discovered 
the  Pole,  Mr.  Bridg  .-nan  met  him  at  Halifax. 

Mr.  Bridgman  is  chairman  of  the  Publisher.s’  As.soclation  of  New  York  city, 
past  president  and  at  present  a  director  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publl.shers 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  and  the 
Hamilton  Club  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  with  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst  and  George  Harris,  president  emeritus. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Many  Speeches  Planned  for  Gathering 
at  Trenton  on  April  30. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Association  will 
have  an  all-day  business  meeting  at 
Trenton  April  30,  for  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  tentative  programme  has  been  pro¬ 
posed: 

“The  News  Print  Situation,”  by  A.  G. 
McIntyre,  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Paper 
Committee;  “How  to  Write  a  News 
Story,”  W.  H.  Fisher,  of  the  Toms  River 
Courier;  “Free  Advertising — Where 
Should  the  Line  Be  Drawn,”  Charles  H. 
Frost,  of  the  Plainfield  Courier-News 
and  Press;  “What  Are  You  Doing  to 
Meet  the  High  Cost  of  Production?”  J. 
Lyle  Kinmouth,  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Journal;  “How  to  Solicit  Advertising,” 
J.  W.  Naylor,  of  the  Allentown  Messen¬ 
ger;  “How  to  Obtain  and  Keep  Country 
Correspondents,”  Charles  L.  Stryker,  of 
the  Washington  Star;  “A  Review  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,”  August  S. 
Crane,  of  the  Elizabeth  Journal;  “Con¬ 
structive  Policy  for  a  Country  News¬ 
paper,”  E.  A.  Bristor,  of  the  Passaic 
Herald;  “Would  It  Be  Advisable  for 
New  Jersey  Dailies  to  Adopt  a  Uniform 
Column  Width  of  12%  Ems?”  W.  B. 
Bryant,  of  the  Paterson  Press-Guard¬ 
ian. 

Other  topics  suggested  for  considera¬ 
tion  are  “The  Field  of  the  Rural  News¬ 
paper,”  “How  Should  the  Rates  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  Be  Determined?”  “Do  Pre¬ 
miums,  as  Circulation  Boosters,  Pay?” 
“Should  iEvery  Newspaper  Have  Its 
Special  Representative?” 


Rotary  Newspaper  Section 

The  Internationai  Association  of  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs,  through  Charles  D.  Atkin¬ 
son,  business  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  and  resident  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Trade  Section 
of  the  Association,  is  arranging  for  a 
meeting  of  the  newspaper  section  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Rotary 
Clubs.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  at  least  one  luncheon  meeting,  on 
June  19,  at  the  Capital  City  Club  in  At¬ 
lanta.  The  Newspaper  Section  has  460 
members. 


Want  S.  N.  P.  A.  Membership 
The  bulletin  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  announces 
that  nine  applications  for  membership 
in  the  Association  have  been  received, 
the  following  being  the  applicants:  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun, 
Dallas  (lex.)  News,  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch,  Meridian  (Miss.)  Dispatch,  St. 
Augustine  (Fla.)  Evening  Record,  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  Post,  Pensa¬ 
cola  (Fla.)  News. 


Pupils  Taught  from  Clips 
Miss  Florence  Holliday,  teacher  of 
history  in  the  Oak  Cliff  High  School  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  organized  a  club 
among  the  .students  of  history  for  the 
study  of  current  events,  clippings  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Dal¬ 
las  Evening  Journal  being  used  as  a 
ba.sis  for  study.  This  is  the  first  club 
in  Dallas  making  use  of  newspapers 
for  textbooks. 


Kill  Ad  Tax  BiU 

The  A.ssembly  Cities  Committee,  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  voted  unanimously  on 
March  20  to  kill  the  so-called  Marsh  bill, 
which  seeks  to  tax  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  particularly  to  permit  cities  to 
levy  against  bill  boards,  electric  adver¬ 
tising  .signs,  and  advertising  in  general. 
This  effectually  kills  the  bill  for  this  sea¬ 
son. 
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Annual  dinner-dance  of  the  League  of  Adverti.sing  Women  of  New  York  city,  held  Tuesday  evening  March  20th  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  About  275  were 
present,  among  them  being  the  following:  Miss  Mabel  Graswinckel,  Miss  Minna  Hall  Simmons,  E.  K.  Berger,  Mrs.  C.  E.  (Jalston,  J.  Bain  Thompson,  C.  E.  Miller, 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Motz,  M.  H.  Long,  Mi.ss  Edith  V.  Uighter,  Sam  Du  Bois,  Mr.and  Mr.s.  Jesse  Weinberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Paschall,  Mi.ss  Aylet  Lapsley, 
Walter  Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mead,  George  Nowland,  H.  H.  Cooke,  Fred  Kalkoff,  Hall  Marshbanks,  Miss  Marcia  Meyers,  Porter  Caruthers,  Wm.  J. 
Kennedy,  Mi.ss  Pearl  Richless,  E.  Galvaston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Jackson,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Neill,  Mi.ss  Ida  Clarke,  Miss  LilliJS  Clarke,  Miss  Florence  Melster,  Miss 
Jane  Carroll,  Mrs.  Duryea,  T.  H.  Moore,  T.  E.  Cleary,  Charles  Francis,  T.  E.  Flynn,  Wm.  Crompton,  T.  E.  Childs,  John  Clyde  Oswald,  fldward  Wolcott,  Mr. 
and  Mr.s.  E.  Kresse,  Miss  Nan  Guck,  Mi.ss  Eiizabeth  Maguire. 


INSURANCE  ADS  NEEDED 
URGES  M.  H.  DeYOUNG 

Veteran  Publisher  of  San  Francisco 
(Chronicle  Recalls  Days  When  Life 
(Companies  Were  Liberal  Users  of 
Newspaper  Space,  and  Deplores  Pres¬ 
ent  Publicity  Methods. 

The  adverti.sing  in  newspapers  of  life 
insurance  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
e.sting  address  by  M.  H.  de  Young,  for 
fifty  years  proprietor  and  publisher  ot 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Life  Underwriter.s’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  northern  California,  held  recent¬ 
ly  in  San  Francisco. 

The  address  made  a  strong  iinpres.sion 
on  the  general  agents  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  many  of  them  have  agreed  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  their  home 
office  to  consider  the  possibility  of  se- 
<-uring  an  approipriation. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  de  Young 
.said: 

"In  1880  came  the  era  in  life  in.surance 
when  the  big  men  came  into  it — men 
like  Hyde,  of  the  Equitable;  McCall,  of 
the  New  York  Lite,  and  others  of  broad 
vision. 

"These  great  leaders  in  life  insurance 
were  men  who  knew  how  to  develop 
and  broaden  their  companies,  and  their 
great  scheme  was  adverti.sing,  and 
newspaper  advertising,  which  alone  can 
give  definite  results. 

“I  can  remember  when  Hyde  began 
his  memorable  career,  and  made  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  tontine  insurance.  1  believe 
that  has  now  nearly  gone  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  but  Hyde  made  a  feature  of  it.  He 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers.  1  re¬ 
member  that  he  advertised  to  the  ex¬ 


tent  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  our  paper — and  he  developed  the 
Equitable  until  it  became  one  of  the 
greatest  companies  in  America. 

ADVERTISINQ  BFMJUGHT  RESULTS. 

“And  it  was  advertising  that  accom¬ 
plished  that  success.  Advertising,  and 
advertising  of  the  right  kind,  did  it. 

After  giving  amazing  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  enormous  sums  now  being  paid 
to  agents  for  securing  new  business, 
amounting  in  one  case  last  year  to 
more  than  the  amount  of  new  premi¬ 
ums  obtained,  Mr.  de  Young  said: 

“Now  I  assert  that  if  they  would 
spend  more  money  in  advertising,  in 
.sowing  the  seeds  of  life  insurance  in 
the  minds  of  young  people,  it  would 
not  be  so  difficult  to  secure  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  high  cost  in  writing  it 
would  be  eliminated.  The  solicitor  would 
have  less  trouble  in  securing  business. 
He  could  afford  to  work  for  less  com¬ 
mission,  for  he  would  find  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  writing  insurance  and  could 
write  more. 

AD\'ERTI8ING  IS  A  TEACHER. 

“The  average  man  figures  that  he 
can  earn  enough  in  his  lifetime  to  care 
for  his  family  until  bis  family  ceases 
to  be  dependent  upon  him.  But  when 
you  impress  upon  that  man  the  fallacy 
of  such  an  argnment,  and  show  him 
what  it  means  when  a  man  dies  and 
leaves  his  family  in  dire  distress,  you 
teach  him  that  life  insurance  is  the  best 
investment  he  can  make — an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  lighten  the  gloom  of 
death. 

“If  the  young  man  has  been  taught 
these  facts  through  advertising,  it  will 
not  take  your  solicitors  long  to  get 
some  sort  of  order  out  of  him.  And 


as  he  prospered  he  would  increase  the 
size  of  his  policy. 

“I  hope  you  gentlemen  may  spread 
the  true  gospel  of  life  insurance  broad- 
ca.st.  And  I  hope  you  can  bring  home 
to  your  managers  the  correct  way  of 
sowing  the  seed — the  way  that  will 
teach  young  men  and  young  women 
the  value  of  insurance — and  that  way 
is  .adverti.sing.  , 

VA.ST  SUMS  WASTED. 

“What  are  your  companies  doing? 
You  have  your  folders  and  your  pam¬ 
phlets  and  your  iKJoklets.  .Vnd  your 
companies  spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  that  form  of  advertising. 
What  happens  to  these  pamphlets  and 
booklets? 

"  "Send  them  out  to  agencies  all  over 
the  country,’  says  the  head  man.  And 
they  are  .sent.  And  the  local  manager 
•says.  ’Give  them  to  the  agents  to  dis¬ 
tribute.’  And  the  agents  put  some  in 
their  pockets,  and  the  rest  sleep  under 
the  counters.  Not  10  per  cent,  of  them 
ever  get  into  the  hands  of  people  where 
they  do  any  good.  The  companies 
•spend  $400,000  in  printing,  and  about 
$399,000  of  it  is  wa.sted. 

"How'  many  great  bu.siness  houses  in 
this  country  are  there  that  have  not 
been  newspaper  advertisers?  Not  one. 
The  successful  man.  and  the  successful 
bu.siness,  is  the  one  that  advertises.  And 
the  succes.sful  man  is  the  man  who 
knows  where  to  adverti.se  and  when  to 
advertise.  'Phe  .s<-holarly  man  and  the 
theorist  writes  his  pamphlets  and  his 
lx)oklets,  and  his  men  tell  him  they 
are  ‘great’ — that  they  are  ’wonderful 
productions.’  and  describes  the  great  ef¬ 
fect  they  will  have.  And  they  might 
have  a  great  effect  if  any  one  ever 
read  them.” 


RAILROAD  STRIKE  ADVERTISING 

Seventeen  Thousand  Newspapers  Shared 
Expenditure  of  $300,000. 

In  connection  with  the  threatened 
railroad  strike,  circulars  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  members  of  the  railway 
Brotherhoods  in  Chicago  charging  that 
17,000  newspapers  were  paid  “untold 
amounts  to  create  a  demand  for  a  law 
•suppres.sing  indu.strial  unrest”  to  the 
end  that  railroad  employees  would  be 
prohibited  from  striking  by  statutory 
enactment. 

This  charge  was  promptly  denied  by 
the  railroads.  A  statement  issued  by 
the  Association  of  Western  Railways 
.said  the  accu.sation  undoubtedly  referred 
to  the  advertising  published  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  “for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  public  the  facts  regarding  their  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  employees  in  train 
.service.” 

This  advertising,  according  to  the 
statement,  was  placed  in  approximately 
17,000  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  about  14,000  have  rendered 
bills,  the  aggregate  amount  being  less 
than  $300,000. 

“In  other  words,”  the  statement  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  total  _  amount  which  has 
been  spent  for  advertising  in  these 
newspapers  averages  less  than  $22  per 
new.spaper.  ...  It  should  be  added 
in  this  connection  that  the  railway 
Brotherhoods  also  inserted  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  large  number  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  presenting  their 
side  of  the  controversy.” 

The  fellow  who  raises  his  voice  usu¬ 
ally  manages  to  convince  everybody 
within  hearing  that  he  is  a  noisome  nui¬ 
sance. 
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II 


THE  BUSINESS  END  OF 
A  GREAT  DAILY  PAPER 

Loois  Wiley,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Tells  How  the  Publisher  of  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Daily  Conducts  It — Advertising 
and  Circulation  Methods  Explained  — 
More  Talent  Needed. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Louis  Wiley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  the  pupiis  of  the  Polytechnic  Prepar¬ 
atory  School,  of  Brooklyn,  March  19,  on 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
business  ofBce  of  a  daily  newspaper: 

“The  function  of  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper  is  to  bring 
about  profitable  results.  The  news  and 
business  departments  must  work  to¬ 
gether  or  there  will  be  failure.  If  the 
news,  and  all  the  news,  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  reliable  and  attractive  form, 
the  newspaper  will  lose  readers  and  the 
advertiser  will  seek  another  paper.  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  advertising,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  to.  obtain,  there  will  not  be  rev¬ 
enue  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
expenses. 

“To  accomplish  results  the  business 
department  must  seek  and  adopt  the 
best  mechanical  contrivances,  the  mo.st 
expeditious  methods  of  circulation,  the 
latest  means  of  typesetting,  of  sterotyp- 
Ing,  of  press  work,  of  mailing,  and  of 
transportation.  All  these  must  be 
brought  into  play  to  give  the  publish- 
er.s’  programme  a  chance  of  materiali¬ 
zation. 

“The  duty  of  a  circulation  manager 
is  to  provide  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  copies  at  places  throughout  the 
world  where  newspapers  are  sold,  and 
to  prepare  literature  calling  attention 
to  the  merits  9f  that  newspaper.  The 
work  of  the  subscription  manager  is  to 
develop  a  demand  for  the  newspaper 
through  subscription  by  mail. 

GETTING  OUT  THE  MAIL. 

“The  mail  and  delivery  department  in 
the  Times  Annex  occupies  over  5,000 
square  feet  of  space  on  the  street  floor. 
Address  stencils  are  prepared  In  the 
mailing  room,  and  each  morning  a  mail¬ 
ing  machine  addresses  and  wraps  the 
papers.  The  papers  are  then  put  In 
mail  sacks,  weighed  by  the  postal  clerk, 
who  is  assigned  to  this  special  work 
in  newspaper  mailing  rooms.  This  clerk, 
after  weighing  the  mall,  issues  a  ‘catch 
ticket,’  which  permits  a  newspaper  to 
take  the  mail  direct  to  the  train,  oth¬ 
erwise  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
early  mail  to  be  sent  to  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice. 

EXCLUDING  FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISING. 

“There  has  been  an  unusual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  advertising  in 
recent  years,  but  much  time,  money, 
and  energy  are  even  now  wasted.  Ef¬ 
fective  advertising — advertising  which 
brings  results — requires  most  careful 
study — not  only  of  an  advertiser’s  mar¬ 
ket,  but  his  sales  methods,  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  mediums,  and  what  constitutes 
the  convincing  appeal;  that  is  to  say, 
the  copy  of  the  advertisement.  In  short, 
the  how,  when,  and  where  of  advertis¬ 
ing  requires  the  closest  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  study  in  order  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess.  Haphazard,  spasmodic  advertis¬ 
ing  never  has  paid. 

‘"The  responsibility  of  excluding  frau¬ 
dulent  offers  rests  upon  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Dishonest  advertising 
injures  the  newspapers  that  accept  it, 
and  affects  honest  advertisers.  The 
teiTdency  in  leading  newspaper  offices  is 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  dishon¬ 
est  trader.  On  the  staff  of  the  Times 
is  a  man  of  legal  knowledge  and  exper¬ 


ience  who  investigates  the  pretensions 
and  good  faith  of  new  advertisers. 

MAIL  RBCEaVED  BV  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

“An  interesting  feature  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  office  is  the  amount  of  mall  which 
is  received — not  only  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  in  answer  to  advertise¬ 
ments  which  appear  in  its  classified 
columns.  'This  mail  is  distributed  often  to 
box  numbers.  Each  advertiser  in  the 
want  pages  is  given  a  box  number,  with 
a  claim  ticket.  He  has  a  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  mail  addressed  to  that  box 
for  five  days. 

“A  large  corps  of  stenographers  is 
employed,  for  much  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  is  obtained  by  correspondence. 
Throughout  this  city  and  the  country 
are  several  thou.sand  advertising  agents 
who  make  good  Incomes  by  obtaining 
advertisements  for  newspapers.  They 
receive  a  commission  from  the  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  cost  of  the  advertisements 
placed  in  them.  Very  few  local  or  na¬ 
tional  accounts  now  come  to  a  news¬ 
paper  direct — most  of  them  are  placed 
through  advertising  agents  The  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  is,  theoretically,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  newspaper.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  to  assume  full  financial 
respon.sibiliity.  As  a  rule,  he  receives  15 
per  cent,  on  all  adverti-sements  pro¬ 
cured. 

“The  rotogravure  process  has  made 
possible  the  reproduction  on  rapid 
presses  of  pictures  showing  all  the  deli¬ 
cate  gradations  of  tone  of  a  carefully 
finished  individual  photograph,  wash 
drawing,  or  painting.  The  attention  of 
the  advertising  public  is  becoming  fo- 
cu.ssed  more  and  more  on  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  beautiful  lllu.stratlons  contained 
in  the  rotogravure  process. 

YEARI.Y  NEWS  PRINT  CONSUMPTION. 

“In  the  'Times  Building  there  is  a 
consumption  of  about  a  ton  of  news 
ink  per  day,  and  about  two  tons  of  ink 
are  used  per  week  for  the  rotogravure 
and  half-tone  sections  issued  with  the 
Sunday  Timea 

“Thirty-five  thousand  tons  of  news 
print  paper  are  used  per  year,  and  about 
8,000  tons  of  high-class  paper  for  the 
Sunday  feature.^,  pictorial,  and  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

“There  are  222  employees  in  the  ’Times 
composing  room,  117  in  the  preas  room, 
12fi  in  the  mailing  room,  2.3  in  the  ste¬ 
reotyping  room,  and  45  employees  on 
the  Times  process  work  and  platorial 
pre.ases.  There  are  50  employees  who 
act  as  elevator  men,  watchmen,  clean¬ 
ers.  and  porters.  In  the  business,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  circulation  departments 
about  300  men  and  women  are  employed. 

INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  TALENT. 

“There  is  always  a  demand  and  an 
urgent  need  in  newspaper  work  for 
young  men  who  posse.ss  the  cardinal 
\”irtues  of  manhood — prudence,  justice, 
temperance  and  fortitude,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity — 'men  of  vision,  ambition, 
and  energy — men  of  the  strictest  hon¬ 
esty,  thorough  and  painstaking.  For 
such,  honor,  fame,  and  fortune  wait, 
either  in  the  bu.sine.ss  office  or  the  edi¬ 
torial  chair. 

“Some  of  you  may  be  aspirants  to  the 
profession  of  Journalism.  Bear  in  mind 
that  honesty  of  purpose  will  produce 
the  best  business  results,  and  that  no 
newspaper  which  has  not  the  highe.st 
principles  of  editorial  and  business  man¬ 
agement  to  guide  it  will  have  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  Journali.sm  of  the 
country.” 


It  will  not  be  amiss  for  the  average 
bu.siness  man  to  take  the  same  advice 
he  gives  to  his  son  about  keeping  a 
savings  bank  account. 


SOFT  DRINK  AD  CAMPAIGN 


Southern  Newspapers  In  “Dry”  States 
Will  Reap  the  Benefits. 

Southern  newspapers  are  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  advertising  campaign  that 
will  run  into  the  hundred  thousand- 
dollar  class,  in  the  popularizing  of  a 
soft  drink.  At  the  outset,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  confined  to  the  State  of 
Georgia.  When  the  plan  of  distribution 
has  been  worked  out  for  that  common¬ 
wealth,  it  will  be  extended  to  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  South. 

Distribution  is  to  precede  the  adver¬ 
tising,  which  is  to  be  generous  in  or¬ 
der  to  stimulate  the  demand.  'The  idea 
is  to  place  Rose-O,  the  name  of  the 
soft  drink,  in  every  town  in  the  State. 
The  sales  and  advertising  campaign.s 
were  planned  by  Jack  Carr,  president 
of  the  Rlch-Carr  Advertising  Company, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  through  which  office 
the  accounts  will  go  out. 


AFTER  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Thomson,  of  A.N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  Returning  from  the  West. 

Chicago,  March  23. — W.  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  been  here  for 
several  days.  Mr.  Thomson  has  been 
as  far  West  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  call¬ 
ing  on  the  companies  and  concerns  he 
visited  a  few  months  ago.  In  the  Inter¬ 
est  of  newspaper  advertising.  His  trip 
to  the  Coast  was  for  the  purpose  of 
clinching  a  number  of  matters,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  add  to  the  revenue  of 
the  newspapers  In  the  future,  by  the 
addition  of  new  accounts,  from  firms 
that  have  never  before  used  the  news¬ 
papers,  or  that  have  not  advertised  in 
any  manner.  Mr.  Thomson  is  on  his 
way  to  New  York.  He  expects  to  stop 
at  a  number  of  other  points  before 
reaching  Manhattan. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


30  Broad  Street 
New  York 


To  the  Holders  of  Preferred  and  Common  Stock: 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  have  unanimously  voted  to 
offer  to  Preferred  Stockholders,  in  full  settlement  of  all  deferred 
dividends — 

7^-2  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  their  holdings  of  Preferred 
Stock  in  cash, 

14  per  cent,  in  Six  Per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock, 

12  per  cent,  in  Common  Stock, 

provided,  however,  that  the  holders  of  such  an  amount  of  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  as  the  Company  and  the  Committee  representing  the 
Preferred  Stockholders  shall  deem  sufficient,  shall  accept  said 
offer  by  depositing  their  stock  with  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
Depositary,  16  Wall  Street,  New  York,  subject  to  a  Deposit 
Agreement  bearing  even  date  herewith.  Copies  of  this  Deposit 
Agreement,  including  circular  letter  to  Stockholders,  outlining  in 
detail  the  plan  of  adjustment,  and  copies  of  letter  to  the  bond¬ 
holders,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  Depositary,  or  from  the  International  Paper  Company, 
whose  officers  will  he  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  or  give  any 
further  information  that  may  be  desired. 

Dated  January  31,  1917. 

PHILIP  T.  DODGE.  President. 


To  Holders  of  Certificates  for  Shares  of  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
International  Paper  Company: 

While  all  but  about  IS  per  cent,  of  the  preferred  stock  has 
already  accepted  the  above  offer,  in  order  to  permit  the  plan  to 
be  carried  out  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  Committee  to 
obtain  the  acceptance  of  practically  all  of  the  stock.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  extended  the  time  for  deposit  up  to  and  including 
March  23,  1917. 

Holders  of  preferred  stock  are  urged  ' to  immediately  deposit 
their  certificates,  duly  endorsed  for  transfer  in  blank  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  proper  instruments  of  transfer,  with  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  Depositary,  16  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  or  with 
The  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Mass.,  or  The  Northern 
New  York  Trust  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Such  deposit  will  impose 
no  expense  upon  the  stockholder,  and  without  further  act  on 
the  part  of  the  stockholders  depositing  will  constitute  their  assent 
to  and  approval  of  the  financial  plan  and  the  proposed  adjustment 
of  the  deferred  dividends,  and  of  all  the  terms  of  the  deposit 
agreement,  dated  January  31,  1917. 

Negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  will  be  issued  by  the  Deposi¬ 
taries.  Bankers  Trust  Company  certificates  of  deposit  have  been 
listed  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Dated,  New  York,  March  17,  1917. 

F.  N.  B.  CLOSE,  Chairman, 
GATES  W.  McGARRAH, 
SAMUEL  McROBERTS. 
OGDEN  MILLS, 

RUDOLF  PAGENSTECHER. 
E.  V.  R.  THAYER. 

ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN, 

Committee. 


Counsel: 

STETSON,  JENNINGS  &  RUSSELL, 

New  York  City. 

Secretary  to  Committee: 

OWEN  SHEPHERD. 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Depositary : 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY, 
i6  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Registrar  of  Certificates  of  Deposit: 

CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

57  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Agents  of  Depositary: 

THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON.  MASS. 
THE  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  TRUST  CO.. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


■  \ 
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PROFITABLE  CONFERENCE 
ARRANGED  FOR  TEACHERS 


CLASS  TOLD  REPORTING 
IS  BUILT  UPON  YOUTH 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE 
PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
Attached  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


Chirago  City  Elditors  Win  Unqualified 
Friendship  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
hy  Consenting  to  Give  Short  Talks  at 
the  Convention—  Planned  to  Make 
Meetings  as  Informative  as  Possible. 

More  good  things  have  been  arrang¬ 
ed  for  the  teachers  of  journalism,  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  agricuitural  editors,  and 
men  and  women  engaged  in  publicity 
work,  who  will  attend  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  American  As- 
so<’iation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
which  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  April  5, 
6,  and  7. 

James  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  New  York 
I'niversity,  and  president  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  details  of  the  progranune,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  Uussell  Whitman,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  and  K.  W.  Parsons,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  to  address  the  teachers.  Mr.  Lee 
has  also  arranged  to  have  the  city  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Chicago  newspapers  hold  a 
symposium  on  “News.” 

(\  I..  Speed,  city  editor  of  the  Chi- 
<-ago  Kvening  Post,  will  point  out  .some 
news  stories  that  are  good  and  .some 
that  are  not,  and  will  tell  why.  He 
will  also  point  how,  in  his  opinion,  ac¬ 
tual  newspaper  work  is  a  series  of 
compromifies. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  of  the  Mahin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  known  everywhere 
as  an  excellent  speaker,  in  addition  to 


Floyd  Thomas,  Former  Legislative  Re¬ 
porter  for  the  Knickerbocker  Press, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Gives  Genuine  Ad¬ 
vice  to  Students  of  Journalism  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  reporter’s  "pod  of  P’s”  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  beginning  class  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  a 
talk  by  Floyd  Thomas  Friday  morning, 
March  9.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Iowa  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and 
also  of  the  College  of  Law.  During  the 
last  three  years  he  has  served  as  copy- 
reader  on  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
wire  editor  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  legislative  reporter 
for  the  Knickerbocker  Press  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

The  “pod”  includes,  Mr.  Thomas  ex¬ 
plained,  Preparedness,  Push,  Persever¬ 
ance,  Personality,  and  Purpose. 

“Newspaper  work  is  something  more 
than  being  able  to  use  good  English  and 
the  correct  grammatical  structure,”  he 
elaborated.  “The  reporter  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  convey  an  impression,  to  catch 
a  shifting  scene  or  an  emotion,  and 
write  about  it  so  that  he  will  impress 
the  reader  as  he  himself  was  impressed. 

“The  reporter  must  have  the  push  to 
keep  going  after  news  of  new  events,  for 
the  man  who  finds  out  about  the  new 
things  is  the  man  who  gets  ahead. 

“Personality  is  a  great  asset.  The 
reporter  must  be  able  to  impress  him¬ 
self  upon  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  so  that  they 
will  remember  him.  That  is  the  way 
that  he  will  keep  on  the  Inside. 

“In  reporting  there  are  a  lot  of  un¬ 
pleasant  things.  Pride  in  your  work 
is  a  splendid  antidote  for  them.  Pride  is 
like  steam  in  a  locomotive:  it  keeps  the 
reporter  going. 

“Purpose  for  the  new.spaper  reporter 
must  be  the  purpose  to  get  ahead  rapid¬ 
ly  or  get  out  of  the  profession.  Report¬ 
ing  is  built  upon  youth.  If  a  man  has 
not  become  competent  to  handle  a  good 
desk  job  by  the  time  he  is  thirty,  he 
had  better  go  into  something  else.  And 
the  newspaper  profession  is  particularly 
good  for  just  that  thing.  As  some  one 
else  has  said,  it  is  the  best  profession  in 
which  to  find  opportunities  to  get  into 
something  better.” 

Mr.  Thomas  is  following  his  own  ad¬ 
vice  about  getting  out  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  early 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  hold  down 
the  good  desk  jobs.  He  will  soon  begin 
the  practice  of  law  in  Ottumwa,  la. 


Stitdent-Reporters  at  Work  in  the  Local,  Room  of  the  Ohio  State  Lantern, 
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WOMEN  OUTRANK  MEN 


teachers  at  round-table  sessions  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  take  up  pedagogic 
problems. 


Girl  Wins  Prize  Offered  by  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard  for  Best  Contribution. 

Mildred  A.  Myers,  of  the  fourth-year 
cla.ss  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  was  awarded  the  $10  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  for  the  best  contribution  to 
“The  Moving  Row,”  a  column  of  human 
interest  carried  on  its  editorial  page. 
Minna  Lewinson,  of  the  third-year  class, 
received  commendation  for  her  work. 

The  contest  was  an  experiment  in 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between 
schools  of  journalism  and  newspaper 
city  editors.  It  was  open  ^o  students 
in  the  professional  courses  taught  by 
Prof.  Franklin  Matthews  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism,  and  ran  for 
two  months,  ending  March  1.  Space 
rates  were  paid  for  all  material  printed. 


Will  Hear  Cox,  Stone,  and  Hinman 

(k>v.  James  Cox,  of  Ohio;  Oeorge 
Wheeler  Hinman,  president  of  Marietta 
College  and  former  owner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean ;  Melville  E.  Stone, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Paul  Cowles,  division  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  A.ssociated  Press,  have  con¬ 
sented  to  addre.ss  the  meeting  of  the 
Asso<'iated  Pre.ss  Editors  of  Ohio,  which 
will  be  held  in  Columlius,  Monday,  April 
2.  Two  .sessions  will  be  held,  one  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  Chamber  of  C’ommerce, 
and  another  in  the  evening  at  the  Desh- 
ler  Hotel.  The  afternoon  meeting  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  busine.ss  mat¬ 
ters,  while  a  dinner  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  evening  se.s.sion. 


Can  Write  and  Talk 

For  the  fifth  time  in  the  seven  ye-us 
that  the  industrial  journalism  course  in 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultui’al  College 
h.*s  been  in  existence,  the  honors  in  iht 
annual  oratorical  contest  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  went  this  year  to  a  student  in  the 
journalism  course.  Arthur  W.  Boyer, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  State  (tollegian,  tne 
snident  newspaper,  won,  witl:  an  ora¬ 
tion  on  Japan. 


Goes  to  Washington 
Eric  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  instruction  in 
journalism  during  the  Summer  School 
of  the  University  of  Wa.shington  in 
Seattle  this  coming  summer.  Dean  Allen 
will  be  assisted  by  E.  E.  Troxell,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 


James  Melvin  Lee. 


Write  for  Home  Papers 
County  news-letters  containing  items 
on  the  doings  of  students  from  various 
Wisconsin  towns  and  cities  who  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Ifniversity  of  Wisconsin 
will  be  supplied  to  the  papers  of  the 
state  by  students  in  the  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  during  the  remainder  of  the  col¬ 
lege  year.  About  forty  student  report¬ 
ers  will  be  assigned  one  or  two  counties 
each,  and  their  news-letters  will  be  sent 
out,  once  in  two  weeks,  by  the  Press 
Bureau  as  in  past  years. 


Ijoing  a  mighty  good  newspaper  man, 
will  address  the  teachers  on  “Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising.” 

Paul  T.  Gilbert,  managing  editor  of 
Cartoons  Magazine,  will  give  a  talk  on 
“Newspaper  Cartoons.” 

Mr.  Oarke,  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  has  agreed  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  teachers.  He  promises  that, 
if  he  can’t  attend,  he  will  .send  Jack 
lAit  as  his  substitute.  Now  the  teach- 
er.s  are  demanding  that  Mr.  Clarke  ap¬ 
pear,  and  that  he  bring  Mr.  Lait  with 
him. 

B.  H.  Beitler,  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  promised  to  help 
out. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  programme 
will  be  a  luncheon,  and  possibly  a  din¬ 
ner  also,  at  the  Quadrangle  CHub,  at  the 
University  of  Cffilcago. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  arranging  the  pi-ogramme, 
has  tried  to  make  the  conference  as 
Informative  as  possible.  However,  the 


Editors  to  Meet 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  .student 
editors  of  university,  college,  and  high- 
school  paper  publications  will  be  iicld 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  May  '6 
and  19. 


Propose  Telephone  Alphabet 

Student  reporters  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  are  required  to  memorize  a  certain 
list  of  words  for  use  in  telephoning.  It 
has  been  proposed  that  students  of 
journalism  in  all  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  adopt  a  uniform  list  of 
words. 


To  Offer  Summer  Instruction 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Journalism  will  offer  its  first  summer 
session  work  in  journalism  this  year.  A 
two-hour  course,  entitled  “The  News¬ 
paper  and  the  School,”  Intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istratora  will  be  given  by  (Chester  H. 
Westfall,  instructor  in  journalism. 


A  good  listener  learns  constantly — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  impresses  his  as¬ 
sociates  with  the  idea  that  he  knows 
more  than  he  really  doe.s. 


If  the  other  fellow  loses  his  temper, 
don’t  let  go  of  yours.  He  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  one  man  cannot  make  a 
quarrel  Interesting. 


Keeping  everlasting  at  it  undoubtedly 
brings  success,  but  going  about  it  the 
right  way  saves  a  heap  of  time. 
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THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 

“Multiple  Magazine 
Linotypes  Speed  Up 
Production,  Accom¬ 
plish  Economy  and 
Improve  T  ypography  ” 

This  statement  from 
James  M.  Thomson, 
publisher  of  The  New 
Orleans  Item,  summarizes  the  economies  effected 
by  his  recently  installed  Model  9  (four  maga¬ 
zine)  Linotype.  Other  publishers  interested  in 
reducing  their  composition  costs  can  profit  by 

Mr.  Thomson’s  experience 
by  equipping  their  composing 
rooms  with  Multiple  Linotypes. 

“SMALL  ADS”  is  the  title  of  a  folder 
of  specimens  produced  by  one  operator  on 
a  Model  9  in  one  week  on  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

IKK)  S.  Wabash  Ave.  646  Sacramento  St.  549  Baronne  St. 

Toronto:  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  .35  Lombard  St. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  19,  1917. 

M crgenthaler  Linotype  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

.  Gentlemen: 

The  Multiple  Magazine  Linotype  recently  installed 
by  us  undoubtedly  accomplishes  economy  from  an 
operating  standpoint,  improves  typography  and  speeds 
up  production. 

It  is  seventeen  years  since  I  purchased  my  first  Lino¬ 
type  for  my  paper  in  Norfolk.  Since  that  time  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  the  continued  improvement  of  this 
marvelous  machine. 

Thanks  in  part  at  least  to  our  Linotype  battery  we 
are  today  handling  the  largest  advertising  volume  in 
our  history,  as  well  as  the  largest  circulation  in  our 
history,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  apparently  with  .satis¬ 
faction  to  both  reader  and  advertiser. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Thomson 


LINOTYPE 


MARK  9 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  PAPERS 
ECONOMIZE  NEWS  PRINT 


Metropolitan  Dailies  Printed  3,056  Less 
Pafces  of  Redaction  and  1,479  More 
Pages  of  Advertising,  but  Reduced 
Number  of  Pages  Issued  During  tbe 
Past  Four  Months. 

The  daily  newspapers  of  New  York 
city  printed  1,378  less  pages  for  the 
months  of  Noveml>er  and  December, 
191*5,  and  January  and  February,  1917, 
when  the  news  print  crisis  was  most 
a»-ute,  than  they  did  during  the  corre- 
.H|K>nding  period  one  year  previous. 
They  printed  1,479  more  pages  of  ad- 
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verti.sing  during  the  same  time  than 
they  did  for  the  identical  period  twelve 
months  ago.  While  they  exhibited  such 
a  gnitifying  gain  in  advertising,  the  rec- 
orii  .shows  that  they  a<‘tualty  |>rinted 
3.<*.'>t5  le.ss  jiage.s  of  reading  matter. 

The  number  of  pages  of  reading  mat- 
t»T  an<l  iulvertising  was  calculated  by 
Jason  Itogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  (Jlol>e,  from  figures  compiled  by  the 
stati.sUcal  department  of  the  New  York 
Kvening  Po.st.  The  accompanying  chart, 
which  Mr.  Itogers  also  furnished,  re¬ 
veals  some  remarkable  changes. 

WHEN  THE  SAVING  WAS  EFFECTED. 

,  The  first  compari.son  on  the  chart  is 
that  .showing  the  total  number  of  pages 
printed  for  the  past  four  months,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  .same  period  one  year 
ago.  In  November  the  figures  were  the 
.same  for  lioth  periods,  but  cximmencing 
in  I>eceml>er,  1917,  there  was  a  steady 
liecline  or  saving  in  the  amount  of 
news  print  u.sed,  as  shown  by  the  de- 
crea-seci  numlier  of  pages  printed,  which 
may  lie  found  by  reference  to  the  figures 
on  the  left. 

The  .second  illustration  i.s  that  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
printed.  These  lines  exhibit  the  great¬ 
est  variation  in  terms  of  pages  printed. 
In  November  of  1916  less  pages,  ap¬ 
proximately,  were  printed  than  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year,  and  at  no  time  since  then  has 
the  greate.st  number  of  pages  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  published  reached  the  low. 
i*st  point  recorded  a  year  ago. 

The  last  iIIu.stration  shown  on  the 
chart  shows  tbe  steadily  increasing  ad¬ 


vertising  patronage,  in  pages,  compared 
with  the  same  period  one  year  ago.  The 
record  here  is  so  plain  that  it  requires 
no  explanation  as  to  the  four  months’ 
gain  in  pages. 

OTHER  B(X>NOMIE8. 

While  there  has  been  less  space  de¬ 
voted  to  news,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crecise  in  the  amount  of  news  publish¬ 
ed— that  is,  in  the  number  of  item.s. 
(ireater  economiies  have  been  practiced 
in  handling  and  displaying  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  Less  space  is  used  for  dashes, 
smaller  but  fully  as  prominent  display 
type  for  the  headings,  with  perhaps  a 
line,  or  a  deck  or  two,  omitted  from 
heads,  the  .space  thus  saved  being  de¬ 
voted  to  reading  matter.  Le.ss  space  has 
been  used  on  either  side  of  dashes  in 
the  heads,  and  cut-off  rules  between 
advertisements  have  l>een  eliminated 
where  the  border  rules  accompli.sh 
the  .same  purpose.  More  economy  is 
practiced  in  illu.strations,  and  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  space  around  them,  as  well  as 
in  department  and  feature  heads,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  .saving  of  space  that  was  for¬ 
merly  wasted.  With  some  papers  there 
has  been  a  saving  of  as  much  as  ^x  or 
.seven  c-olumns  of  reading  matter  in 
sixteen  pages. 

News  stories  have  been  cut  as  to  size, 
and  the  number  of  stories  or  items  in- 
crea-sed  by  an  amount  that  equals  the 
percentage  of  w’hite  paper  saved. 

Dne  of  the  foreign -language  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  who  prints  from  ten 
to  twelve  pages  a  day,  .said  recently  that 
in  a  ten-page  paper  he  printed  six  pages 
of  advertising  and  four  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  Talking  with  a  number  of  publish¬ 
ers,  he  asked  the  question,  “How  long 
would  it  take  you  to  read  those  four 
pages.” 

The  answers  were  varied.  The  for¬ 
eign-language  publl.sher  then  stated  that 
in  the  four  pages  he  printed  more  mat¬ 
ter  than  any  one  could  read  In  one  or 
two  hours  Pew  people,  he  .said,  devote 
more  than  thirty  minutes  to  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  if  it  would  take  two  hours 
to  read  his  four  pages,  he  figured  that 
he  was  giving  his  subscribers  four  times 
as  much  reading  matter  as  the  average 
among  them  would  peruse  in  a  day. 


Bridgeport  Post’s  Theatre  Party 
The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  through 
special  arrangement  with  Charles  A. 
Dillingham  and  Mark  A.  Luescher,  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome,  took  as  Post 
guests  1,500  Bridgeport  readers  of  that 
paper  to  New  York  by  special  trains 
last  Wednesday  to  view  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  .show.  It  was  probably  the  larg- 
e.st  special  theatre  party  ever  taken  to 
one  performance.  The  Bridgeporters 
were  all  given  free  tickets  by  the  Post 
and  journeyed  to  New  York  on  two  spe¬ 
cial  trains  of  ten  steel  cars  each.  These 
special  trains  left  Bridgeport  at  the 
close  of  business  hours,  and  returned 
the  same  evening  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  performance.  F'eatures  of  interest 
to  Bridgeporters  and  readers  of  the  Post 
were  rendered  during  the  performance, 
and  the  visitors  enjo.yed  the  outing  im¬ 
mensely. 


DOUBLES  NEWSPAPER  ADS 


Conklin  Fountain  Pen  Co.  to  Advertise 
in  Thirty-two  Cities  Next  Fall. 

The  Conklin  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  of 
Toledo,  O.,  is  to  double  its  newsipaper 
advertising  account  for  1917.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  thirty-two  cities  will  be  used. 
The  major  portion  of  the  campaign  will 
be  launched  in  the  fall,  though  some 
of  it  will  be  done  this  spring,  but  to 
what  extent  is  not  known.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
of  Philadelphia. 


B.  C.  PUBLISHERS  MET 

Dominion  Newspaper  Men  Keeping  in 
Close  Touch  with  Government. 

Members  from  all  over  the  province 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Columbia  Division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  Association,  at  Victoria,  last 
week.  This  is  the  first  time  ^that  the 
publishers  of  British  Columbia  have 
come  together. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  one 
calling  for  an  amendment  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  act  making  it  obligatory  upon 
cities  and  other  municipalities  to  publish 
annual  financial  statements  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  in  making  use  of 
the  press  to  promote  educational  cam¬ 
paigns  was  approved  and  a  resolution 
was  paased  urging  the  holding  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  British  (Columbia  after  the  war. 
.\  committee  was  appointed  to  analyze 
legislation  affecting  newspapers  and  to 
recommend  such  changes  as  .seemed  de- 
.sirable  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Di¬ 
vision. 

A  committee  was  named  to  wait  on 
the  provincial  government  with  a  view 
to  urging  them  to  launch  an  advertising 
campaign  in  the  interests  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  and  its  resources  and  to  promote 
the  greater  use  of  British  Columbia  fruit, 
fish,  and  lumber. 

The  Government  gave  this  committee 
a  favorable  hearing  and  appeared  inter¬ 
ested,  particularly  in  the  last-mentioned 
proposal.  They  promi.sed  action  later 
on. 

The  meeting  was  addre.ssed  by  John  M. 
Imrie,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  who  spoke  on  “Cooperation 
among  Newspapers,"  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  promoting  action  along  the 
lines  of  policy  being  followed  by  the 
parent  as.sociation. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  U.  Sutherland,  Nelson  News; 
vice-presidents,  F.  E.  Simpson,  Kam¬ 
loops  Standard-Sentinel;  Hugh  Savage, 
('owichan  I^eader;  secretary-treasurer, 
F.  J.  Burde,  Vancouver  Province;  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  U.  Dunn,  Victoria 
Times;  C.  H.  Sawle,  New  Hazelton  Her¬ 
ald;  L.  J.  Ball,  Vernon  News. 


HOW  GIBBONS  WAS  PREPARED 


(Carried  Life  Preserver,  Flashlights,  Fresh 
Water,  and  Brandy  Flask. 

Some  interesting  sidelights  on  getting 
war  news  are  contained  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  which  Robert  R.  MoCormiok  and 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  respectively,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  have  contributed  to  a  forthcomdng 
book  by  Floyd  Gibbons,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tribune.  The  book 
proper  reproduces  Mr.  Gibbons’s  remark¬ 
able  .story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Ijaoonla, 
on  which  he  was  a  passenger,  and  his 
account  of  the  militia  mobilization  at  the 
Mexican  border. 

“During  the  cour.se  of  the  war,”  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune  .says  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  “the  Tribune  has  made  many 
efforts  to  obtain  interesting  news  from 
England,  but,  due  to  the  censorship  and 
the  deadening  effect  of  London  associa¬ 
tion  upon  .Vmerican  new.spaper  men,  its 
own  correspondents  had  been  as  un¬ 
successful  as  the  correspondents  of  other 
newsjiapers.  We  chose  for  our  final  at¬ 
tempt  one  of  our  star  local  reporters, 
Floyd  P.  Giblions.  Mr.  Gibbons  has  add¬ 
ed  to  a  wide  experience  in  local  report¬ 
ing,  a  series  of  adventures  in  Mexico 
with  Villa,  the  expedition  to  Colonia 
Dublan  with  Pershing,  and  a  critical 
study  of  militia  mobilization  in  Texas. 
“In  order  to  safeguard  hU  voyage 


over,  we  suggested  that  he  should  travel  . 
with  Ambassador  von  Bemstorff,  on  the 
Frederik  VIII,  or  should  go  to  to  France 
via  Spain.  It  w’as  his  own  idea  to , 
cross  the  submarine  zone,  and  with  the 
expectation  of  being  submarined  on  the 
way.  For  this  contingency  he  was  cloth¬ 
ed  and  equipped  with  a  special  life  pre¬ 
server,  a  larg^  fre.sh  water  bottle,  elec¬ 
tric  flashlights,  and  a  flask  of  brandy. 

“Mr.  Gibbons’s  expectation  was  real¬ 
ized.  His  account  of  the  sinking  of  his 
ship,  the  Laconia,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  reporting  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

In  regard  to  the  mobilization  story, 
the  introduction  states  that  the  country 
cannot  hope  to  escape  catastrophe  un¬ 
less  it  realizes  the  inefficiency  of  military 
preparation  at  the  border  and  demands 
radical  reforms. 


FALSE  SILK  ADS  HIT 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Makes  Seven 
Rulings  to  Protect  Buyers. 

False  advertising  or  misbranding  of 
silk  fabrics  to  mislead  and  deceive  the. 
public  has  been  stopped  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  issued  seven 
conference  rulings  to  protect  the  public 
and  to  stop  certain  unlalr  practices 
which  had  grown  up  gradually,  due  to 
the  competitive  conditions  in  the  trade. 

Various  brands  of  cloth  and  fabrics 
were  labelled  as  silk  of  one  kind  and  an¬ 
other,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
contained  either  no  real  silk,  or  a  very 
small  proportion  thereof.  On  a  ba.sis 
of  these  rules  as  to  what  constituted 
fairness,  each  case  was  tested.  A  prac¬ 
tical  agreement  was  worked  out  as  to 
the  character  of  a  proposed  label  which 
would  so  correctly  brand  the  goods  as 
not  to  deceive  the  public. 


“Pure  Ad”  Law  Assured 
The  Senate  of  the  Oklahoma  Legis¬ 
lature,  in  se.ssion  at  Oklahoma  City,  has 
pa.ssed  the  “pure  advertising  bill,”  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Kerr.  The  bill  is 
modelled  after  the  law  advocated  by  the 
Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  the  World,  and 
strikes  the  word  “knowingly”  from  the 
present  law  liarring  the  defence  of  ig¬ 
norance  to  the  advertiser  charged  with 
making  a  false  .statement  in  an  adver- 
ti.sement.  The  bill  is  a.ssured  of  approval 
l)y  Gov.  Williams. 


Georgia  Daily  Suspends 

The  South  Georgia  Progress,  publish¬ 
ed  at  Americas,  Ga.,  has  announced  its 
suspension.  It  has  been  a  dally  morn¬ 
ing  paper  for  the  pa.st  year  or  more. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  was  a  weekly. 
The  Americas  Times-'Recorder,  which  is 
publi.shed  in  the  afternoon,  is  to  take 
care  of  the  paid-in-advance  subscribers 
to  the  Progress,  which  has  abandoned 
■both  its  morning  and  its  weekly  editions. 
E.  H.  Bradley,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  city  news  department  of  the 
Progress,  is  to  be  associated  with  Editor 
Cranston  Williams  in  the  publication  of 
the  Times-Recorder. 


New  Tonnage  in  April 
The  new  mill  of  the  Crown-Willamette 
Paper  Co.,  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C.,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  daily,  will  be  ready 
for  operation  April  15.  Provision  has 
lieen  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
plant  for  a  second  unit  of  125  tons  daily 
capacity.  The  new  mill  will  make  both 
news  print  and  kraft  for  shipment  to 
Pacific  ('oa.st  points  and  Au.stralia.  The 
company  owns  between  4,000,000,000  and 
5,000,000,000  feet  of  timber.  Ocean  Falls 
is  380  miles  north  of  Vancouver. 
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Greatest  News  Beat  of  the  War 
Scored  by  the  London  Times= 
Public  Ledger  Cable  Service 

The  Public  Ledger-London  Times  cable  service  gained  a  big  news 
beat  on  the  Russian  revolution.  Official  advices  from  Petrograd  to 
London,  were  cabled  direct  to  the  Ledger  Office,  and  gave  the 
Public  Ledger  a  bigger,  better  and  more  detailed  story  of  the  revolu- 
tion  than  any  other  American  newspaper. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST 
NEWS  SERVICE 


The  underlying  causes 
of  the  revolt,  the  names  of 
the  leaders,  the  statement 
of  the  British  Chancellor- 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  in¬ 
ternational  significance  of 
the  abdication  of  the  Czar 
and  its  probable  effect  on 
the  war — all  these  were 
covered  in  the  cabled  ac¬ 
counts  from  Petrograd  and 
London. 

The  Times’  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Petrograd  ‘‘cov 


ered”  the  revolution  in 
complete  detail,  and  the 
moment  the  Czar’s  Govern¬ 
ment  fell  dispatches  were 
released,  recording  the 
daily  story  of  the  revolt 
for  nearly  a  week  back. 

In  addition  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  happenings  in 
Petrograd,  the  Public 
Ledger  also  contained  a 
resume  of  the  London 
Times’  editorial  on  the  re¬ 
volution  and  a  list  of  the 


members  of  the  new  Rus¬ 
sian  cabinet. 

This  is  but  one  more  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  unequaled 
excellence  of  the  London 
'Times’  news-gathering  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  value  of 
the  Public  Ledger’s  ar¬ 
rangement  for  securing 
this  cable  service.  It  gives 
to  the  Public  Ledger  the 
most  comprehensive  news 
service  in  the  world. ' 


PUBLIC)^  LEDGER 

The  Newspaper  With  the  Worlds  Greatest  News  Service 
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TEXAS  AD  MEN  MEET  IN 
CONVENTION  AT  DALLAS 

Seventh  Annual  Session  Made  Notable 
by  Large  Attendance,  Good  Speeches, 
and  Much  Interest — Trading  Stamps 
Denounced  and  Pardon  for  Eytinge 
Recommended. 

A  large  attendance  and  much  interest 
marked  the  seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
Texas  at  Dallas  on  March  15  and  16. 
\V.  V.  Crawford,  of  Waco,  was  elected 
jiresideiit  for  the  coming  year. 

The  convention  decided  that  all  the 
Texas  clubs  should  go  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  St.  Louis  in  June  as  a  solid 
delegation,  and  that  all  should  wear 
l<adges  of  the  same  design.  Dallas  was 
silected  as  the  mobilization  point,  and 
"1  exas  h’irst”  was  adopted  as  the  slogan 
of  the  Texans  at  the  convention. 

J.  W.  Carlin,  of  Waco,  a  director  of 
the  club-at-large,  was  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  of  the  convention.  Discussing 
••Making  Type  Talk,”  Mr.  Carlin  made 
such  a  hit  that  the  convention  voted 
that  Ids  talk  should  be  repeated  before 
the  national  convention  in  St.  Louis,  and 
that  his  name  should  be  placed  on  the 
progiamme. 

'  Mr.  Carlin  warned  against  attempts  at 
••smartness  in  ad  writing,”  declaring  that 
the  merchant  who  tries  to  write  "clever” 
ads  generally  makes  a  mistake. 

•‘The  advertising  which  tries  to  force 
itself  upon  the  reader’s  attention  by 
trickery  of  type  or  wording  is  like  the 
book  agent  who  gains  admittance  to 
your  ollice  with  his  samples  hidden  un¬ 
der  his  coattail,”  Mr.  Carlin  said.  “The 
moment  you  lind  out  that  he  is  a  book 
agent,  you  are  sore  at  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  tricked  you  into  an  interview.  The 
ad  which  practices  deception,  even  if 
its  methods  gain  attention,  is  bad;  it 
creates  a  eu.spicion  that  there  may 
also  be  deception  in  the  merchandise 
itself. 

PLAIN  ADS  AKB  BEST. 

••Sometimes  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
be  ’fancy’  in  the  way  you  have  your 
headings  set  up,  but  usuEilly  the  plain¬ 
er  you  make  them  the  better.  Too 
mni  h  disiilay  is  as  bad  as  no  display 
at  all.  Di.splay  depends  on  contrast, 
and  if  there  is  no  contrast,  there  is  no 
ilisplay.” 

.Mr.  Carlin  defined  illu.strations  as  the 
••gestures  of  type  talk,”  and  added  that 
a  good  illustration  can  often  say  more 
than  a  thousand  words  of  type. 

His  final  admonition  to  the  ad-wrlter 
was: 

"Don’t  write  ads  to  yourself  or  to 
your  friends  or  to  your  boss.  The  ad 
that  fiatters  the  boss’s  vanity  probably 
won’t  fatten  his  profit  account.  The 
ad  that  your  wife  thinks  is  'Just  too 
clever  for  anything,’  isn’t  necessarily 
the  ad  that  wilt  bring  the  wife  of  the 
fellow  next  door  to  your  store  in  the 
morning.” 

"fteaching  the  Thou.sands  Through 
Adverthsing”  was  the  subject  discussed 
by  J.  W.  Booth,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  St. 
I.rf)uis.  Mr.  Booth  said  that  advertis¬ 
ing  was  equal  to  copy  plus  distribution 
or  circulation.  Circulation,  he  said,  is 
a  paramount  consideration,  and  in  this 
respect  advertisers  might  well  recog¬ 
nize  the  daiiy  newspapers  as  the  me¬ 
dium  which  best  affords  extensive  cir¬ 
culation.  The  circulation  afforded  by 
newspapers  should  be  used  as  a  criter¬ 
ion  in  the  purchase  of  advertising 
space.  Mr.  Booth  declared.  Advertising 
is  merely  buying  customers,  he  said, 
and  should  be  considered  in  this  light. 


because  the  purchase  is  profitable  if 
made  prudently.  Mr.  Booth  urged  the 
injection  of  persuasiveness  Emd  infiu- 
ence  in  advertising  copy,  which  should 
be  prepared  in  a  business-like  manner. 
Continuous  Eulvertising  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  a  trade-mark  on  poten¬ 
tial  consumers  was  especially  com¬ 
mended. 

Professor  John  D.  Trelevan,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  presented  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  effect  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  distribution  system. 

TBADINU  STAM.i’S  OPFOSBU. 

During  a  questionnaire  conducted  by 
President  J.  C.  Phelps,  the  Association 
went  on  record  as  being  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  trading  stamps  or 
other  premium  schemes  by  merchants. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  endorsing 
the  work  now  being  dune  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  teaching  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  administration,  ap¬ 
proving  the  recommendation  of  the 
president,  that  a  State-wide  advertising 
vigiiance  committee  be  created,  and 
asking  that  the  Governor  tuid  State 
Pardon  Board  of  Arizona  grant  a  par¬ 
don  to  Louis  Victor  Eytinge,  a  con¬ 
vict,  who  is  author  of  several  vMu- 
able  articles  on  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  topics. 


THREE  NEW  LIBEL  LAWS 


They  Are  Said  to  Be  Practically  Assured 
for  Texas. 

The  three  bills  amending  the  Tex¬ 
as  statute  relating  to  libel,  introduced 
in  the  Texas  Senate  by  Senator  R.  M. 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  and  supported  by  the  Texas  Press 
Association  and  the  press  of  the  State 
generally,  have  been  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  their  passage  by  the  House  is 
practically  assured.  Their  approval  by 
Governor  Ferguson  is  also  said  to  be 
a.ssured. 

These  three  bills  are:  (1)  Providing 
that  suits  for  libel  shall  be  brought  in 
the  county  of  the  plaintiff’s  residence 
or  of  the  defendant’s  residence;  (2) 
Providing  that  fair,  accurate,  and  ini- 
)>artial  reports  of  all  court  and  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings  shall  be  privileged 
matter,  and  making  clear  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  House  and  Senate 
committees  are  included;  (3)  To  rem¬ 
edy  the  present  statutes  by  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  con- 
.strued  as  taking  away  the  common  law 
defence  in  civil  action  for  libel. 


Big  Auto  Advertising 
On  Sunday,  March  18,  all  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers  had  large  automobile 
niimliers.  Each  paper  showed  careful 
editing,  and  the  well-filled  advertising 
columns  of  each  reflected  the  great 
prosiierity  of  this  district.  The  Press  had 
108  page.s,  of  which  32  were  automobile 
advertising.  Plach  Pre.ss  costs  9  cents 
IKistage,  weighing  1  pound  and  13 
ounces. 


Anti-Stamp  Bill  Killed 

The  Missouri  Anti-Trading  Stamp 
bill,  which  for  a  time  seemed  certain  of 
being  adopted  by  the  Missouri  Legisla¬ 
ture,  was  defeated  in  the  last  days  of 
that  iKidy’s  deliberations.  A  hard  fight 
was  made  against  it,  some  of  the  best 
legal  talent  in  the  State  being  hired  to 
represent  the  users  of  trading  stamps  in 
the  larger  Mi.s.souri  cities. 


Offer  for  Iroquois  Paper  Mills 
Senator  George  Wellington  has  made 
an  offer  of  $475,000  for  the  Iroquoi.s 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  if  the  proper¬ 
ty  after  examination  proves  .satisfac¬ 
tory  to  his  clients. 


GUNNISON  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  N.  Y.  TIMES’S  IDEALS 


Tells  Advertising  Staff  of  That  Paper 

That  They  Are  in  Good  Company — 

Luncheon  Talk  hy  Business  Manager 

of  Brooklyn  Eagle  Bristled  with 

Practical  Words. 

H.  F.  Gunnison,  business  manager  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  his  address  to 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  Times 
restaurant  in  the  Times  annex,  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  said: 

”I  feel  very  much  at  home  with  the 
Times  people.  I  want  to  say  about  Mr. 
Ochs  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  news¬ 
paper  publishers  we  have  in  America 
to-day,  and  ranks  as  high  as  any  of  the 
great  men,  perhaps  higher  than  many  of 
them. 

“1  must  say  that  I  congratulate  you, 
the  advertising  staff,  because  you  are 
on  a  paper  of  the  character  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Some  of  you  may  leave, 
and  if  you  do,  you  do  so  with  the  great¬ 
est  asset — the  fact  that  you  worked 
on  the  Times.  As  we  go  through  life 
we  realize  what  comp.i.ny  means.  In 
business  as  well  as  in  social  life,  men 
are  judged  by  their  associates.  I  know 
that  in  going  before  an  advertiser,  you 
have  nothing  to  apologize  for. 

“The  two  great  things  an  advertising 
man  should  remember  are  that  he  must 
believe  in  his  paper  thoroughly  and 
stand  up  for  it  loyally.  You  have  ex¬ 
perienced  many  advertising  agents  belit¬ 
tling  your  paper,  criticizing  you  for  the 
frequent  increase  in  rates,  and  that  kind 
of  thing;  the  thing  to  do  is  to  stand 
right  up  and  say,  ’All  right,  we  have 
done  these  things,  but  it  for  the  good 
of  us  both.'  There  should  be  no  quiver 
of  the  voice  in  that  ajiswer.  But  ad¬ 
vertisers  know  there  can  be  no  belittling 
of  the  Times.  A  paper  should  stick  to 
its  rules. 

SHOULD  STUDY  (XINSTITUBNCY. 

"As  to  the  ethics  of  advertising:  1 
know  Mr.  Wiley  is  very  strong  about 
clean  advertising  and  the  things  he 
eliminates  from  the  Times.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  we  should  talk  too 
much  about  the  policy  of  omitting  ob¬ 
jectionable  advertising.  I  <do  not  mean 
that  the  Times  does  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  believe  that  we  should  first  study  our 
constituency.  Of  course,  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  how  we  treat  our  con¬ 
stituency. 

“I  do  not  lielieve  we  are  sufficiently 
expert  in  our  business.  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  great  deal  for  the 
advertising  staff  to  do  that  it  is  not  do¬ 
ing  to-day.  We  are  finding  that  the 
men  who  took  a  course  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  make  better  reporters  than 
those  who  have  not  had  that  training. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  have  to 
start  the  training  of  newspaper  men — 
training  them  to  write  advertisements: 
training  them  to  find  out  what  days  of 
insertion  will  bring  the  best  re.sult.s  to 
the  advertiser — in  other  words,  tc  study 
the  constituency. 

THE  POWEni  OF  ADVEatTISINQ. 

“We  all  know  the  tremendous  power 
of  advertising.  We  can  point  to  a  great 
number  of  cases  where  people  have 
made  vast  amounts  of  money  through 
advertising. 

“Thoroughly  analyze  your  work;  fol¬ 
low  It  up,  so  that  when  you  come  in  to 
see  an  advertiser  he  will  be  glad  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  you.  If  you  think 
his  advertising  is  not  good  for  your  pa¬ 
per,  say  so. 

“As  to  medical  advertising:  The 
EELgle’s  rules  are  that  when  a  medical 


advertisement  comes  In  about  which 
there  is  any  doubt,  it  is  referred  tp  our 
physician.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  board  of  censors, 
composed  of  a  newspaper  man  of  ex¬ 
perience,  an  advertising  expert,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  patent  medicine  in¬ 
dustry,  a  law  expert,  and  a  physician 
of  experience,  and  that  all  advertising 
about  which  there  is  any  doubt  should 
be  approved  by  this  board  of  censors.” 

Mr.  Gunnison  ended  by  thanking  the 
limes  for  the  work  it  has  done  since 
the  war  began  in  publishing  the  New 
York  Times  Current  History  and  the 
New  York  Times  Index. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  PLANS 


About  90  Per  Cent,  of  the  Preferred 
Stock  Has  Been  Deposited. 

Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Internationtil  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  deposited  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  dividends  now  in  arrears. 
The  expectations  of  the  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock,  based  on  the  recent 
earnings  of  the  company,  due  to  the  ab¬ 
normal  prices  at  which  paper  has  been 
selling,  are  for  profits  on  both  preferred 
and  common  stock.  The  back  dividends 
amount  to  a  trifle  more  than  33  per 
cent.,  and  settlement,  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  by  cash,  new  preferred,  and  new 
common  stock,  the  plan  of  which  weis 
fully  outlined  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Mrs.  Pulitzer’s  Unique  Charity 

A  new  Idea  in  chain  arrangements 
has  been  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  even¬ 
tually  raise  about  $200,000  for  the  aid 
of  infantile  paralysis  sufferers.  It  is 
called  a  bridge  chain.  Mrs.  Pulitzer 
started  it  by  giving  a  bridge  party 
with  five  tables,  collecting  $2  from 
each  one  present.  They  each  in  turn 
promised  to  give  a  party  with  four 
tables,  collecting  $2  from  every  one 
pre.sent,  and  prevailing  on  each  to 
give  a  party  with  three  tables.  The 
chain  works  down  to  those  giving  a 
party  with  one  table.  A  chain  start¬ 
ing  with  only  three  tables  will  real¬ 
ize  $984. 


Mahin  Become  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co 

The  name  of  the  Mahin  Advertising 
Company  of  Chicago,  has  been  changed 
to  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company, 
the  officers  are  William  H.  Rankin, 
pre.sident;  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  vice-pres¬ 
ident:  and  Herman  A.  Groth,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Mr.  Rankin  became 
vice-president  of  the  Mahin  Co.  eight 
years  ago.  Mr.  Nesbit  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  .seven  years. 
Mr.  Groth  has  been  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  seventeen  years. 

“Jim”  Nixon  Dies  Suddenly 

James  Nixon,  aged  sixty-five,  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  a  press¬ 
man  on  the  New  York  World,  died  last 
Sunday  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  World’s  Quarter-Century 
Club  and  of  the  World’s  Composing 
Room  Benefit  Association,  and  In  his 
younger  days  weis  a  powerful  athlete. 
He  fought  John  L._  Sullivan,  smd  was 
for  a  time  the'  champion’s  sparring 
partner.  Mr.  Nixon  waa  six  feet,  six 
inches  tall.  He  had  finished  his  din¬ 
ner  only  a  few  moments  before  he  died. 


News  Service  for  Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  added  the 
International  News  Service  to  Its  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun  on 
March  25  began  the  complete  ChlcEqro 
Tribune  wire  and  feature  service. 
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BILL  AIMS  TO  EXPEDITE 
.  RETURNS  OF  ELECTIONS 


Following  Examples  Set  by  Kansas,  West 
Virginia  Legislature  May  Establish 
Double  Board — Would  Remove  Handi¬ 
caps  Under  Which  Newspapers  Suffer¬ 
ed  Last  November. 

Washington,  March  21. — Obstacles  to 
the  prompt  announcement  of  election 
results,  such  as  handicapped  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  Presidential  election, 
may  be  removed  before  another  Presi¬ 
dential  year.  Indications  that  election 
news  Is  to  be  more  expeditiously  han¬ 
dled  are  reflected  in  the  action  of  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature,  following 
the  example  set  by  Kansas,  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  what  is  called  "a  double  elec¬ 
tion  board.” 

The  act  of  the  West  Virginia  Legis¬ 
lature  in  following  the  Kan.sas  example 
is  called  the  Wler  bill,  after  James  W. 
Wier,  a  newspaper  man,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature, 
and  who  deemed  that  some  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  handicaps  of  elec¬ 
tion  reporting  belonged  to  the  days 
when  folks  depended  upon  the  stage 
coach  mail  for  their  news,  instead  of 
the  present  era  of  the  telephone  and 
wireless  telegraph.  In  West  Virginia, 
for  example,  at  the  last  election  it  was 
a  week  before  it  was  known  positive¬ 
ly  how  the  State  had  gone,  and  it  was 
six  weeks  before  the  exact  figures  were 
compiled  and  published. 

The  measure  is  hailed  by  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspapers  as  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  general  public  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  realized  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  present  encum¬ 
brances  which  surround  ballot  counting. 


They  declare  that  the  success  of  the 
experiment  in  Kansas  last  fall  should 
attract  attention  in  other  States  as  a 
possible  relief  from  such  uncertainty  as 
the  whole  country  labored  under  for 
several  weeks  after  the  last  election. 

KANSAS  STARTED  MOVEMENT. 

Kansas,  considering  its  difference  in 
time  as  compared  with  the  Eastern 
States,  was  the  first  of  alt  States  to  be¬ 
gin  to  return  figures  on  its  election  last 
November  7.  This  was  a  surprise  gene¬ 
rally  to  other  States  until  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  secret  of  Kansas's  prompt¬ 
ness  was  a  system  known  as  the  double 
election  board. 

This  system  does  not  in  any  sense 
revolutionize  present  methods  of  voting, 
but  simply  makes  it  possible  that  the 
ballots  may  be  counted  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  casting  of  them,  with 
the  result  that  the  vote  is  known  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  closing  of  the  polls. 

The  Kansas  law  provides  that  at  all 
general  elections  the  national  and  State 
tickets  shall  be  printed  upon  one  bal¬ 
lot,  and  the  district,  county,  and  town¬ 
ship  tickets  shall  be  printed  upon  an- 
otlier  ballot,  and  that  at  each  voting 
precinct  five  separate  ballot  boxes  shall 
be  provided,  two  boxes  in  duplicate  <'or 
the  national  find  State  ballots,  and  that 
there  shall  be  two  boards  of  election 
officers,  one  to  be  known  as  the  receiv¬ 
ing  hoard — to  receive  ballots  and  guard 
their  proper  placement  in  the  boxes — 
and  the  other  to  be  a  counting  board. 

A  few  hours  after  the  opening  of  the 
polls  the  national  and  State  ballot  boxes 
are  removed  from  their  designated 
places  and  duplicate  boxes  placed  in 
their  stead,  while  the  counting  board 
retires  under  proper  .safeguards,  emp¬ 
ties  the  first  set  of  boxes,  and  counts 


the  ballots.  After  another  interval  the 
boxes  are  exchanged  again,  and  the 
counting  proceeded  with  in  this  man¬ 
ner  of  simple  relay  throughout  the  day. 

OLD  METHOD  DELAYS  COUNT. 

The  old  method,  which  still  obtains  in 
ail  the  States  except  Kansas  and  West 
Virginia,  requires  the  casting  of  the  bal¬ 
lot  before  any  counting  Is  done,  and 
this  task  occupies  in  some  places  from 
six  to  forty-eight  hours,  delaying  a  still 
greater  time  the  compilation  of  a  State 
or  national  vote. 

What  little  opposition  was  met  with 
in  West  Virginia,  in  suggesting  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Kansas  method,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  double  election  board  in¬ 
volved  additional  expense,  but  in  the 
argument  of  the  author  of  the  bill,  it 
is  as  inexpensive  to  work  two  sets  of 
men  one  day  as  it  is  to  work  one  set 
of  men  for  two  days. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
several  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  have  for  many  years  been  par¬ 
ticularly  slow  in  completing  their  re¬ 
turns,  and  it  is  such  conditions  that 
have  handicapped  the  Associated  Press 
in  announcing  the  definite  results  of 
Presidential  elections  on  the  night  of 
Election  Day. 

The  seriousness  of  such  delays  as 
were  encountered  last  November,  when 
various  newspapers  announced  the  re¬ 
sult  before  It  was  known,  has  impress¬ 
ed  itself  upon  Gov.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  the 
owner  of  several  newspapers.  In  an 
address  before  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociatM  Ohio  Dailies  at  Columbus,  re¬ 
cently,  the  Governor  suggested  an 
adoption  of  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  so  that  the  general  result  might 
be  known  early  in  the  evening  of  Elec¬ 
tion  Day,  instead  of,  as  he  said,  "about 
Christmas  time.” 


60  NEWSPAPERS  IN  14 
CITIES  SHOW  AD  GAIN 


Month  of  January  Shows  an  Increase  in 
Advertising  in  Ten  out  of  Fourteen  of 
the  Largest  Towns  of  the  United  States 
— Four  Show  a  Loss  One  Reported 
No  Change  Whatever. 

Counting-room  reports  of  eighty-one 
newspapers,  published  in  fourteen  cities 
of  the  United  States,  show  a  total  gain 
of  3,163,615  lines  of  advertising  for  the 
month  of  January,  1917,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  one  year  ago. 
Four  cities  exhibited  a  loss,  the  other 
ten  gains,  running  from  5,404  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  the  smallest,  to  732,090  in  New 
York,  the  largest.  Sixty  newspapers 
of  the  eighty-one  reported  gains,  twen¬ 
ty  showed  a  loss,  and  one  no  change 
whatever.  The  figures,  which  were 
compiled  by  the  statistical  department 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  follow: 

ADVERTISIXO  BY  CITIES. 

Papers:  1017.  1916. 

New  York  . .  0,757,683  9,025,593  732,090  Gain 

ChleaBO  _  5,217,345  4,649,655  567,690  Gain 

PhihKlelplila  ,  4,72S,.300  4,372,200  356,100  Gain 
iBaltliiiore  ..  2,074,690  2,034,466  340,224  Gain 
lies  Angeles.  41,138,500  3,826,500  312,000  Gain 
.Milwaukee  . .  1,725,136  1,818,145  93,000  Loss 

nevelauil  ..  3,1044,025  2,705,625  338,400  Gain 
S.  Francisco  2,121,000  2,127,624  6,524  Loss 

Buffalo  _  2,364,117  2,251,291  112,826  Gain 

iMInneapnIis  .  2,082,822  2,088,226  5,404  Loss 

St.  Paul  ...  1,.345,148  1,352,890  7,742  Loos 
St.  liOuls  ..  2,641,014  2,486,040  155,574  Gain 

DOtrolt  _  3,605,.532  3,287,004  318,628  Gain 

Washington  ,  2,241,438  2,198,576  42,862  Gain 

ToUls  .47,987,350  44,823,735  3,163,615  Gain 


Appearances  count.  Even  if  clothes 
brushes  were  expensive,  there  would  be 
no  excuse  for  any  man  looking  shabby. 


25,000 

Every  day  except  Saturday. 

NOW  GUARANTEED  BY 

®l)e  evening:  ®rit)une 

of  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  finest  per  capita  purchasing  field  in  the  world. 

Spread  your  Providence  appropriation,  no  matter  how  small,  where  it 
will  bring  the  most  returns. 

Things  have  changed  in  Providence  since  Hannah  died. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY,  Foreign  Representatives 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

1233  Marquette  Building  1110  Kresge  Building  8  Winter  Street 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON 

,  Member  A.  B.  C. 


( 
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STATISTICIAN  AUSTIN 
GIVES  BUSINESS  TALK 

Editorial  Conference  Dinner  at  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  Heard  of  Prospects  for 

International  Trade  After  the  War  — 

More  Than  One  Hundred  Guests  in 

Attendance. 

More  than  one  hundred  members  and 
guests  of  the  Kditorial  Conference  of 
ttie  New  York  Business  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  attended  the  monthly  dinner 
at  the  Automobile  Club  on  Tuesday  last 
and  listened  to  a  most  enlightening  and 
instructive  address  by  O.  P.  Austin, 
statistician  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
Mr.  Austin  was  formerly  a  newspaper 
man  in  Washington  and  later  was  chief 
statistician  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  From  that  position  he  came  to 
New  York  to  the  National  City  Bank. 

I’roinptly  at  12:30  noon  David  Bee- 
croft,  chairman  of  the  Conference,  gave 
directions  for  dinner  to  be  served.  When 
cigars  had  been  reached,  Mr.  Beecroft 
welcomed  the  gathering  and  introduced 
K.  H.  Darville  of  the  Hardware  Age, 
who  in  turn  introduced  the  speaker  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Austin's  topic  was  "International 
Trade  After  the  War,"  and  because  of 
his  previous  and  present  connections  he 
was  well  qualitied  to  handle  it  His 
array  of  statistical  information  was  most 
interesting  and  convincing,  and  his  as¬ 
sertion,  backed  up  as  it  was  with 
hgurcs,  that  there  has  been  a  net  gain 
in  Imputation  in  the  warring  countries 
de.spite  the  fearful  loss  of  life  incident 
to  the  war,  was  met  with  startled  looks 
an<l  ga.sps  of  surprise. 

He  iminted  out  that  there  is  a  tre- 
tiiendous  opportunity  for  trade  lying 
U  tween  the  thirtieth  parallel  north  and 
the  thirtieth  parallel  south,  within 
which  belt  there  is  half  of  the  world's 
population,  but  only  one-sixth  of  the 
world's  commerce  and  one-seventh  of 
the  world's  railroads.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  trade  relations  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  between  the  warring  nations 
after  the  cio.se  of  the  war,  that  not  even 
the  war  can  di.-turb  them  forever. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk,  there 
was  a  tifteen-minute  discussion  in  which 
many  took  part  and  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  of  the  speaker.  He 
was  a<-corded  a  ri.sing  vote  of  thanks  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

The  publications  represented  at  the 
dinner,  with  their  respective  represen¬ 
tatives,  were: 

.tiiM-ri<-an  Kxiiorter,  B.  O.  llougb,  A.  J.  B»r- 
D**ll;  Aiuerlcau  Macbiuist,  J.  U.  Van  Deventer; 
.Vul<>UH>l>lle,  D.  Beecroft,  S.  Oxberry,  R.  Sber- 
man,  il.  lIiipperlMium,  I'.  E.  Spooner,  Ij.  J. 
Kwbe;  Bonfort'a  Wine  &  Spirit  Circular,  U.  I. 
Bowue;  The  Aulonioliile,  J.  C.  Dong;  Coal  Age, 
A.  T.  Sliurlck,  R.  D.  Hall,  F.  W.  Parsons,  J. 
K.  Sample,  F.  11.  Kneelaiid ;  Dry  Cooda  Econo¬ 
mist,  S.  II.  DItrbett,  A.  Hallan,  C.  M.  Xbomaa. 
C.  K.  .MclKrmut,  R.  B.  Bunting;  Thb  Editob 
ANU  I'caUHiiEB,  J.  W.  Brown.  H.  H.  Thomaon; 
Klertric  Hallway  Journal,  11.  M.  Platt,  E.  Bacon, 
A.  C.  Davison,  U.  J.  MacMurray,  L.  C.  Paul, 
II.  W.  Blake:  Electrical  Merchandlaing,  C.  L. 
Fiirnell.  P.  Wbitbam,  O.  U.  Caldwell;  Electrical 
World.  A.  K.  Clifford,  8.  B.  Willlama,  F.  M. 
Felker ;  Electrical  Railway  Journal,  H.  H.  Nor- 
rla,  D.  E.  Stibble,  J.  11.  Rudd,  I.  11.  Bebrena; 
llnglueeriiig  and  Mining  Journal,  L.  E.  loea, 
W.  R.  Ingalls,  P.  E.  Barbour;  Engineering  News. 

F.  C.  Wight,  M.  N.  'Baker,  C.  W.  Baker,  R.  K. 
a^l>IIdln,  W,  Buxmas ;  Hardware  Age,  E.  H.  Dar- 
Tllle.  P.  J.  Cosgrove,  G.  P.  Taylor,  L.  Tingle; 
IlluHtrateil  Milliner,  T.  Trenbolm :  Iron  Age,  O. 
.Smart,  W.  W.  Macon,  J.  M.  Lloyd,  M.  C.  Rob- 
Idus;  Metal  Industry,  L.  J.  Krom ;  Metallurgical 
ami  Cbenili-al  Engineer,  L.  T.  Clark,  R.  C.  Ber¬ 
ger,  C.  T.  Cain,  D.  J.  Crlmmura,  Dr.  Roeber, 

J.  M.  Muir;  Music  Trades.  EM.  Maxwell;  Power, 

G.  E.  Andrews,  A.  D.  Blake,  F,  A.  Annett' 
Hallway  Electrical  Engineer,  K.  R.  Hair,  G.  B. 
tloldtbwait.  R.  V.  Wrigbt.  C.  W.  F'oss,  F.  C. 
R»ck,  F'.  J.  Reilly;  Railway  Maintenance  En¬ 
gineer,  C.  B.  Peck;  Textile  World  Journal,  V. 

K.  Carroll,  11.  G.  Lord,  J.  11.  Beagden;  Upbol- 
sterer,  J.  W.  Stepbenaon,  U.  W.  Smith;  McCraw- 


llill  Publiabing  Company,  A.  L.  Ormay,  O.  J. 
Lslerlck,  11.  K.  Fisher,  C.  W.  Dibble,  W.  O. 
Rogeii,  F.  R.  Iajw,  L.  Jones,  F.  W.  Bope,  F.  Van 
Winkle,  D.  Cameron;  Engineering  Record,  W. 
D.  llammoud.  G.  D.  Cooke ;  Glass  Journal, 
II.  I’yke,  J.  L.  Gilbert,  H.  Sonuebom,  C.  B. 
Kbauks,  D.  M.  Lay,  J.  U.  Uusson,  M.  C.  Uorine; 
J.  II.  Crockett  Co.,  A.  F.  White,  J.  R.  Avekltt, 
P.  Vaiulernek ;  Motor,  U.  Blancber,  Thomas ; 
others,  L.  M.  Brodley ;  M.  Klrker,  G.  W.  & 
W.  A.  U.  Graybnrn,  Norma  Co. 

PAPER  CO.  SETS  OUT  TREES 

Reforesting  Lands  in  Maine,  for  Future 
Generations  to  Cut. 

Reforestation  is  practiced  by  the  Pe- 
jepscot  Paper  Co.,  of  Lisbon  Falls, 
Me.  During  the  past  live  years  Julius 
Shutt,  the  head  of  the  forestry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  company,  has  planted  750,- 
000  trees,  500,000  of  which  have  been 
transplanted  in  lands  owned  by  the 
company.  This  corporation,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  consumers  of  forestry 
products,  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  in 
timber  preservation.  The  company  has 
a  number  of  nurseries,  and  the  trees  they 
are  planting  or  transplanting  at  the 
present  time  never  will  be  cut  by  the 
men  who  have  the  matter  in  charge. 
They  are  intended  for  future  gen¬ 
erations.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  will  not  be  ready  for  timber 
for  seventy-five  years. 

Ad  Woman  Well  Equipped 

Miss  Morence  Prevost  has  rejoined 
the  George  D.  Lee  Ad  Agency,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  a.s  an  associate  member  of 
that  concern,  after  acting  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Eastern  Outfitting 
Company  for  the  last  three  years.  She 
will  continue  preparing  and  planning 
the  publicity  of  the  Eastern  concern, 
but  in  addition  will  specialize  on  food, 
wearing  apparel,  and  recreational  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mi.ss  Prevost  is  well  equipped 
as  an  ad  writer,  and  brings  to  hei  new 
work  the  results  of  inten^ve  and  first¬ 
hand  investigations  along  the  lines  in 
which  .she  is  specializing.  Before  taking 
up  the  profession  of  advertising,  Mi.ss 
Prevo.st  gained  considerable  repute  as 
a  commercial  artist,  and  her  ability 
along  these  lines  has  shown  in  her  “lay¬ 
out"  work,  the  physical  appearance  of 
newspaper,  and  other  forms  of  publicity. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  in  Arizona 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  head  of  British 
publicity  work  in  America,  has  left  San 
Francisco  for  Arizona,  after  having 
.spent  three  weeks  at  Percy  T.  Morgan’s 
country  place,  near  Los  Altos,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  Nervous  depres¬ 
sion,  coupled  with  a  serious,  but  not 
dangerou.s,  throat  affection,  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  noted  writer's  break¬ 
down.  He  went  to  ('alifornia  at  Mr. 
Morgan’s  invitation^  to  escape  the  strain 
of  his  strenuous  work.  He  will  remain 
a  month  at  Castle  Hot  Springs,  near 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  after  which  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  San  Francisco  before  going  to 
New  York. 

Dailies  Bark  to  Normal  Size 

All  the  St.  lAiuis  newspapers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Star,  published  an¬ 
nouncements  last  week,  explaining  the 
reduction  in  the  size  of  their  papers  as 
lieing  due  to  the  freight  congestion  and 
the  threatened  strjke  conditions.  The 
Post- Dispatch  reduced  its  number  of 
pages  to  one-third  the  usual  amount. 
The  Times  reduced  about  one-half,  and 
the  Republic  and  Globe-Democrat  were 
reduced  appreciably.  The  Star  reduced 
its  size  about  two  pages.  Since  then,  the 
editions  are  appearing  in  normal  sizes 
again,  although  the  quantity  of  news 
print  received  has  not  been  as  big  as  the 
business  managers  would  like  to  see. 


WANTS  McKEE  WILL  CONSTRUED 

Suit  Involves  $600,000  Worth  of  St. 

Louis  Globe-Democrat  Stock. 

A  suit  to  construe  the  will  of  Mi.ss 
Ellen  McKee,  who  died  in  1905,  and  who 
owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  290  shares,  was 
filed  this  week  by  Andrew  Hill,  of  Barry- 
town,  Mich.,  one  of  the  'beneficiaries. 

Miss  McKee  provided  in  her  will  that 
the  stock  was  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
Charles  H.  McKee,  executor,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  GIobe-DenKicrat,  for  twenty 
years  after  her  death,  and  that  one-thir¬ 
ty-sixth  part  of  the  dividends  was  to  be 
paid  for  the  benefit  o(  Hill  or  members 
of  his  family.  This  interest  since  her 
death  has  amounted  to  $60,000,  the  peti¬ 
tion  sets  forth. 

Hill,  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  Mis.s 
McKee,  has  a  wife  and  ten  children,  in¬ 
cluding  six  daughters.  None  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  children  lives  at  his  home.  He  oon- 
tend-s  that  such  children  are  not  mem- 
liers  of  his  family  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  and  are  not  entitled  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  dividends.  They  do  not 
concede  this,  and  three  of  them  started 
.suit  in  Michigan  two  years  ago  to  estab- 
li.sh  their  right  to  participate.  Pending 
disposition  of  the  suit,  the  dividends 
have  been  tied  up  by  the  court  here. 

Hill  asks  that  the  tru.st  ibe  ended  so 
far  as  it  concerns  him,  and  that  his 
share  of  the  stock  be  turned  over  to  him 
absolutely,  alleging  that  the  trust  is  in¬ 
valid  because  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted.  John  H.  Boogher,  attorney 
for  Hill,  said  that  the  value  of  the  290 
shares  is  about  $600,000. 

RELIGIOUS  PUBLICITY  COURSE 

First  of  Its  Kind  Has  Been  Established 
in  Chicago. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  only  course 
of  instruction  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  is  a  course  in  religious  publicity 
at  the  Presbyterian  Training  School,  in 
Chicago,  which  is  taught  by  Herbert  H. 
Smith,  of  Evanston,  Ill.  This  course 
has  been  offered  for  two  years,  and  is 
intended  to  train  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  be  assistants  to  pastors  in 
churches.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
writing  of  church  ads  and  church  news, 
including  preparation  of  chufeh  bulle¬ 
tins  and  papers,  and  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter  useful  to  a  church. 

The  students  each  year  outline  a 
complete  advertising  campaign  for  some 
problem  of  church  work.  This  year 
most  of  them  outlined  a  series  of  paid 
ads,  a  placard,  news  stories,  etc.,  for  an 
evangelistic  meeting. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  instructor,  is  a.s.sistant 
editor  of  the  Continent,  and  has  had 
ten  years’  experience  on  different  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Middle  We.st,  principally 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Columbia  University,  and  is  au¬ 
thor  of  "Publicity  and  Progress,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doran. 

DEVIL  A  GREAT  ADVERTISER 

So  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk  Derlared  to  Balti¬ 
more  Ad  Men. 

\  large  number  of  members  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore  attended 
the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  last  Sunday  night, 
when  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk  preach¬ 
ed  a  special  sermon  to  the  ad  men, 
using  for  his  topic  "Truth  in  Advertis¬ 
ing:  Does  It  Pay?” 

Dr.  Kirk  referred  to  the  members  of 
the  club  as  among  the  moat  important 
assets  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  city, 
and  said  there  had  been  no  greater  im¬ 
provement  in  any  phase  of  the  business 


world  than  in  the  manner  and  character 
of  the  present-day  advertising,  ‘"rruth 
in  advertising,”  he  said,  “is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  to  the  public  in  its  search 
for  commodities.” 

He  said  the  devil  was  a  poor  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  a  great  advertiser.  He 
thought  a  man  could  be  a  successful 
business  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
thought  the  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
bring  his  business  up  to  the  level  of 
(.'hristianity,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
drag  his  Christianity  down  to  the  level 
of  the  business. 

ADS  IMPORTANT  AS  NEWS 

John  T.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Gives  Informative 

Talk  to  High  School  Students. 

IJepartment  store  advertising  as  a 
power  in  the  commercial  field  was  the 
topic  of  an  address  made  by  John  T. 
Ballou,  jr.,  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  to 
students  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School 
recently.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  Ballou  distributed  proof  sheets 
of  a  ona-page  advertisement  carried 
the  firm  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  the 
day  of  the  address  and  gave  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  comparing  it  with  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  carried  by  his  firm  in  the 
Eagle,  on  May  15,  1862,  of  ten  agate 
Fines,  The  advertising  appropriation 
had  grown  similarly,  he  said,  from  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  to  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually. 

Mr.  Ballou  said  that  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements  were  regarded  as  being 
fully  as  important  in  newspapers  as  the 
news  columns,  and  that  this  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  from  the  standpoint  of  wo¬ 
men. 

“There  is  a  constant  demand  every¬ 
where,”  said  Mr.  Ballou,  “for  high-class, 
live,  wide-awake  advertising  writers. 
Many  fields  have  not  been  covered  at  all 
by  advertising.  Concerns  to-day  are 
lavishing  enormous  sums  upon  pub¬ 
licity  campaigns,  greatly  in  excess  ot 
former  years.  Industry  has  only  re-i 
cently  awakened  to  the  tremendous 
force  of  advertising. 

"If  you  desire  to  become  leaders  in 
the  advertising  field,”  he  advised  his 
hearers,  "first  adopt  your  own  particu¬ 
lar  style  of  writing.  Write  in  a  plain,' 
convincing  way.  Don’t  exaggerate. 
Gauge  your  writing  by  the  tape  mea-' 
sure  of  truth.  Be  up-to-the-minute  on' 
all  topics  6f  the  day.” 

System  in  Globe-Demorrat  Office  j 

System  experts,  after  careful  study,; 
have  worked  out  and  installed  through: 
every  department  of  the  St.  Louis- 
Globe-Democrat  the  most  modern  ac-* 
counting  and  time-saving  methods.  The 
business  office  has  been  practically, 
made  over  and  newly  furnished  with 
mahogany  desks.  The  space  .in  the 
business  office  formerly  devoted  to  the 
bookkeeping  staff  is  now  the  advertising 
department:  ,the  bookkeeping  .and  audlt-^ 
ing  departments  having  been  removed 
to  large  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor.  The 
very  latest  addressing  machine  system 
has  been  installed  to  secure  the  utmost 
rapidity  in  the  mailing  of  bills,  etc.  Ev¬ 
ery  advertising  bill,  even  every  want 
ad  bill,  is  now  mailed  out  within  twelve 
hours  after  its  appearance. 

Something  for  nothing  is  Impossible. 
If  a  thing  comes  without  cost  to-day,  it 
must  be  paid  for  with  compound  Inter¬ 
est  at  a  future  date. 

The  fellow  who  talks  on  every  possi¬ 
ble  occasion  unconsciously  helps  the; 
listener  to  maintain  the  upper  hand.  t 
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GEORGE  SUNDAY  HESITATES  ABOUT 

HITTING  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  TRAIL 

Son  of  Evangelist  Not  Fully  Convinced  That  Page  Ads  In  the  Daily 
Papers  Would  Help  the  Work  ef  the  Billy  Sunday  Campaigns — 
Contends  That  News  Value  of  His  Father’s  Revivals  Has  Not 
Diminished,  and  That  City  Editors  Are  Eager  to  Accord  Space. 


George  Sunday  stands  with  re¬ 
luctant  feet  at  the  edge  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  trail. 

Mr.  Sunday  is  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  work  that  is  being  done  in  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  three 
months’  revival  soon  to  be  launched 
by  his  father,  Billy  Sunday.  He  cap¬ 
tains  a  force  of  workers  whose  head¬ 
quarters,  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tower,  resemble  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  ofllces  of  some  big  corporation. 

Under  George  Sunday’s  direction  the 
city  has  been  card-indexed,  mapped,  and 
charted.  Every  distinctive  section  is 
a  distinct  problem.  To  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  their  homes,  offices,  in  the  stores 
and  factories,  to  arouse  their  interest 
in  the  Billy  Sunday  campaign,  and  to 
secure  their  cooperation  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  meetings  to  be  held  all  over 
the  city,  forms  a  part  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  which  this  dynamic  young 
man  is  doing,  with  the  aid  of  6,300  vol¬ 
unteer  workers. 

Representatives  of  Tub  Editor  and 
Publisher  called  upon  George  Sunday 
this  week  to  talk  about  the  advertising 
end  of  the  campaign.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that,  in  the  Boston  revival, 
according  to  some  critics  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  $90,000  had  been  contributed  for 
the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  and  that 
very  little  of  this  money  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  newspaper  advertising.  It 
was  cited  to  him  that  bis  father,  if  the 
press  reports  were  correct,  had  receiv¬ 
ed  pay  for  his  seventy-one  .days  of 
work  in  Boston  at  the  rate  of  $715  a 
day — and  that  the  impression  seemed 
to  be  very  generally  held — no  matter 
how  far  from  the  truth  such  impres¬ 
sion  might  be — that  the  organization 
was  a  business  enterprise,  conducted 
for  profit,  and  should  pay  its  way  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  not  depend  for  its  success 
on  free  publicity, 

“We  have  never  asked  for  a  line  of 
publicity,”  said  Mr.  Sunday.  “City  edi¬ 
tors  realize  the  news  value  of  Mr.  Sun¬ 
day’s  work,  and  are  eager  to  accord 
space  to  it.” 

George  Sunday  always  refers  to  his 
father  as  “Mr.  Sunday.” 

“Is  it  not  true,”  he  was  asked,  “that 
the  news  value  of  the  Sunday  meet¬ 
ings  is  on  the  wane?  Is  there  any  long¬ 
er  the  call  of  novelty  in  Billy  Sunday’s 
picturesque  personality  and  methods? 
Are  they  not  by  this  time  familiar  to 
all?” 

“Ask  the  New  York  city  editors  about 
that,”  he  replied.  “Mr.  Brisbane  has 
reserved  places  for  fourteen  news  writ¬ 
ers  at  our  meetings,  and  other  editors 
are  making  arrangements  to  cover  them 
in  a  big  way.” 

BILLY  SUNDAY  NOT  A  RICH  MAN. 

Reverting  to  the  earnings  of  his  fath¬ 
er,  Mr.  Sunday  declared  that  if  the  evan¬ 
gelist  should  retire  now  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  live  in  comfort  on  the 
income  from  his  fortune.  When  asked 
as  to  the  extent  of  Billy  Sunday’s  char¬ 
ities,  he  became  grave,  and  intimated 
that  if  the  truth  were  known  a  good 
many  people  would  be  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  his  benefactions.  “But,”  he 
said,  “Mr.  Sunday  does  not  care  to 
make  known  to  what  uses  he  Is  put¬ 
ting  his  earnings.  If  any  of  his  char¬ 
itable  Investments  were  disclosed  it 


would  lead  to  the  criticism  that  he  was 
making  a  bid  for  further  contributions.” 

“One  thing  may  not  be  generally 
known,”  he  continued.  “Mr.  Sunday 
employs,  of  course,  many  people.  The 
fifteen  men  and  women  who  are  direct¬ 
ing  the  various  departments  of  the  work 
are  well  paid — and  Mr.  Sunday  has  al¬ 
ways  borne  a  third  of  this  expense  him¬ 
self.  Lately  these  workers — including 
my.self — have  been  given  an  increase  of 
pay,  and  this  increase  is  paid  person¬ 
ally  by  Mr.  Sunday,  so  that  for  this 
year  he  will  pay  nearly  half  of  the 
salary  expense  out  of  his  own  pocket.” 

Ivy  Lee,  the  man  who  has  directed 
the  publicity  of  such  great  corporations 
as  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  companies,  is  publicity  manager 
for  the  New  York  campaign  of  Billy  Sun¬ 
day.  His  work  is  to  aid  the  newspapers 
in  properly  covering  the  news  of  the 
meetings,  and  to  supervi.se  the  publicity 
plans. 

It  was  suggested  to  George  Sunday 
that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
had  found  it  highly  profitable  to  use 
large  space  in  the  newspapers  in  get¬ 
ting  their  message  on  the  armor-plate 
question  to  the  people  in  a  clear  way — 
and  that,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the 
people  had  been  made  to  understand 
the  policies  of  a  corporation,  and  to 
realize  that  sometimes  these  policies 
might  be  actually  for  the  public  inter¬ 
est. 

HOW  ADVERTISING  CXHJLD  HELP  THE  WORK. 

Mr.  Sunday  was  reminded  that  the 
readers  of  newspapers,  as  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  policy  of  editors  in  playing 
up  the  picturesque  side  of  his  work,  had 
come  to  look  upon  Billy  Sunday  as  a 
more  or  less  grotesque  personality,  and 
that  this  impression  of  him  operated  as 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  fullest  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  work,  creating  a  prejudice 
which  had  to  be  fought  and  overcome. 

“Why  not  use  full  pages,  or  double 
pages,  in  the  newspapers,  and  get  to 
the  people  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
great  aims  and  of  the  high  purpose  of 
this  movement,  placing  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs,  focussing  attention  not 
so  much  upon  the  ’Tabernacle  meetings 
as  upon  the  neighborhood  work  and  its 
significance?”  he  was  asked. 

“I  have  been  in  the  adverti.slng  busi¬ 
ness  my.self,”  he  replied,  “and  I  realize 
the  force  of  your  argument.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  at  greater  length  on 
this  matter  at  another  time.  Of  course, 
you  understand,  we  do  use  a  col¬ 
umn  or  so  of  newspaper  space,  during 
the  period  of  the  Tabernacle  meetings, 
in  which  to  make  public  the  times  and 
places  where  outside  meetings  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  held — the  meetings  in  churches, 
halls,  etc.” 

George  Sunday  believes  in  the  work 
his  father  is  doing.  He  Is  absorbed  in 
the  details  of  the  tasks  allotted  to  him 
in  the  movement.  He  is  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  hit  the  newspaper  advertising 
trail  in  a  big  way — but  he  stands  on  the 
edge  of  that  trail,  carefully  surveying  it. 


After  listening  to  the  average  con¬ 
versation,  one  becomes  convinced  that 
people  devote  a  lot  of  talk  to  things 
they  don’t  know  anything  about. 


Anybody  can  talk.  It  takes  a  wise 
man  to  say  something. 


NEWS  PRINT  RESERVE 
LESS  THAN  YEAR  AGO 


Amount  of  Stocks  on  Hands  at  End  of 
February  37,647  Tons  Less  than  for 
Same  Time  in  1916 — Canadian  Mills 
Most  Efficient— American  Mills  Pro¬ 
duced  3,237  Tons  Daily. 

The  maximum  capacity  of  the  42  mills 
reporting  to  the  News  Print  Manufac¬ 
turing  Association  for  the  month  of 
February  was  134,184  tons,  or  at  the 
rate  of  5,591  tons  daily.  The  actual 
production  was  90.3  per  cent,  of  maxi¬ 
mum,  or  121,189  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
5,050  tons  daily.  Shipments  amounted 
to  116,330  tons,  4,859  tons  less  than  was 
manufactured,  the  per  cent,  of  maxi¬ 
mum  of  shipments  lieing  86.6. 

The  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
February  amounted  to  48,488  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  86,135  one  year  ago,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  37,647  tons. 

The  percentage  of  maximum  of  the 
American  mills,  for  the  month  was  87.3, 
while  the  Canadian  percentage  was  97.9, 
the  Canadian  mills  being,  apparently, 
10.6  per  cent,  more  efficient  than  the 
American. 

As  the  mills  of  the  Association  make 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  news  print  on 
the  continent,  the  total  production  must 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  151,500  ton.s,  or  about  5,411  tons 
a  day. 


MORE  SPACE  FOR  STREET  &  FINNEY 

Was_  Needed  Because  of  Gratifying  In¬ 
crease  in  Business. 

Street  &  Finney,  general  advertising 
agents,  have  doubled  the  size  of  their 
offices  at  171  Madi.son  Avenue.  The  old 
quarters  are  >being  remodelled,  to  give 
greater  accommodation.  Rooms  are  be¬ 
ing  partitioned  off  for  the  copy-writers 
and  artists,  while  the  general  entrance, 
reception,  consultation  room,  and  private 
offices  have  tieen  moved  further  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  a  gratifying  increase  in  business. 

’The  firm  mutualized  its  business  last 
December,  permitting  all  employees  to 
share  in  the  profits.  The  first  distribu¬ 
tion  was  made  at  Christmas  time,  when 
the  .sum  of  $3,500  was  divided  among 
the  sixteen  employees.  There  will  be 
a  second  distribution  in  June,  which,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  larger,  owing  to  the 
inci'eased  busine.ss  the  firm  is  handling. 
The  share  which  the  employees  receive 
depends  on  the  character  of  their  work 
and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
in  the  .service.  Everyone  participates, 
down  to  the  office  boy,  who  received  a 
sum  that  made  his  eyes  bulge  out. 

The  firm  has  thirty-three  accounts 
and  transacts  a  business  of  $1,500,000 
yearly. 


’Twixt  being  a  rainbow-chaser  or  a 
grouch,  go  after  the  rainbow  every  time. 


The  Victor  Record  for 
February  was  that 
of  The  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union. 

Withatotal  of  213,654 
lines  of  Dry  Goods 
Advertising,  it  led  all 
morning  and  evening 
papers  in  Greater 
New  York. 

Sounds  good,  doesn’t 
it? 


ic 


E  D  I 


FOR  A  SENSIBLE  CENSORSHIP 

IN  all  countries  at  war  the  abuses  of  press  cen¬ 
sorship  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  viewpoints  as  to  what  should  be 
printed  have  governed. 

A  free  press,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  in 
the  publication  of  news  as  are  required  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  interests  of  the  nation,  may  be  made 
the  strongest  reliance  of  a  Government  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  a  war. 

Ham|)ered  by  a  censorship  controlled  wholly  by 
men  without  newspaper  training,  the  press  be¬ 
comes,  in  time  of  war,  a  liability  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment — not  an  asset  of  strength. 

Major  Douglas  MacArthur,  acting  as  censor  for 
the  War  Department,  and  Commander  R.  R.  Bel¬ 
knap,  acting  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  navy, 
should  have  as  a  collaborator  and  advisor  a  trained 
newspaper  man,  whose  advice  should  control  as  to 
the  kind  of  news  matter  which  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  newspapers.  This  third  member  of  the 
Board  of  Onsorship  would  act,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  full  accord  with  the  military  and  naval  censors 
as  to  the  suppre-ssion  of  information  of  essential 
value  to  an  enemy.  And  he  would  see  to  it  that 
the  range  of  iK-rmissible  news  included  such  matter 
as  would  tend  to  stimulate  patriotic  impulses  in  the 
fwople  and  keep  recruiting  from  lagging.  A  cen- 
.sorship  of  newspaper.s,  in  a  free  country,  must  be 
con.structive  and  helpful— not  merely  restrictive. 

Thk  Kditor  and  Publisher  renews  its  suggestion 
to  the  Washington  authorities  that  the  ablest  news- 
pajs-r  man  available  be  selected  to  represent  the 
newspapi'rs  on  the  Board  of  Censors.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  national  welfare. 


“THE  BOOK  OF  BUNK” 

Thk  editor  of  a  weekly  newspa|)cr  in  Minnesota 
has  made  a  si’rap  V)ook  of  the  requests  for  free 
publicity  s«‘nt  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
He  tiiids  that  if  he  had  used  all  matter  offered  he 
woiihl  have  contributed  a  thou.sand  dollars’  worth 
of  adverti.sing  space  to  the  Order  of  A.skers. 

He  calls  his  scrap  Vtook  "The  Book  of  Bunk.”  If 
the  average  daily  newspaper  were  to  thus  preserve 
the  nsiue.sts  for  free  advertising  space  received  in 
a  year,  a  goodly  number  of  books  would  be  required. 
It  would  »i-rve  a  better  purpose,  however,  if  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  should,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  make  .surveys  of  their  files  and  figure  ui> 
the  space  that  has  been  given  away  through  the 
publi.  ation  as  news  of  matter  which  really  l>elongs 
in  the  adverti.sing  columns.  A  little  critical  analy- 
.sis  on  this  line  might  a.stonish  the  puldisher  who 
thinks  that  he  is  succeeding  pretty  well  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  sigii  e  grafter.  As  it  sometimes  happens  that 
there  is  more  drunkenness  in  a  prohibition  State 
than  in  a  "wet"  State,  so  it  may  happen  that  the 
Order  of  Askers  finds  many  devious  ways  of  evading 
perfiH  tly  good  oftice  regulations. 

The  ex|K‘dient  which  has  been  most  successful  is 
to  convince  editors  of  the  "news  value"  of  matter 
which  Is  es.sentially  advertising  cot)y— but  which 
d<K-s  have,  as  all  good  advertisnng  should  have,  real 
news  interest.  To  know  lust  where  to  draw  the 
line  is  a  rare  and  valuable  faculty  in  an  editor — but 
it  is  a  faculty  which  must  be  developed  more  and 
more  if  newspapers  are  to  be  permitted  to  SEL.D 
their  advertising  spate. 

It  is  not  a  policy  of  fairness  to  .sell  space  to  one 
advertiser  and  to  give  it  away  to  another. 


Mayor  henry  w.  Kiel,  of  st.  Louis,  is  to 

i.s.sue  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  that  city 
in  which  he  will  outline  the  possibilities  offered  to 
them,  on  the  occasion  of  the  June  convention  of  the 
.V.  A.  C.  W.,  to  advertise  their  city  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  He  says:  "We  have  the  vigor  of  the 
North,  the  culture  of  the  East,  the  hospitality  of  the 
South,  and  the  broad,  clear  vision  of  the  West,  which 
makes  us  the  most  thoroughly  American  city  in 
the  United  States.”  He  might  have  dted,  also,  the 
fact  that  St.  Louis  has  great  newspapers  which 
i-ontinue  the  traditions  established  there  by  two  of 
the  greate.st  of  American  editors — Joseph  Pulitzer 
and  J.  B.  McCuliagh. 


T  O  R  I  A  L 


He  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  any 
equal  understanding  doubles  his 
own. — Burke. 


ADVERTISING  “ADVERTISING” 

WHEN  you  see  an  item  of  news  bearing  upon 
advertising  in  a  daily  paper,  you  will  usually 
discover  that  it  refer.s  solely  to  po.ster  adver¬ 
ti.sing,  or  some  other  form  of  publicity — rarely,  if 
ever,  to  new.spaper  advertising. 

If  a  cartoonist  wants  to  vi.sualize  advertising  in 
a  drawing,  he  utilizes  the  billboard,  the  car  card,  or 
placard  as  emblems — never  making  any  effort  to 
picturize  NEWSPAPER  advertising. 

A  cable  di.spatch  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  a 
recent  date  was  headed:  "Advertising  Is  Boo.sting 
British  National  Service.”  It  described  how,  in 
'Frafalgar  Square,  on  the  ba.ses  of  Nelson’s  column, 
"the  striking  war-loan  placards  have  given  place  to 
nationaJ-.service  messages.”  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Engli.sh  newspapers  were  carrying  display 
advertising  in  this  campaign,  but  nothing  is  said 
alK>ut  it — the  reader  of  the  newspaper  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  that  when  advertising  is  mentioned  the 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  placard.s,  billiioard.s,  or 
•some  of  the  other  related  methods  of  “advertising.” 

Why  should  not  the  newspapers  see  to  it  that 
when  they  print  advertising  news  it  shall  refer  to 
real  adverti.sing — the  kind  they  themselves  sell  to 
their  readers?  Why  boo.st  the  less  valuable  forms 
of  advertising  when  it  is  well  known  that  they  play 
but  a  .small  part  in  the  results  achieved  through 
great  campaigns?  War  loan.s,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  Canada,  have  been  negotiated  through 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  campaign.s.  Other 
forms  of  adverti.sing  might  well  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

Unless  the  newspapers  give  to  their  readers  news 
stories  showing  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising, 
the  people  may  be  exciused  for  thinking  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  wall  sign  or  the  billboard. 


SHREVES,  professor  of  phychology  at 
-LN.«  t.he  State  Normal  School  at  Kearney,  Neb., 
s-iays:.  “Of  the  one  billion  dollars  spent  la.st  year 
for  adverti.sements  in  the  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  of  the  country,  at  least  65  per  cent,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  wa.sted.”  He  believes  that  this  wa.ste  could 
l>e  stopped  if  the  principles  of  psychology  were 
applied  to  writing  advertising  copy.  Our  great 
adverti.sers  are  T>a.s.sing  up  a  golden  opportunity. 
Why  not  have  a  profe.s.sor  of  psychology  attached 
to  every  copy  .staff?  By  the  simple  process  of  in¬ 
jecting  p.sychology  into  the  copy,  the  profe.ssor  could 
stop  a  leak  of  sixty-five  cents  from  every  dollar 
expended.  If  It  .should  happen  that  the  profe.ssor 
should  fall  down  on  his  iob,  what  matter?  For  he 
could  offer  unanswerable,  if  unsatisfying,  psycho¬ 
logical  explanations.  And  then,  you  see,  psychology 
is  only  In  its  infancy,  so  to  speak.  The  profes.sors 
who  u.se  it  to  confound  simple  minds  are  only  just 
warming  up.  They  have  hardly  found  their  full 
stride.  Patience — we  will  .soon  form  the  habit,  when 
confronted  i\nth  a  knotty  problem,  of  touching  a 
liutton,  .summoning  the  psychologi.st,  and  turning 
the  whole  matter  over  to  him. 


^SWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD,  president  of 
'“^the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  facing  wide¬ 
spread  criticism  for  his  expression  of  pacifist  senti¬ 
ment!?.  His  critics  will  admit,  however,  that  he  has 
the  courage  to  utter  unpopular  views — which  is  a 
sort  of  courage  characteristic  of  real  fightera  The 
courage  to  bear  arms  is  no  whit  greater  than  the 
courage  to  express  unpopular  opinions.  To  impute 
timidity  to  such  a  pacifist  as  Mr.  Villard  confesses 
himself  to  be  is  to  come  wide  of  the  mark.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  such  an  impulse  to  fight  as  he  shows 
in  his  public  speeches  should  not  be  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  those  who  believe  in  meeting  armed  aggres¬ 
sion  with  armed  force. 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

JUDGE  BALDWIN,  of  Chicago,  has  decided  that 
newspapers  cannot  be  f9rced  to  disclose  the 
sources  of  their  information  for  news  articles. 
Every  now  and  then  some  judge  is  called  upon  to 
decide  this  point — and  almost  always  the  decision 
sustains  the  right  of  an  editor  to  keep  inviolate  the 
confidences  of  those  who  furnish  him  with  news 
data. 

Is  it  not  timely  and  appropriate  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  Congress  of  a  bill  which  shall  definitely  es¬ 
tablish  the  rights  of  newspaper  men  to  protect  those 
who  aid  them  in  their  quests  for  information?  There 
can  be  no  valid  objections  to  such  a  Federal  statute. 
The  question  should  not  be  left  to  the  adjudication 
of  our  courts  on  every  occasion  when  it  arises.  It 
should  be  clearly  defined  in  law. 

In  almost  every  instance  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  force  a  newspaper  to  disclose  the  sources  of 
its  information  the  motive  is,  primarily,  one  of  in¬ 
timidation.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  others  from 
affording  to  newspapers  information  of  public  con¬ 
cern  through  a  fear  of  undesirable  publicity. 

The  libel  laws  afford  all  the  protection  due  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  may  suffer  through  unjust  and  dam¬ 
aging  publications.  To  impress  upon  the  people  that 
newspapers  may  be  compelled  to  violate  confidences 
is  to  restrict  the  usefulness  of  a  free  press  and  to 
hamper  its  work  for  the  correction  of  public  evils. 


'^HE  assurance  that  Victor  F.  Lawson  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  recent  illness  is  good  news  to  every 
man  connected  with  the  making  of  newspapers,  from 
the  publishers  and  editors  down  the  line  to  the  cub 
reportera  For  forty  years  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  a 
commanding  figure  in  the  world  of  journalism — 
and  he  has  been  more  than  that.  He  has  been  a 
sort  of  embodiment  of  the  personal  ideals  of  all 
who  have  aspired  to  worthy  accomplishment  in  the 
profession.  If  you  ask  a  newspaper  man  as  to  his 
aspirations  in  his  calling  he  will  have  Victor  F.  Law- 
son  in  mind,  almost  unconsciously,  in  framing  his 
reply.  What  Mr.  Lawson  is,  what  he  has  done— 
these  afford  the  measure  of  any  high  attainment  in 
the  mind  of  the  newspaper  man  whose  career  is 
still  to  be  made.  Mr.  Lawson’s  forty  years  in  the 
service  of  mankind  have  been  fruitful  years,  bring¬ 
ing  to  him  the  thrice-earned  homage  of  his  fellows 
in  the  great  field  of  his  activities.  Health,  strength, 
and  long  life  to  the  great  Chicagoan ! 


j^^ORE  intensive  editing  of  news  copy  is  the 
■•■most  effective  economy  measure  possible,  under 
lA-esent  conditions.  It  means  a  better  paper — and 
one  in  which  there  is  more  space  available  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  the  DEMAND  for  advertising  space 
increases  as  the  paper  shows  betterment,  so  that 
condensation  and  a  better  balance  in  values  in  the 
treatment  of  news  earn  quick  profits. 


'  I  'HE  superfiuous  statement,  the  unnecessary 
•I-  phrase,  the  space-killing  details  in  a  news  story, 
may  not  seem  to  consume  any  great  amount  of 
white  paper — and  would  present  no  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  if  your  edition  were  limited  to  a 
hundred  copies.  But  when  circulation  is  measured 
by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  piffle-bill 
mounts  to  amazing  proportions. 


O  UMBIdNGS  are  heard  about  inevitable  investi- 
Rations  by  the  Government  as  to  economic  waste 
th"ough  advertising.  If  such  investigations  should 
rc.^ult  in  establishing  a  better  public  understanding 
of  the  real  relation  of  advertising  to  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  reader-interest  in  advertising  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  impetus. 


\  T  the  coming  convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  all 
^of  the  departmentals  will  take  up  the  discussion 
of  "How  Advertising  Reduces  the  Cost  of  Distribu¬ 
tion.”  The  phrasing  of  the  topic  is  affirmative — ^the 
facts  are  all  affirmative — and  the  arguments  can 
hardly  be  otherwise. 


'  I  'he  need  to  cut  nows  stories  "to  the  bone” 
teaches  editors  and  news  writers  to  appraise 
news  values  more  carefully — and  to  make  a  better 
lialanocHl  record  of  the  events  of  the  day. 


The  well-directed  blue  pencil  of  the  copy-reader 
is  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  fight  for  space-saving 
in  the  news  columns  Pay  your  capable  copy-readers 
more — and  you  will  have  more  space  to  sell  to 
advertisers. 


PERSONALS 


New  YORK.— John  H.  Wishar  has 
resigned  as  Eastern  business  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Service.  Mr. 
Wishar  intends  to  return  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  end  of  newspaper  work. 

Prank  G.  Menke,  formerly  of  the 
Menke  Syndicate,  Inc.,  in  the  World 
Building,  which  sent  out  a  daily 
sporting  service,  has  dissolved  that  syn¬ 
dicate  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Feature  Service.  Among  other 
things  he  will  write  a  weekly  sporting 
letter  for  the  Newspaper  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice. 

_ >  .  . 

OTHER  CITIES. — Joseph  T.  Mannix, 
State  expert  printer  of  Minnesota, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  best-known 
newspaper  men  of  Minneapolis,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  after  a  three  months’ 
confinement  in  a  hospital. 

James  J.  McKenna,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Reading  (Pa.)  News- 
Times,  and  for  the  past  two  years  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  statistician  of  the  Narrow 
Fabric  Company,  a  two-million-dollar 
notion-manufacturing  company  of  Read¬ 
ing.  Mr.  McKenna  assumes  his  new 
duties  April  1. 

H.  L.  Askew,  for  the  past  five  years 
manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  be¬ 
come  effective  as  soon  as  arrangements 
for  his  successor  can  be  completed.  Mr. 
Askew,  long  connected  with  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  of  the  Sentinel,  will  en¬ 
ter  the  life-insurance  field. 

John  C.  Shaffer,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Denver  Times,  and  other  papers,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  Gulf  CJoast  resorts  with 
Mrs.  Shaffer. 

Thomas  Malloy,  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Leader,  and 
one-time  sporting  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Republican,  and  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  True  American 
and  Dramatic  Mirror,  New  York,  has 
taken  a  position  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial. 

Neill  M.  Robinson,  former  Court 
House  reporter  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grit,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Moore,  late  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  succeeds  Mr.  Robinson, 
Thomas  J.  Enright  taking  the  former’s 
position  on  the  copy  desk. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor,  addressed  the  student  body  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  at  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  last  week,  her  subject  being 
’’Industrial  Idealism." 

Garth  W.  Cate,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  now  connected  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston. 

Fred  Palmer,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  has  retired, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  C.  R.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

J.  W.  Graham,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Hinton  (Pa.)  Dally  News,  announces  his 
retirement  from  the  Journalistic  field.  He 
has  advertised  his  plant  for  sale  and  will 
go  to  Cincinnati  and  engage  -in  the 
manufacture  of  newly  acquired  patents 
on  typesetting  machines. 

George  Jardot  has  been  made  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Cleveland  (Okla.) 
Enterprise.  W.  C.  Brldwell,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  and  still  owner  of  the  paper,  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  twenty  years  of  work. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Nye,  who.  has  been 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Journal,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 


J  OOKING  back  over  my  life,  /  read  these  lessons: 
•LJthat  one  may  live  a  happy  and  useful  life  on  cheap 
and  easy  terms;  that  the  essential  things  are  always 
near  at  hand;  that  one*s  own  door  opens  upon  the 
wealth  of  heaven  and  earth.  John  Burroughs. 


position  as  secretary  to  Mrs.  Deborah  | 
Knox  Livingston,  campaign  manager  of 
the  Maine  Suffrage  Association. 

Gov.  John  J.  Cornwell,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  relinquished  the  editorial  chair 
of  the  Hampshire  Review,  published  at 
Romney,  West  Va,  of  which  he  is  the 
owner.  Lewis  K.  Dinkle,  who  becomes  a 
member  of  the  firm,  will  be  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager. 

Earle  A.  Minnich  becomes  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Gerald  B.  Herrider,  formerly  of  Har- 
lisburg.  111.,  is  now  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  of  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

W.VSHINGTON. — George  R.  Cook¬ 
sey,  private  secretary  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  staff  of 
this  city,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  position 
equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary¬ 
ship. 

Gus  J.  Karker,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  of  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents.  Other  newly  elected 
members  of  the  committee  are  Earl  God¬ 
win,  Wa.shington  Star,  .secretary; 
Charles  S.  Albert,  New  York  World; 
Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  Atlanta  Georgian, 
Memphis  News-Scimitar,  Knoxville  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Nashville  Banner,  and  Ben  F. 
Allen,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  former  chief  of  the 
A.ssociatod  Press  Bureau  of  the  Capitol, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  forces. 
No  one  has  been  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wilcox  as  chief  of  the  Capitol  A.  P.  staff. 

James  D.  Preston’s  reminiscences,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Senate  Pre.ss  Gal¬ 
lery  for  the  past  twenty  years,  will  be 
published  in  the  Boston  Transcript  and 
other  metropolitan  dailies  on  Saturday. 

Col.  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  for  many  years 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery,  and  his  bride,  formerly 
Miss  Mary  M.  Younger,  have  returned  to 
Washington  after  a  short  trip. 

Ira  Halsey  Patchin,  brother  of  Phillip 
and  Robert  Patchin,  well  known  in  news¬ 
paper  circles,  has  resigned  his  position 
in  the  State  Department  to  take  up 
busine.ss  interests  in  New  York. 

George  R.  Holme.s,  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  International  New.s,  is  here 
on  business. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  of  the  International 
News,  Is  here  on  bu.siness. 

PI'TTSBITRGH. — L.  M.  Barr  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  automobile  advertising 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and 
Sun.  Mr.  Barr  was  formerly  of  Kansas 
City. 

H.  C.  Milholland,  vice-president  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  is  in  Chicago  for  several  days  on 
a  business  trip. 

R.  E.  Allen  has  rejoined  the  Pitt^urgh 
Post  editorial  department  after  several 
months’  .stay  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Roy  Howard  was  a  visitor  at  all  the 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  offices. 

Mi.ss  Jean  Kelly,  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  News,  was  visiting  her  friends  in 
Pittsburgh  the  past  week. 


CHICAGO. — ^J.  F.  H.  Heide  has  been 
appointed  garden  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  'rribune.  John  C.  Vaughan  is  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  .same  capacity  for  the  Chicago 
Herald. 

Congresswoman  Jeanette  B.  Rankin, 
who  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  Chicago  Herald,  was  the  guest  at  a 
reception  in  Orchestra  Hall  on  Monday. 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Lowden  were  at  the  head 
of  the  receiving  line. 

James  A.  MacI>onald,  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Glol)e,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 
In  an  address  before  a  church  gathering 
he  declared  the  United  States  and  Canada 
cannot  stand  apart,  as  they  have  too 
much  in  common. 

E.  J.  Westphal,  well  known  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  editor  of  the  Fox  River  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  had  an  exciting 
experience  Monday,  when  police  officials 
besieged  his  house  demanding  payment 
of  taxes.  He  finally  agreed  to  settle, 
though  the  disturbance  is  said  to  have 
been  fomented  by  political  enemies. 

James  Durkin,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
again  comes  into  the  limelight  with  the 
publication  of  his  picture  in  Every  Week 
over  the  caption,  “The  World’s  Greate.st 
Office  Boy.’’  Mr.  Durkin’s  extraordinary 
ability  to  keep  the  affairs  of  a  great 
newspaper  running  smoothly  have  been 
commented  on  before. 

Philadelphia.— Samuel  w.  Meek, 

general  manager  of  the  Press,  went 
down  to  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Sunday  to 
welcome  home  his  eldest  son,  Wilson 
Meek,  who  went  with  the  Richmond 
Blues  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  fa¬ 
mous  old  regiment,  which  saw  service 
as  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  will  not 
be  mustered  out  at  present. 

James  McCoy,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger,  has  taken 
a  house  at  Narberth,  a  near-by  suburb 
of  the  city,  which  is  becoming  quite  a 
Mecca  for  newspaper  men.  I^awrence 
Tobin,  of  the  Inquirer;  Fred  Havens 


and  B.  Muschamp,  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  are  some  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  colony. 

The  editorial  "sit-down,”  an  informal 
dinner,  held  every  six  months  by  the 
Evening  Ledger,  occurred  on  Monday. 
P.  H.  Whaley,  editor-in-chief,  presided, 
and  some  thirty  men  enjoyed  their  semi¬ 
annual  celebration  which  marked  the 
founding  of  the  paper  two  and  one-half 
years  ago. 

James  Craven,  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Press,  has  joined'  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  Evening  Ledger.  The  paper 
has  lost  Kenneth  Magowan,  dramatic 
editor,  who  has  gone  to  a  New  York 
syndicate,  and  theatres  and  music  will 
be  handled  by  Bushnell  Dimond,  who 
came  over  from  the  Telegraph;  W.  R. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Craven. 

Miss  Curtis  Wager-Smith  addressed 
the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls  on  Monday  morning,  and  on 
Thur.sday  spoke  at  the  Academy  of  f 
Fine  Arts  on  the  pictures  in  the  annual 
exhibition.  She  was  Philadelphia  editor 
for  the  1917  edition  of  the  American 
Art  Annual,  just  Issued,  and  is  Phila¬ 
delphia  art  correspondent  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston. 

Visitors  to  New  York 

Edmund  W.  Booth,  editor  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

W.  B.  Colver,  formerly  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Clover  Leaf  papers,  and  nO'W 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

M.  S.  Dwyer,  business  manager  of  the 
Providence  Tribune. 

E.  H.  Wells,  formerly  of  the  Seattle 
Star. 

Don’t  accept  every  Invitation  to  get 
into  the  bandwagon.  Make  certain  of 
the  quality  of  music  before  you  climb 
aboard. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  new. 
Some  men  keep  so  far  ahead  of  the 
times  that  they  are  actually  old-fash¬ 
ioned. 

System,  constantly  applied,  beats  the 
occa.sional  “punch”  all  hollow,  and 
doesn’t  require  nearly  so  much  effort. 


The  Hashin  Letter'  waj 
written  trader  date-line  from 

Berlin  London  Vienna 
Porto  Rico  Santo  Domingo 
Danish  West  Indies 

witliin  tlie  last  three  months. 
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{Continued  from  page  21) 

T.  Ijons. — Tr.  Porter,  widely  known 

newspajK-r  correspondent  of  Omaha, 
Neh.,  where  he  is  connected  with  the 
(Hlitorial  department  of  the  World- 
Herald,  was  in  St.  Louis  this  week, 
making  hi.s  headquarters  at  the  Press 
flub. 

John  K.  Miner,  secretary  and  editor 
of  Home  &  Country,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
in  St.  Louis  this  week  on  business  for 
his  puMicatlon. 

Max  <”ook,  city  editor  of  the  Republic, 
has  IsH'n  away  from  his  desk  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion. 

A.  W.  King,  for  years  a  reporter  on 
the  .staff  of  the  Republic,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  St.  Louis  Star  as  re- 
IHirler. 

Henry  1*.  Robbins,  a.ssociate  editor  of 
the  St.  Ix>uis  Glot)e-l>emocrat,  addressed 
the  Rrotherhood  Cla.ss  of  the  Union  M. 
K.  Churi'h  Sunday  morning. 

Col.  William  J.  Thornton,  railroad  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Glol>e- Democrat,  who  was 
si-riously  injured  awhile  back  by  being 
.struck  by  a  motor  truck,  has  Instituted 
suit  for  $15.00U  damages  against  the 
company  ot>erating  the  truck.  He  is 
still  <'onlined  to  the  hospital. 

Jo.sei>h  1’.  Mc-Gowan,  former  St.  Louis 
iiews|>a|M-r  man,  is  now  connected  with 
Home  &  Country,  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  as- 
.Hcs  iate  »‘ditor  and  special  writer. 

C.  C.  Story,  a  widely  known  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor,  has  left  St.  Louis  for 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  where  he  has 
c<intra»'ts  for  siKicial  work. 

Jack  W.  Sharp,  of  Detroit,  who  is 
known  as  an  advertising  solicitor  in 
every  large  city  in  the  United  State.s,  is 
in  St.  Ivouis,  doing  some  special  work 
for  the  Po.st-Dispatch,  which  paper  an¬ 
ticipates  issuing  a  special  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  iijKjn  the  completion  of  its  new 
building  in  June. 

hklilie  Kks,  cartoonist  of  the  Globe- 
D*-mo<'rat,  entertained  the  members  of 
the  St.  Ixiuis  Millers’  Club  at  their  ban¬ 
quet  Tuesday  evening  with  drawings 
and  chalk  talk.s. 


Ml  L  W  ,V  r  K  K  K,  Wis.  —  Manning 
Vaughan,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Milwaukei*  Sentinel;  Wally  Rowlands, 
•Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Burdette  Kirk- 
luiin,  HYee  Pres.s,  have  gone  to  Wichita 
KaJl.s,  Tex.,  where  the  Milwaukee  Brew- 
••rs  are  doing  their  spring  training. 

H.  Krlich,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Klectrical  Review,  Chicago,  .spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  Milwaukee  covering  the 
i-onvention  of  the  Wisconsin  Electrical 
As.H<M'iation  for  his  paper. 

Jo.s«‘ph  Smith,  profeasor  of  journalism 
at  .Marquette  University,  is  in  big  de¬ 
mand  as  a  speaker  before  Milwaukee 
cIuIhc 

John  Pallange,  who  does  City  Hall  for 
the  Evening  Wisconsin,  and  for  several 
years  publicity  director  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  .Xuditorium.  ha.s  been  apiwinted  to 
the  latter  ji>l>  for  another  year. 

.rahies  SkeweS,  president' of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Pre.ss  t'lub  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Daily  News,  was  prin- 
ci|»aJ  s|»eaker  at  a  banquet  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis  Club. 

Walter  Mattieson,  who  covered  City 
Hall  for  the  Free  Press  for  several 
years,  and  who  a  few  months  ago  step- 
issl  from  the  editorial  room  to  a  po¬ 
sition  as  .X.ssistant  City  Attorney,  has 
IsH-n  invited  to  address  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Marquette  University  on 
lilM'l  law.s  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  W.  Hollenbeck,  former  Madison 
and  Milwaukee  newspaper  man,  who  has 
l>een  on  the  Ixirder  with  the  National 
Guard  for  mure  than  six  months,  is  vis¬ 
iting  his  brother,  William  Bollenljeck, 
here. 


Stephen  Pryne  is  now  on  the  State 
de.sk  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

John  Meyer  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Sentinel's  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mi.ss  Sarah  MacDougall,  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel,  addressed  the  students  of  journalism 
at  Marquette  University  on  “The  Wo¬ 
man  Feature  Writer." 

Howard  Ashworth  is  now  doing  the 
City  Hall  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Harry  Croy,  of  the  Milwaukee  Free 
Preijs,  has  succeeded  Gerald  Murray  on 
the  court  run. 

United  States  Senator  Paul  O.  Hus- 
ting  and  Congressman  Lenroot,  who 
came  here  from  Washington  to  address 
a  loyalty  mass  meeting,  were  banqueted 
at  the  Press  (Tub  following  their 
speeches  in  the  Auditorium. 

Capt.  Adrian  Anson,  veteran  baseball 
.star,  was  entertained  at  the  Preas  CTuh 
during  his  theatrical  engagement  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  _ 

Texas — win  P.  Hobby,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Tex- 
a.s,  has  been  appointed  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bank  at  Houston. 

Richard  Haughton,  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  Dallas  since 
January,  1916,  and  formerly  with  the 
Texas  Farm  and. Ranch  and  Holland’s 
Magazine,  the  Farmers’  Review  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  resigned  to  become  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Dallas  Transfer  Company 
Mr.  Haughton  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Dallas  Ad  Leagi.ic. 

•lohn  E.  King,  of  the  Dallas  New.^ 
staff,  recently  addressed  Prof.  McGin¬ 
nis’s  English  class  at  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  I’niversity,  di.scussing  newspaper 
work  and  the  making  of  a  newspaper. 

Mi.ss  Dick  Gordon,  a  newspaper  wo¬ 
man  of  New  York,  representing  the 
Realty  Publishing  Company  of  that 
city,  has  Ijeen  visiting  several  cities  and 
towns  of  Texas  studying  industrial  con¬ 
ditions. 

G.  E.  Huckabay  has  been  appointed 
manager  temporarily  in  ch.irge  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  United  Press  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  succeeding  H.  D.  J.acobs,  who  has 
re.sigiied  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Evening  Journal. 

Julian  Capers,  jr.,  until  recently  a 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening 
Journal,  but  who  resigned  to  enter  the 
services  of  the  United  Press,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  United  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Denver,  Col. 

Wal*er  M.  Harrison  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  published  at  Okla¬ 
homa  (Tty,  was  in  Dallas  last  week  on 
business.  _ 

SAN  Fit ANCISCO.— Arthur  H.  Dutton, 
for  many  years  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  man,  has  been  appointed  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  Lieut.  I>utton  is  a  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  in  which  he  served  as  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  junior  grade,  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Gloucester  and  the  U.  S.  S.  I'iolphin  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Frederick  L.  Collins,  of  New  York, 
publi.sher  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Mc- 
(Ture  publications  and  of  MetTure  pic¬ 
tures,  is  a  San  Francisco  visitor.  He 
is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Collins  and  H.  S. 
Duell,  a  New  York  attorney. 

Julian  Bobbs,  of  New  York,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  publishing  firm, 
who  recently  visited  San  Francisco,  is 
touring  California. 

Sam  G.  Blythe,  of  Washington,  has 
lieen  .si>ending  a  few  days  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  near-hy  cities  in  search  of  ma¬ 
terial  for-  his  political  sketches. 


BAKER’S  TRIBUTE 

TO  THE  PRESS 

{Concluded  from  page  5) 
mediate  u.se,  the  columns  of  The  Editor 
AND  PfBUSHER  In  addressing  a  message 
to  the  men  of  American  newspaper- 
dom,  who  live  in  the  news  atmosphere, 
and  are  in  truth  the  moulders  of  public 
opinion  in  America,  making  plain  to 
them  how  they  may  best  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation  in  the  present  crisis 
through  careful  censorship  of  the  news 
covering  movements  of  ships  and  naval 
and  military  matters.  May  we  not  have 
a  message  for  publication  this  week? 

“The  Editor  and  Publisher." 

The  following  answer  was  received 
from  Ralph  A.  Hayes,  private  secretary 
to  Secretary  Baker  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment;  “The  Secretary  of  War  directs 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  telegram  of 
March  14,  offering  the  columns  of  your 
publication  for  use  in  addressing  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  men  of  American  news- 
paperdom.  The  fact  that  the  press  has 
lieen  thoroughly  cordial  and  cooperative 
until  the  present  time  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  relating  to  the  existing 
crisis,  and  the  fact  that  no  scheme  of 
censorship  has  been  put  definitely  into 
practice,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  issue  any  injunc¬ 
tion  or  pleas  to  the  men  of  the  press 
for  a  change  in  their  attitude." 


COUNSEL  FILE  BRIEFS 

Motion  to  Dismiss  Indictments  Against 
Photo-Engravers  Answered  By  Attorneys 

Briefs  have  been  submitted  by  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  indicted  members  of  the 
Photo-Engravers’  Board  of  Trade,  and 
by  the  District  Attorney’s  office,  on 
the  motion  made  by  counsel  for  the 
defendants  to  dismiss  the  indictments. 
In  addition  to  these  briefs,  Henry 
WoUman,  counsel  for  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers’  Association,  and 
Robert  C.  Morris,  counsel  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  have  also  filed  a 
brief  as  amicus  curia;  (a  friend  of  the 
court),  by  permission  of  Justice  Joseph 
F.  Mulqueen,  before  whom  the  matter 
came.  The  brief  of  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  is  very  comprehensive  and  covers 
62  pages  of  printed  matter. 

The  defendants,  in  support  bf  their 
motion  to  dismi.ss  the  indictment  claim 
that  the  New  York  statute  against 
combinations  to  fix  prices,  known  as 
the  Donnelly  act,  applies  only  to  ar¬ 
ticles  of  prime  necessity  and  that  pho¬ 
to-engraving  plates  are  not  such  ar¬ 
ticles;  that  the  Donnelly  law  does  not 
include  engraving  plates,  because  la¬ 
bor  and  artistic  skill,  they  claim,  en- 
tei'  very  largely  into  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  these  plates;  that 
photo-engraving  plates  are  not  com¬ 
modities  or  articles  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Donnelly  law  and  that  al¬ 
though  photo-engraving  plates  are 
made  by  practically  fifty  plants  in 
New  York,  and  are  used  by  every 
daily  newsiiaper,  trade  paper,  maga¬ 
zine,  and  book  publisher,  and  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  merchant  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  by  others  using  advertising 
matter,  that  they  are  not  articles 
of  "common  use"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Donnelly  law,  because  they  are 
speciflcaily  ordered  to  be  made  in  each 
case,  and  finally  because  the  owners  of 
the  plants  manufacturing  the  plates.  In 
course  of  their  manufacture  use  some 
patented  article  which  they  buy  in  the 
open  market,  the  patent  laws  of  the 
United  States  exempt  them  from  the 
operation  of  the  Donnelly  law.  In 
their  brief  Messers  Wollman  and  Mor¬ 
ris  insist  that  none  of  these  points 
have  any  merit  whatsoever. 


PATRIOTISM  OF  PRESS 
SHOWN  BY  CENSORSHIP 


Editors  Have  Kept  Faith  With  Govern¬ 
ment  Officials  and  There  Have  Been 

Few  Violations  of  Secretary  Daniels's 

Request — Big  Associations  Pledge  Co¬ 
operation. 

Washington,  March  22. — ^Patriotism 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  news  matter  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  than  any  amount  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  could  be  placed  upon  the 
statute  books.  While  there  have  been 
some  slight  violations  of  the  request  of 
Secretary  Daniels,  of  the  navy,  that  no 
information  be  published  as  to  the  sail¬ 
ing  and  arming  of  merchantmen  engag¬ 
ed  in  European  traffic,  there  has  been 
such  a  ready  response  to  the  Secretary’s 
request  that  though  there  may  be  legis¬ 
lation  offered  at  the  coming  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  beginning  April  2, 
judging  from  the  ready  responses  given, 
such  legislation  will  not  be  needed  for 
the  suppression  of  news  or  censorship 
of  news  detrimental  to  Government  in¬ 
terests  or  the  welfare  of  the  American 
nation. 

After  a  conference  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  big  press  associa¬ 
tions,  Secretary  Daniels  has  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  that  further  conferences 
with  newspaper  men  would  probably  not 
be  necessary  at  this  time.  At  the  con¬ 
ference  held  a  few  days  ago,  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press;  John  E.  Nevin,  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News;  Roy  Howard,  of  the  United 
Press,  and  W.  A.  Crawford,  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  News,  were  present,  representing 
their  respective  associations.  The  ready 
assurances  given  to  the  heads  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  by  these  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  big  press  associations  were 
so  reassuring  and  so  convinced  the  (Sec¬ 
retaries  that  the  American  press  was 
ready  to  cooperate  in  serving  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  best  interests,  that  further 
conferences  or  requests  to  the  editors 
and  publishers  at  this  time  were  not 
necessarjL 


ADVERTISING  BUREAU  LUNCHEON 


Affair  Promises  to  Be  the  Largest  Given 

by  the  Important  A.  N.  P.  A,  Body. 

Preparations  for  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  being  made  at  the  present 
time.  The  luncheon  will  be  held  in  the 
Waldorf  apartments  at  12:30,  April  26. 
.Xbout  one  hundred  publishers,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  advertisers,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  have  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  so  far.  H  a  sufficient  number 
make  reservations,  .the  luncheon  will  be 
held  in  the  main  banquet  hall.  Scats 
will  be  allotted  to  those  who  attend  in 
the  order  in  which  the  reservations  are 
made,  the  best  going  to  those  who.  re¬ 
ply  first.  From  the  manner  in  which 
responses  are  coming  in,  the  luncheon 
will  be  the  biggest  the  Bureau  has 
given.  Well-known  publishers,  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  agents  will  address  the  meet¬ 
ing. 


Ads  to  Fight  Liquor  Traffic 
Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Church  Federation  of  St.  Louis  that  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
('hrist  in  America  will  begin  next  week 
a  campaign  of  paid  advertising  in  the 
labor  press  to  fight  the  liquor  traffic. 


Speak  low,  hold  .  your  temper — and 
smile. 
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NEW  YORK  PUBLISHERS 
FAVOR  2-CENT  PAPERS 


Majority  of  Them  Would  Like  to  See 

Prire  Increased,  but  Hold  Bark  on 

Account  of  the  Hesitancy  of  a  Few 

Who  Cling  to  the  Old  1  Cent  Selling 

Price. 

The  majority  of  the  publishers  of 
New  York  daily  newspapers  favor  go¬ 
ing  to  2  cents.  The  attitude  of  one 
or  two  papers  that  want  to  remain 
at  1  cent  prevents  the  consumers 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  news  print  of 
the  United  States  from  selling  their 
product  at  a  profit,  according  to  a 
publisher  who  is  well  posted..  There 
are  some  who  insi.st  that  regardless  of 
what  others  do  the  majority  should 
take  action,  raise  the  price,  and  trust 
to  the  news  dealers,  who  would  make 
a  greater  profit  on  the  higher  priced 
paper,  to  insist  on  all  taking  the 
same  stand.  It  is  the  belief  of  one 
publisher  that,  if  war  come.s,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  supply  all  the  papers 
demanded  even  at  two  cents  a  copy, 
and  that  those  that  would  advance 
their  prices  would  be  selling  at  a  prof¬ 
it,  while  those  who  decline  would  be 
selling  at  a  loss. 

WAR  WILL,  INCREASE  CONSUMPTION. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  returning  to  Washington  from 
New  York,  where  they  conferred  with 
the  publi.shers,  stated  that  the  war 
situation  threatens  to  make  the  de¬ 
mand  outstrip  production. 

Publi.shers  all  over  the  country  are 
being  urged  to  put  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  economies  into  practice,  and  to  do 
it  at  once. 

A  declaration  of  war  will  send  cir¬ 
culation  to  new  high  levels.  In  such 
a  case,  it  would  be  imiiossible  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  if  present  sizes  are 
maintained.  In  order  to  grive  the  news, 
meet  the  demand  for  more  papers,  and 
satisfy  the  public,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  pointed  out,  to  make  a  rad¬ 
ical  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages 
printed. 

AMERICAN  CAR  SHORTAGE. 

While  the  situation  is  not  the  same 
in  this  country  as  in  England  and 
France,  Where  news  print  shortage  has 
been  caused  largely  by  the  inability  to 
charter  the  ships  necessary  to  carry 
the  paper  overseas,  the  problem 
of  railway  transportation  would  be¬ 
come  more  acute  here  than  is  the  case 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is  car  shortage  now,  due  to 
congestion  of  freight  and  embargoes 
have  been  established  at  many  points. 
With  the  crush  of  freight  bound  to 
Atlantic  seaboard  ports,  such  as  would 
follow  a  declaration  of  war,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  transportation  would  lie 
multiplied,  and  make  deliveries  more 
uncertain  thah  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  TO  >  DISTRIBUTE  PAPER 

The  Federal  Trade  t’ommission,  as 
announced  in  The  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er,  plans  the  establishment  of  a  board 
with  offices  in  New  York  city,  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  distribution  of  news  print 
to  the  different  newspapers,  under  the 
plan  agreed  upon  by  a  number  of  the 
mills,  in  which  they  have  decided  to 
abide  by  the  price  of  $2.50  per  100 
IKJunds  set  by  the  Federal  Ixsly,  for 
the  next  six  months.  This  board  will 
consist  of  five  members,  one  each  from 
the  manufacturer.s,  the  jobliers,  large 
publishers,  small  publishers,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  (V)mmission. 
manufacturers  will  not  intimidate. 

Manufacturers  Who  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  intimidating  publishers  to 


remain  out  of  the  price-fixing  agree¬ 
ment,  an  account  of  which  was  print¬ 
ed  in  The  Editor  and  Published  last 
week,  have  assured  the  commission 
that  if  there  has  been  any  intimidation, 
it  has  been  on  the  part  of  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  has  not  been  and  will  not 
be  countenanced  by  the  companies. 

TRADE  COMMISSION  ACTIVE. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not 
yet  worked  out  all  of  the  details  of  the 
plan  by  which  the  new  price  will  be¬ 
come  effective.  It  is  stated  that  it  will 
be  announced  in  a  short  time.  The  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  more  mills  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  continues  with  excellent  prospect 
of  success,  it  is  said.  In  some  cjuarters 
it  is  even  declared  that  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  paper  remaining  permanently 
at  a  price  of  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  100 
pounds,  with  the  possibility  that  it  will 
go  below  that  figure  at  the  end  of  the 
six-month  period.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  it  is  said,  will  continue  to 
watch  the  news  print  situation  until 
free  competition  has  been  established. 

OTHER  problems. 

Among  the  many  problems  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  iron  out 
is  the  attitude  of  some  publishers  who 
will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
price,  and  with  the  saving  go  into  the 
open  market  and  purchase  news  print 
at  auction  prices.  While  no  statement 
has  been  made,  it  is  understood  that  no 
publisher  will  be  permitted  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  reduction  in  price  un¬ 
less  she  agrees  with  the  Commission  to 
permit  it  to  attend  to  the  matter  of 
supervising  shipments,  to  see  to  it  that 
no  newspaper  gets  more  than  its  allot¬ 
ment  and  to  prevent  any  one  going  into 
the  open  market  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  additional  supplies.  It  is  necessary 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  new  price, 
to  agree  to  give  up  at  least  5  per  cent, 
of  contract  requirements  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  smaller  publishers. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  said,  there  will 
be  an  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
paper  carried  in  reserve  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  large  cities,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  form  a  pool,  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  some  of  it.  It 
is  understood  that  the  average  amount 
of  paper  kept  in  reserve  by  publishers 
in  such  cities  at  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  points, 
is  about  500  tons  per  paper.  If  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  correct,  it  would  mean  8,000  tons 
among  the  sixteen  large  dailies  of  New 
York  city.  The  reserve  stock  is  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  newspapers 
in  the  event  of  freight  congestion.  It 
is  suggested,  if  a  pool  is  formed, 
that  1,000  to  2,000  tons  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  end,  and  release  6,000  to 
7,000  tons  for  the  benefit  of  the  small¬ 
er  publishers,  whose  requirements  only 
amount  to  50,000  tons  at  most,  for  the 
entire  year. 


Stamp  Company  to  Fight  Law 
Legislation  aimed  at  the  trading 
stamp,  enacted  by  the  North  llakota 
Legi.slature,  will  be  contested  in  the 
courts  of  the  State,  and  ultimately  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  t’ourt  if  nec¬ 
essary.  K.  W.  Bisley,  of  St.  Paul,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Sperry-Hutchin- 
.son  Company,  a  trading-stamip  corpora¬ 
tion,  made  such  announcement  in  Fargo, 
N.  D.  The  North  Dakota  Trading 
Stamp  act  is  liased  on  a  similar  act 
passed  by  Washington,  which  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Supreme  Court  held  constitu¬ 
tional. 


It  takes  a  strong  man  to  decide  tliat 
he  will  stand  by  his  friends  while  they 
are  right  and  part  company  with  them 
when  they  go  wrong. 


ADVERTISED  ARTICLES 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


President  of  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Says  Public  Must  Be  Inform¬ 
ed  that  Modern  Methods  of  Salesman¬ 
ship  Reduce  Instead  of  Increasing 
Prices. 

A.  C.  Keiley,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Co.,  urged  the  members  of 
the  Six  Point  League  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  fact  that  advertising 
lessens  costs,  and  does  not  increase 
them,  as  is  popularly  believed.  His  ad¬ 
dress,  delivered  following  a  luncheon  of 
the  I^eague  at  the  Martinique  Hotel  on 
Wednesday,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

STANDARDIZATION  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

“There  are  many  national  advertisers 
who  are  believers  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  1  am  one  of  them.  I  realize 
that  there  are  other  national  advertisers 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  I  also  feel  that  this 
lack  of  appreciation,  where  it  exists,  is 
not  all  the  fault  of  the  advertisers.  The 
newspapers  themselves  must  bear  their 
share  of  the  blame. 

“I  am  glad  that  the  flat  rate  is  grow¬ 
ing-  I  believe  that  as  it  grows  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  national  advertising  carried  by 
the  newspapers  will  grow  with  it.  Then 
take  the  question  of  rate.s.  The  idea 
of  discriminating,  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  lietween  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  adverti.ser  has  no  justice  in  it.  It 
isn’t  good  business. 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  standard  size 
of  newspaper  page.  It  isn’t  enough  to 
standardize  the  agate  line  from  which 
your  worthy  organization  derives  its 
name.  The  width  of  column  should  also 
be  .standardized,  and  the  length  of  col¬ 
umn,  and  the  number  of  columns  on 
the  page,  and  the  page  itself.  There 
Isn’t  an  advertiser  who  ever  undertook 
a  national  newspaper  campaign  who 
doe.sn’t  vote  the  present  lack  of  stand¬ 
ards  a  nuisance  and  a  needle.ss  extra 
expense. 

“When  advertising  as  an  institution 
is  in  que.stion  we  are  on  the  same  .side 
of  the  fence,  and  advertiser  and  pub¬ 
lisher  must  join  as  in  one  common  in¬ 
terest. 

“I  wonder  how  many  were  pre.sent 
at  the  Advertising  Club  the  other  eve¬ 
ning  and  heard  (leorge  Gordon  Battle 
give  his  address  on  legislation.  State  and 
national,  present  and  proposed,  as  af¬ 
fecting  advertising  and  advertising  in¬ 
terests?  The  effect  of  Mr.  Battle’s  speech 
was  to  drive  the  fact  into  my  mind  that 
advertising  is  on  the  defen.slve  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion;  that  it  is  un¬ 
der  fire.  This  applies  not  to  certain 
kinds  of  advertising,  but  to  all. 

PROPOSED  TAX  ON  ADVERTISING. 

“Mr.  Battle  mentioned  a  proposed  tax 
on  all  adverti.slng.  Think  of  it!  Mr. 
Battle  said  that  .such  a  law  would  be 
vicious  in  principle,  because  it  would 
not  con.stltute  a  tax  on  the  profits  of 
bu.siness,  but  an  excise  tax  on  business 
it.self.  Mr.  Harn  likened  it  to  a  tax  on 
the  seed  with  which  the  farmer  plants 
his  .soil,  as  contrasted  with  a  tax  on  the 
profits  which  he  derives  from  his  crops. 
The  fact  that  we  must  face  is  that  such 
measures  are  being  proposed  and  se- 
riou.sly  proposed,  not  by  irre.spon.sible 
cranks  and  fanatic.s,  but  by  legl.slator.s. 

“Why  is  this  attack  on  advertising? 
What  is  the  rea.son  for  it?  And  what,  if 
anything,  can  we  as  advertising  men  do 
about  it? 

“False,  fraudulent,  misleading,  and 
otherwise  objectionable  advertising  has 


enough  to  answer  for,  in  all  conscience, 
and  it  may  be  in  part  responsible  for 
this  condition.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  not  the  only  cause;  that  it  is  not 
even  the  principal  cause.  The  real  cause 
is  deeper  and  more  fundamental. 

The  general  .standards  of  practice  in 
advertising  have  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  recent  years.  The  stand¬ 
ards  are  slowly  but  steadily  im¬ 
proving,  whereas  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  no  standards  at  all.  Yet 
thirty  years  ago  advertising  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  was  not  under  fire,  and  to-day 
it  is  under  fire. 

ADVERTISING  men  TO  BLAME. 

“What  are  the  real  facts?  .\mong  all 
the  causes  which  are  operating  to-day  to 
force  prices  up,  advertising  is  the  one 
gi-eat  cau.se  which  is  operating  to  keep 
prices  down,  and  the  public  doesn’t  know 
it.  To  the  almost  universal  rise  in  the 
prices  of  all  commoditlc.s,  there  has  been 
only  one  exception,  that  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  nationally  advertisetl  goods,  and 
the  public  doesn’t  know  it.  They  don’t 
know  it  because  we  haven’t  told  them. 
The  fact  that  we  haven’t  told  them  is 
our  fault. 


NEEDS  NEWSPAPER  AID. 

This  is  a  cause  in  which  the  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  cannot  work 
alone.  In  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  we  need  the 
earnest  coiiperation  of  all  the  mediums — 
and  particularly  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

“In  the  face  of  such  a  problem  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  among  advertising  men,  as 
buyers  and  .sellers,  must  vanish.  It  is 
the  economic  legitimacy  of  the  com¬ 
modity  which  pa.sses  between  us  which 
in  in  question,  and  believing  and  know¬ 
ing  as  we  do  that  it  is  unju.stly  In  ques¬ 
tion,  we  must  stand  together  and  work 
together  in  the  great  ediioationaJ  ta.sk 
which  confronts  u.s.’’ 


'^2 


”BIO-BRIEFS” 

For  your  editorial  page  — 

In  6  inches  of  space,  "Bio- 
Briefs”  seizes  the  really  in¬ 
teresting,  significant  facts  of 
the  life  of  some  great  man  or 
woman  —  and  you  publish 
them  on  his  or  her  birthday. 

They  are  not  dry  and  statis¬ 
tical  facts — because  bare  facts 
and  statistics  seldom  tell  much 
about  a  man. 

Rather,  they  are  the  man’s  or 
woman’s  ideas  —  what  he 
meant  to  the  world — what  his 
little  "bit”  did  for  the  progress 
(or  the  impeding)  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

For,  after  all,  if  you  are  bright 
enough,  you  can  tell  in  a  very 
few  words  what  George  Wash¬ 
ington  or  almost  anybody 
thought  about  life,  and  what 
he  did  in  this  world. 

And  that’s  what  "Bio-Briefs” 
does.  Write  for  a  sample  of 
this  unusual  feature,  and  a 
price. 

The 

George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

8  W.  40Ui  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWS  PRINT  AT  $35  A 
TON  FROM  U.  S.  FORESTS 


SerreUr>-  of  Agriculture  Says  Print  Paper 

May  Re  Made  in  Alaska  and  Shipped 

to  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  Less 

Than  Two  Cents  a  Pound  —Advocates 

(Government  Owned  Mill. 

pu)>lic  paper  mill  is  aulvocated  by 
I>avi<l  K.  Hou.ston,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  in  a  report  in  which  he  depre¬ 
cates  the  neces.sity  for  American  pub¬ 
lishers  to  be  dep<‘ndont  on  Canada  for 
their  supply. 

The  privately  owned  paper  plants  of 
the  We.st,  he  say.s,  might  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  the  erection  of  plants  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  forest  rt>.serves.  A  mill  with  a 
<-af>acity  of  lon  tons  a  day  can  be  con¬ 
structed  in  Alaska  for  J2,500,000,  and 
even  if  such  a  plant  was  confined  to  the 
n<‘eds  of  the  CJovernment.  it  is  probable 
that  .mich  a  plant  would  pay  for  it.self 
In  a  short  time,  he  declares. 

A.VIKIttCAN  SfPPl.V  INKXlfAI’STIBLK. 

With  intelligent  cutting,  he  states 
that  the  Cnited  States  has  an  inex- 
hau.stible  sup[>ly  of  paper-pulp  wood, 
and  adds  that  it  is  po.ssible  to  make  news 
print  in  Alaska  and  deliver  it  on  the 
.\tlantic  Coast  through  the  Panama 
Canal  at  a  cost  of  $3.5  a  ton.  He  states 
that  the  wa.ste  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumiH-r  amounts  to  60,000,000  cords  an¬ 
nually,  two-thirds  of  which  is  available 
for  wood  pulp  of  different  grades  of  pa- 
|K“r.  The  American  paper  mills,  he  says, 
use  .something  like  3,000,000  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  and  alwjut  4,000,000  cords  for 
other  purpose.s.  Intelligent,  far-sighted 
administration  of  forest  lands  now  in 
imblic  ownership,  he  declares,  is  neces- 
•sary.  and  the  addition  of  the  cut-over 
lands  for  reforestation  by  Federal,  State, 
and  private  interests  is  desirable. 

The  con.sumption  of  news  print  is 
alK>ut  6,000  tons  daily,  and  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  10  per 
cent,  yearly — faster  than  the  lncrea.se  in 
I>opulation.  The  estimated  demand  for 
news  print  for  the  first  .six  months  of 
1917  is  880,000  tons,  against  which  there 
is  an  estimated  supply  of  930,000  tons. 

CA.NAIIIAN  MARKCT  UNCERTAIN. 

Changes  in  the  Canadian  policy  may 
at  any  time  cut  or  curtail  the  .\merican 
sur>ply  or  make  it  available  only  at  ex- 
ce.ssive  cost. 

The  fon'sts  of  the  Cnited  States,  he 
.says,  are  ample  to  meet  domestic  re- 
quinuiients.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  po.ssible  to  reforest  65,000,000  or 
70.000.000  acres  of  cut-over  lands  in  the 
.Northern  State.s.  the  publicly  owned  for¬ 
ests,  he  says,  contain  enough  pulp  wood 
to  supply  the  country  for  the  next 
eighty  years,  and  if  it  is  cut  intelli¬ 
gently,  it  will  last  for  all  time.  The 
amount  of  wood  in  the  forest  suitable 
for  wood  pulp,  he  say.s,  totals  about 
300,000,000,000  feet,  or  600,000,000  cord.s, 
while,  for  all  the  paper  nece.ssary,  only 
7,000.000  civrds  are  required  yearl>. 
There  are  other  sources  of  supply,  he 
asserts,  on  privately  owned  lands  in 
the  West. 

The  fundamental  problem,  he  says,  is 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  news 
print  and  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply 
at  all  times,  for  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments  at  reasonable  prices. 


‘‘Jimmy"  Hare  Returns 
One  of  the  passengers  on  the  L.apland, 
which  arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days 
ago,  was  James  H.  Hare,  the  widely 
known  war  photographer,  who  has  been 
on  the  French  and  British  fronts  in 
the  west  for  some  months.  The  British 
authorities  would  not  permit  Mr.  Hare 
to  take  any  pictures,  but  on  the  French 
front  he  was  able  to  use  his  camera 
on  the  battle  fields. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


OlilFFOlU)  K.  lIKKUY.M.AN'.  tWHTISlMST  OK  THK  KVEXIXG  STAR  (WASHINGTON 
I>.C.).  WHO  K'XrRNISHES  A  DAILY  AND  Sf.VDAY  CARTOON  FX3R  THAT  PAPER,  IN 
THE  ACT  OF  TRYING  TO  CREATE  A  PRODUCTION  AT  THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR.  THIS 
IS  A  FREQUENT  NEAR  TRAGEDY,  BUT  I  P  TO  THIS  TIME  HAS  NOT  BEEN  FATAL. 


CARTOONIST  BERRYMAN’S  RISE 


Got  Ideas  for  Pictures  While  Working  in 
Country  Store. 

Clifford  K.  Berryman,  cartooni.st  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  was  born 
in  Woodford  County,  Ky.  When  he  was 


C.  K.  Berryman. 

but  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  died. 
He  left  school  a  couple  of  years  later, 
going  into  a  country  store  as  clerk  for 
his  brother.  It  was  while  in  this  coun¬ 
try  store  that  he  got  his  material  for 
his  "Squash  Center”  cartoons,  which 
have  become  frequent  features  of  his 
present-day  cartooning.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  staff  cartoonist  of  the 
Washingrton  Post,  which  position  he  re¬ 
signed  about  ten  years  ago  to  become 


cartoonist  and  manager  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Berryman  does  not  resort  to  bit¬ 
ter  (cartooning,  believing  that  a  good- 
humored  picture  is  far  more  effective 
in  a  long  campaign.  He  has  a  wide 
per.sonal  acquaintance  with  the  public 
men  of  the  nation.  He  likewise  has  a 
fourteen-year-old  son  who  Is  showing 
wonderful  talent  along  the  same  lines 
that  have  given  his  father  such'an  en¬ 
viable  reputation. 


Capper  Editor  Addresses  Students 
Charles  Dillon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Capper  Farm  Papers  and  former  head 
of  the  department  of  industrial  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  spent  a  day  at  the  institution 
in  March,  making  four  addresses  to 
groups  of  students  in  journalism  and 
holding  conferences  with  many  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 


When  it’s  all  over  but  the  shouting, 
don’t  join  in  the  chorus.  It’s  time  to 
think  while  the  other  fellow  is  wasting 
his  energy. 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
in  St.  Louis 


Rrr.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Foreign  Advertiaing  Representatives 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  FAVOR 
NEWS  PRINT  ECONOMIES 


Elimination  of  Returns,  All  Forms  of 
Waste,  and  Other  Methods  of  Reduc¬ 
ing  Consumption  Discussed  at  Regular 
Meeting  of  New  York  Publishers — In¬ 
crease  from  1  to  2  Cents  Discussed. 

Publishers  of  New  York  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  in  favor  of  still  greater  econ¬ 
omies  in  the  conservation  of  news  print. 
This  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  held 
Wednesday,  when  plans  were  discussed 
to  further  restrict  the  use  of  news  print, 
in  order  to  keep  the  demand  within  the 
supply,  because  of  the  evenly  balanced 
condition  of  the  market. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  publishers  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
last  week  made  a  report,  suggesting 
among  other  things  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  eliminate  early  and  late  editions, 
except  on  occasions  of  extraordinary 
news. 

As  a  means  of  doing  away  with  base¬ 
ball  extras,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  induce  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  baseball  teams  to  consent 
to  .start  the  games  an  hour  earlier,  and 
with  the  same  idea  in  view,  it  was  sug- 
ge.sted  that  the  Stock  Exchange  might 
clo.se  an  hour  earlier.  The  elimination 
of  all  returns  and  over-prints,  and  a 
radical  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages 
published,  was  advocated  In  the  report 
made  to  the  publishers  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  as  to 
economies  that  may  be  practiced,  and  it 
was  the  sense  of  those  present  that  ef¬ 
fort  be  made  to  Induce  all  publishers  to 
join  in  the  movement  to  advance  the 
rate  from  1  to  2  cents  on  week  days. 

A.  G.  McIntyre,  representative  of  the 
paper  committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  spoke, 
and  told  of  the  progress  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tonnage  of  news  print  this 
year  and  next,  and  what  was  being  ac¬ 
complished  along  these  lines. 

Pomeroy  Burton,  of  the  London 
Times,  formerly  of  the  New  York  World, 
addressed  the  publishers.  He  told  some¬ 
thing  of  the  difficulties  that  newspapers 
of  England  are  having  at  the  present 
time.  He  told  of  the  increasing  difficulties 
due  to  the  war,  and  stated  that  the  Iden¬ 
tical  conditions  that  confront  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press,  so  far  as  the  news  print  sup¬ 
ply  Is  concerned,  may  have  to  be  faced 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
unless  they  take  steps  immediately  to 
curtail  consumption,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  lowest  possible  point 
The  general  trend  of  discussion  among 
those  present  was  along  the  line  of 
greater  economies. 


James  Vance  Hackett 

Who  Knows  His  Address? 

Was  a  newspaper  reporter 
in  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  some 
years  ago.  Last  definite 
address  was  New  Orleans 
in  1908.  It  is  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  located.  Will  re¬ 
ward  anyone  giving  accu¬ 
rate  information  regarding 
his  whereabouts  since  1908. 

Address  H.  S.  Avery, 

141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME 
FOR  A.  A.  C.  W.  MEETING 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 

Monday  morning’,  Jefferson  Theatre, 
9:30  o’clock — It  ■was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  programme  committee 
that  all  general  sessions  throughout  the 
entire  convention  shall  be  held  at  the 
Jefferson  Theatre.  The  general  sessions 
shall  open  at  9:30  A.  M.,  with  music 
until  10  A.  M.  Then  the  regular  pro¬ 
gramme  shall  start  and  continue  daily 
until  12:30  P.  M.  The  departmentals and 
conferences  to  open  at  2  P.  M.  and  to 
continue  to  such  hour  as  each  shall 
elect,  provided  the  adjournment  hour 
does  not  conflict  with  any  other  part 
of  the  big  programme. 

It  is  planned  to  open  the  Monday 
general  session  with  a  debate  on  the 
basic  convention  theme,  “Advertising 
Lowers  Cost  of  Distribution.”  The  nega¬ 
tive  side  is  to  be  taken  by  some  speaker 
of  national  prominence,  allowing  him  all 
reasonable  time  to  present  his  case.  This 
argument  to  be  immediately  answered 
on  the  affirmative  side  by  such  able 
speakers  as  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company:  John  H.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  or  similar  biggest  of  big  business 
men  who  believe  in  and  have  succeeded 
through  the  liberal  expenditure  of  mon¬ 
ey  in  national  advertising. 

Monday  afternoon — Devoted  to  de¬ 
partmental  sessions. 

It  is  planned  to  open  the  national 
exhibit  in  the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall 
on  Monday,  June  4,  between  1  and  2 
P.  M.,  and  that  for  this  hour  each  day 
appropriate  music  be  provided  in  order 
to  guide  the  crowds.  Also  that  proper 
flood  lighting  be  provided  for  the  City 
Hall  and  Municipal  Courts  Building,  and 
that  the  illumination  committee  incor¬ 
porate  in  its  scheme  some  plan  for 
gathering  the  crowds  to  the  national 
exhibit  during  the  evening  hours. 

WILL  MAKE  AD  HISTORY. 

Tuesday  morning — To  follow  the  same 
general  programme  as  outlined  for  Mon¬ 
day.  Business  talks  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  great  central  theme,  "Ad¬ 
vertising  Lowers  Cost  of  Distribution.” 

Tuesday  afternoon — On  this  day  it  is 
planned  that  more  advertising  history 
shall  be  made  in  St.  Louis.  Chairman 
Harn,  of  the  National  Commission,  is 
now  in  communication  with  all  depart¬ 
mental  chairmen  regarding  department¬ 
al  programme.s.  The  result,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected,  will  see  the  first  move 
made  for  inter-departmental  sessions. 
For  example,  national  advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  and  newspapers  would 
probably  desire  to  gather  together  in 
one  group  and  discuss  subjects  of  im¬ 
portance  to  each  and  every  one  in  the 
group.  It  was  thought  that  one  subject 
might  be  opened  for  discussion  at  such 
meeting  to  take  up  the  time  from  2  P.  M. 
to  2:55;  the  next  subject  scheduled  3  to 
3:55  P.  M.,  and  the  last  one  from  4  to  5 
P.  M.  It  was  thought  that  three  good- 
sized  halls,  holding  500  or  more,  would 
be  adequate  for  these  consolidated  meet¬ 
ings.  Union  Electric  Hall  and  Missouri 
State  Life  Hall  were  at  once  selected  for 
this  most  important  purpose. 

Wednesday  morning — Chairman  Pratt 
advocated  that  this  .session  shall  start 
with  ten-minute  addresses  by  ex-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  each  to 
give  a  boiled-down  r4.sum6  of  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  "believing  that  advertising  low¬ 
ers  cost  of  distribution. 

Then,  note  this  wise  innovation:  In¬ 
stead  of  each  national  officer  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  delivering  his  report — 
delegates  will  have  all  these  important 
reports  handed  to  them  in  neatly  printed 
form,  to  be  “read,  marked  and  Inwardly 


digested”  at  the  most  convenient  time. 
This  will  greatly  hasten  matters. 

Wednesday  afternoon — This  time  is  to 
be  devoted  mostly  to  inter-departmental 
meetings,  with  such  additions  as  the 
general  programme  may  take  on  in  the 
building  thereof. 

Thur.sday  Morning — This  very  Im¬ 
portant  general  session  is  planned 
to  bring  out  a  general  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  during 
the  past  year.  The  National  Vigilance 
and  the  Educational  Committees  will 
give  bird’s-eye  views  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  It  is  planned  to  have 
Frank  Stockdale  describe  the  work  he 
has  done  among  the  retail  merchants. 
To  him  will  doubtless  be  allotted  all 
the  time  to  which  the  Educational 
Committee  is  entitled."  ' 

Thursday  Afternoon  —  The  usual 
trophies  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  winners  thereof,  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  city  announced,  and  the  election 
of  officers  completed. 

MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

The  Convention  Board  plans  to 
bring  into  St.  Louis  a  week  or  two 
prior  to  the  Convention  all  the  var¬ 
ious  trophies  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W., 
w'hich  are  to  be  distributed  during  con¬ 
vention  w'eek,  and  place  them  in  var¬ 
ious  retail  show  ■windows,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  cards  descriptive  of  each  tro¬ 
phy. 

The  Convention  Board  will  provide 
a  motion  picture  room  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  Convention,  for  while  no  par¬ 
ticular  films  have  been  presented  thus 
far,  they  will  he,  and  space  should  be 
ready  to  accommodate  them. 

Monday  night  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  night  parade,  whiie  Tuesday  and 
We<lnesday  evenings  probably  some 
form  of  theatrical  entertainment,  and 
if  the  attractions  can  be  brought  here 
we  will  extend  to  the  visitors  a  choice 
of  attractions  through  the  coupon 
book.  Thursday  evening  has  thus  far 
been  left  open  for  additional  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  Ladies’  Entertainment  Commit¬ 
tee,  ably  assisted  by  the  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  are  in  the  midst  of  preparing 
substantial  entertainment  for  the  la¬ 
dles,  due  announcement  of  which  will 
be  made  as  fast  as  plans  mature. 

The  Women  delegates  and  visitors 
are  also  to  be  carefully  provided  for 
with  suitable  meeting  places.  It  is 
suggested  that  an  able  woman  speaker 
be  heard  at  one  of  the  general  sessions. 

AN  OLD-TIME  8CHOOLHOU8E. 

“The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,”  which 
will  be  erected  on  the  Municipal  Plaza, 
between  the  Municipal  Courts  building 
and  the  City  Hall,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
convention. 

The  building,  which  will  be  30  by  40 
feet,  will  be  a  replica  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  of  early  days.  The  chim¬ 
ney  will  be  of  red  brick  and  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  furnished  with  de.sks  and 
rare  old  .schoolbooks,  used  by  prom¬ 
inent  St.  Louisians  in  their  childhood 
days,  .\mong  those  who  will  contrib¬ 
ute  books  for  the  occasion  are  May¬ 
or  Henry  W.  Kiel,  Gov.  Gardner, 
Festus  J.  Wade,  head  of  the  $85,000 
entertainment  fund  committee,  and  M. 
P.  Linn,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Ix)uis. 

The  idea  of  the  schoolhouse  came 
from  Programme  Chairman  Pratt  of 
New  York,  who  declared  that  this  was 
the  best  method  of  “putting  over”  the 
idea  of  education  as  conceived  by  the 
organization. 

The  “Little  Red  Schoolhouse”  will  be 
formally  opened  on  Monday  of  the 
convention  period.  John  Cotton  Dana, 


of  New  York  has  prepared  slates  for 
the  school,  upon  which  will  be  written 
thoughts  of  an  educational  character. 

St.  Louis  was  represented  before  the 
boosters’  banquet  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Toledo,  March  17,  by  Charles 
F.  Hatfield,  general  manager  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Convention  and  Publici¬ 
ty  Bureau  of  St.  Louis.  Hatfield  told 
the  “ad”  men  of  Toledo  what  St.  Louis 
is  going  to  do  for  the  convention. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  St. 
Louis  has  been  chosen  by  the  A.  A. 
C.  of  W.  as  the  convention  city.  The 
first  regular  convention  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  held  in  St.  Ixiuis  in  1905. 
The  thirteenth  promises  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  and  mo.st  important  in  the  life  of 
organization.  St.  Louis  is  the  first  city 
•to  give  municipal  recognition  to  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  association.  A  speciai 
ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the 
lioard  of  Aldermen,  granting  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  use  of  the  Municipal 
Courts  building  and  the  City  Hall  in 
housing  various  departments  and  the 
national  exhibit.. 


Hendrick’s  Challenge  Unanswered 
New  England  newspaper  men  are 
much  interested  in  the  challenge  print¬ 
ed  in  a  double-column  advertisement 
in  last  week’s  Editor  and  Publisher 
by  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times-I.A'ad- 
er,  and  signed  by  William  A.  Hendrick, 
the  publisher.  In  .the  challenge  Mr. 
Hendrick  offered  to  allow  any  or  all  of 
his  competitors  in  New  Haven  to  have 
representatives  present  while  the  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
was  going  over  his  books,  on  condition 
that  they,  each  of  them,  allow  him  to 
have  a  representative  present  while 
their  books  are  being  audited.  He 
stated  that  he  believed  that  this  would 
once  for  all  settle  the  long  disputed 
question  of  actual  circulation  of  New 
Haven  newspaper.s,  as  “no  publisher 
could  claim  that  the  auditor  had  been 
misled  in  an  examination  in  which  he 
himself  had  assi.sted  the  auditor.”  No 
response  had  been  received  to  this  of¬ 
fer  up  until  Thur.sday  evening,  but  it 
was  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  re¬ 
sponse  within  a  day  or  so. 


Propose  St.  Louis  Excursion 
The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Ad  Club  is 
promoting  a  St.  Louis  trade  excursion 
in  an  effort  to  induce  business  men  of 
Fort  Worth  to  {.attend  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  the 
W’orld  in  that  city.  •  'Phe  proposition 
was  advanced  liy  H.  T.  Bostick  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  A.  L.  Shuman,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  who  suggested  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  excursion  party  should  be  for¬ 
mer  residents  of  St.  Louis. 


CUDAHY  TO  ADVERTISE 
IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


Big  Chicago  Packing  House  Will  Re¬ 
duce  Sign  and  Bill  Board  Appropria¬ 
tion,  and  Place  Money  in  the  News¬ 
papers — Believed  that  the  Fund  Will 
Amount  to  $250,000. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
is  to  commence  an  extended  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign.  The  list  is 
being  made  up  at  the  present  time.  The 
advertising  will  start  in  April  and  May, 
and  will  be  confined  to  the  company’s 
hams  and  bacons,  which  have  hither¬ 
to  been  advertised  largely  by  means  of 
signs  and  bill-boards,  which  form  of 
publicity  is  to  be  reduced,  as  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign  is  followed  up. 

While  nothing  definite  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  believed  that  this 
account  will  be  not  less  than  $250,- 
000.  The  account  is  handled  liy  the 
Dooley-Brennan  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Chicago. 


Letters  to 
Successful 
Publishers 


Mr.  F,  A.  MILLER, 

THE  TRIBUNE, 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

Everyone  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  Indiana  news-  , 
papers  is  familiar  with  I  he  high 
standing  of  yours. 

Newspaper  men  know  THE 
TRIBUNE  lo  be  sane,  con¬ 
structive  in  character,  pro¬ 
gressive,  energetic,  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
and  carefully  edited  paper. 

Our  daily  illustrated  news 
and  feature  service  is  meant 
to  fill  Ihe  needs  of  papers  like 
yours.  We  are  gratified  over 
the  fact  that  you  have  been  a 
customer  of  ours  for  several 
years  past,  and  we  hope  to 
merit  your  confidence  and 
good  will  for  years  to  come. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Central  Press  Ass’n. 

New  York  and  Cleveland. 


INTERTYPE 


Model  A 


Model  B 


Single 

Magazine 

$2100 


Two 

^Itagazlnet 

$2600 


Model  C 
Three 
M  gazinet 

$3000 


If  you  will  compare  any  Interlype 
model  with  any  other  machine  of  its 
class,  regardless  of  price,  our  represen¬ 
tative  will  not  take  up  much  of  your 
time  with  "arguments.” 

The  machines  themselves  are  the  best 
"arguments”  we  have  to  offer. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Terminal  Bldg.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

Woodwards,  Incorporated,  900  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  a  few  newspapers  In 
selected  sections  for  the  Eldlson  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Co.,  1133  Broadway,  and 
handling  the  advertising  of  the  Elgin 
National  Watch  Co.,  10  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I»rd  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
<'hicago.  Ill.,  will  shortly  place  orders 
with  newspapers  in  large  cities  for  Al¬ 
fred  Ilecker  &  Cohn,  “Society  Brand 
<^othes,"  317  Franklin  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

If.  K.  McCann  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
<'al.,  is  sending  out  orders  to  newspa- 
p*  rs  in  wlected  sections,  for  the  Sav¬ 
age  Tire  Co.,  "Savage  Tires,”  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

The  Vredenburgh-Kennedy  Co.,  185 
•Madi.son  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  State,  and  Pennsyl- 
v.ania,  for  the  Hunyadi  Split  Oorp., 
"liiinyudi  Split  Water,”  1328  Broadway, 
Now  York  city,  and  placing  48-line  2- 
timcs-a-week,  13-time  orders  with  a  se- 
le<-ted  list  of  newspapers  for  the  Moor- 
h*a<i  Knitting  Co.,  “Monito  Hosiery,” 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

The  .Metropolitan  .Advertising  Co.,  6 
Wall  Street,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
orders  with  .some  newspapers  in  large 
cities  for  Mark  .1.  Elias,  (stocks  of 
('onsolidated  Oil  &  Gas  Corp.),  1472 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Van  I’atten,  Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  is  placing  contracts  for 
"Pyrene  hire  Extinguisher,”  Pyrene 
.Manufacturing  Co.,  52  V'anderbilt  Ave¬ 
nue.  Now  York  city. 

The  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out  or^ 
iler.s  for  the  Manhattan  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion,  56th  Street  and  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  and  "Wooltex  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing.”  H.  Black  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Brooks  Advertising  Agency,  State 
Ikink  Building,  New  York  city,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  account  of  the  Arkansas  Soft 
Pine  Burc-au,  liank  of  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing,  IJttle  Bock,  Ark. 

.\.  .McKim,  Dtd.,  I-ake  of  the  Woods 
Buihling,  Montreal,  Can.,  handles  the 
account  of  the  Salada  Tea  Co.,  Toronto, 

( 'an. 

The  .McJ unkin  .Advertising  Agency,  35 
South  Dearlwrn  Street,  Chicago,  is 
placing  contracts  with  some  Western 
newspaiHTs  for  "E.-Z  Stove  and  Shoe 
Polish”  of  Martin  &  Martin,  Chicago. 

The  ISattle  Creek  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Po.st  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
handles  the  account  of  the  Maple-Flake 
Mills,  of  the  Hygienic  Food  Co.,  of  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.,  Philadelphia, 
are  placing  orders  for  the  lubricating 
oils  of  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co-,  Jer¬ 
sey  (Ity,  N.  J.' 

The  .Atlas  AAvertising  .Agency,  450 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  again 
placing  orders  for  "Twenty  Mule  Team 
Borax.”  manufactured  by  the  Pacific 
C<»a.st  Borax  Co.,  100  William  Street, 
New  York  city.  The  orders  are  going 
to  newspapers  in  selected  sections. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  250  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  are  placing  three-  and 
four-time  orders  with  newspaper  gene¬ 
rally  for  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Co., 
1695  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y’. 

The  Macavoy  Advertising  Agency, 
Conway  Building,  Chicago,  is  making 
«ine-year  contracts  with  a  selected  list 
of  newspapers  for  the  Smith  Motor 
Truck  Co. 

The  Mahin  .Advertising  Agency,  104 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  is 


making  contracts  with  Middle  West 
newspapers  for  the  Perry  Auto  Lock 
Co.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Singleton-Hunting  Co.,  Citizens 
Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  making  up  a 
schedule  for  "Marathon  Tires”  copy, 
for  the  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Cayuga  Falls,  O. 

Vanderhoof,  Condict  &  Comrie,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  handle  the  accounts  of  the  Ke- 
wanee  Implement  Co.,  the  Kewanee 
Public  Utilities  Co.,  Kewanee,  Ill.,  and 
the  Commercial  Truckmobile  Co.,  1606 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Thos.  M.  Bowers  Advertising 
Agency,  Rector  Building,  Chicago,  place 
the  advertising  of  "De  Luxe  Dye  Tab¬ 
lets”  of  the  De  Luxe  Sales  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 

Lee-Jones,  Inc.,  Republic  Building, 
Chicago,  III.,  handles  the  advertising  of 
the  Pathfinder  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
the  'Detroiter  Motor  Car  Co.,  the  A. 
B.  C.  Starter  Co.,  of  Detroit  Mich.;  the 
Hoover  Steel  Ball  Co.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  E.  A.  Perron  Co.,  Oilcago,  Ill.; 
King  Trailer  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Bloch  Brothers  Tobacco  Co.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  the  Fromlte  Laboratory 
Co,.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ewing  &  Miles,  Times  Building,  New 
York  city,  handle  the  account  of  the 
Hill  Insulating  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
511  West  42d  Street,  New  York;  the 
paint  account  of  the  Wilhelm  Co., 
Reading,  Pa.;  the  men’s  grarters  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Griprite  Garter  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  and  the  shoe-poli^  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Chieftain  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Charlestown,  AV.  Vg, 

Vanderhoof,  Condict  &  Comrie,  140  So. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  are  placing 
orders  with  .some  large  city  Sunday 
newspapers  for  the  Collingboume  Mills, 
“Embroidering  and  Crochet  Book,”  El¬ 
gin,  Ill.,  and  .sending  out  100  line,  2  col¬ 
umn,  8  time  orders  to  a  selected  list  of 
We.stern  newspapers  for  the  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Co.,  Roadster  Automobile,  Peoria, 
Ill. 

Moses  Advertising  Service,  Munsey 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  placing  10 
line,  30  time  orders  with  newspapers.  In 
.selected  sections,  for  the  Rodman  Hotel, 
Atlantic  (Ity,  N.  J. 

J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  220  W.  42nd  St, 
New  York  city,  are  again  sending  out 
orders  to  Southern  newspapers  where 
the  company  have  branches  for  the 
Times  Square  Auto  Co.,  Broadway  and 
56th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Nichols-Finn  Advertising  Co.,  222 
South  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  5,000-line  one-year  contracts  with 
some  Middle  West  newspapers  for  the 
(Yow-Elkhart  Motor  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Picard  &  Co.,  50  East  42d  Street,  New 
York  city,  are  again  placing  three-time 
orders  with  large  city  newspapers  for 
the  I’nderwood  Typewriter  Co.,  “Un¬ 
derwood  .Typewriter,”  30  Vesey  Street, 
New  York  city. 

The  Harry  Porter  Co.,  18  East  41st 
Street,  New  York  city,  is  again  sending 
out  orders  to  newspapers  generally  for 
the  Nestle  Food  Co.,  “Nestle  Baby 
Food,”  233  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  330  Univer¬ 
sity  Square,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Figure  Mold  Garment  Co.,  “Figure 
Mold  Garment,”  New  York  city,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  Columbia,  O. 

The  Charles  H,  Touzalin  Agency, 
Kesner  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again 
placing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of 
farm  papers  for  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior,  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Triangle  Advertising  Co.,  341 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  generally  for 


Wm.  J.  Wilson  &  (3o.,  stock  of  “Ford 
Tractor  Co.,”  New  York  city. 

George  W.  Tryon,  Times  Building, 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  orders  to 
newspapers,  on  trade  basis,  for  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  Hotel,  Central  Park  West  and 
72d  Street,  New  York  city. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  handle  the  account  of 
the  Sterling  Rubber  Works,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

The  J.  H.  Cross  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
handle  ,the  auto-top  account  (of  the 
One  Hand  Auto  Top  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
This  company  also  handles  the  account 
of  the  American  Engineering  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  the  friction  clutch  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Moore  &  White  Ck).,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  business  of 
the  Quaker  Kola  Co.,  soft  drinks,  1315 
Collowhill  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  that 
of  the  David  Lupton  Co.,  skylight  ad¬ 
justers,  Allegheny  and  Tulip  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  a  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  organization,  with  headquarters 
in  Fresno,  decided  at  a  recent  meeting 
to  expend  $30,000  in  an  advertising  and 
selling  campaign.  The  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  placed  by  the  Berg  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  of  Fresno. 

Chas.  D.  Levin,  Inc.,  1269  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  orders  with 
a  selected  list  of  Western  newspapers 
for  the  Holland  Rusk  Co.,  "Holland 
Rusk”  cereal,  Holland,  Mich. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  making 
contracts  with  a  .selected  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  Punk  &  Wagnalls,  Literary 
Digest,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
city,  and  making  contracts  with  some 
New  England  newspapers  for  the  Wads¬ 
worth,  Howland  &  Co.,  “Bay  State 
Paints,”  139  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  W.  M.  Gates  Co.,  Garfield  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  some  large  city  newspapers  for  Bor- 
ton  &  Borton,  brokers  for  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  stock,  Cleveland,  O. 

Barrows  &  Richardson,  Drexel  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  handling  the 
advertising  of  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  “Empire  Tires,”  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Louis  E.  Anfenger,  Fullerton  Build¬ 
ing,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
the  Grain  Products  Co.,  Bran-eata  Bis¬ 
cuits,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Edw.  B.  Muns, 
.sales  agent,  100  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
city. 

The  Geo.  Batten  Company,  Fourth 
Avenue  Building,  New  York  city,  is 
making  up  a  new  li.st  of  newspapers 
for  Bayer  &  Co.,  “Bayer’s  Aspirin  Tab¬ 
lets,”  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York  city. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6 
East  39th  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  Oppenheim,  Obern- 
dorf  &  Co.,  “Seal  Pax,”  underwear,  260 
Church  Street,  New  York  city. 

The  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  will  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Bat¬ 
tery  Place,  New  York  city. 

The  Borland  Advertising  Agency,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  city, 
is  sending  out  orders  to  some  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  for  the  Christian  Felg- 
enspan  Brewing  Co.,  “Felgenspan 
Beer,”  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  on  trade  basis 
for  Hotel  Astor,  Broadway  and  45th 
Street,  New  York  city. 

\V.  Montague  Pearsall,  203  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  auto  pipe 
copy  to  the  newspapers  and  scythe  copy 


to  farm  papers  for  the  Josef  Lanaes- 
beig  Importing  Co. 

The  Botsford  Advertising  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  the  account  of  the  Ya¬ 
kima  Valley  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


New  Members  for  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  'Times-Her- 
ald,  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Lead- 
er,  the  Chicago  Abendpost,  and  the  Pe¬ 
oria  (Ill.)  Evening  Star  have  all  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  while  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  and  the 
Xenia  (O.)  Gazette  have  been  elected  to 
associate  membership  in  the  same  body. 


Ridder  Deficit  $334,997 
Total  assets  of  $81,776  left  by  Herman 
Ridder  place  his  estate  facing  a  deficit 
on  account  of  debts  and  expenses 
amounting  to  $334,997.  An  official  ap- 
prai.sal  was  announced  on  March  21  at 
the  State  Controller’s  office.  Mr.  Ridder, 
who  was  editor  and  publi^er  of  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeltung,  died  November 
1,  1915.  An  accounting  of  his  estate, 
recently  filed  in  the  Surrogates’  Court, 
indicated  there  was  a  deficit. 


The  fellow  who  says  lie  will  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  usually  tries  to  convince 
you  that  it  is  something  else. 

A  laugh  gets  you  somewhere.  A  growl 
rivets  you  to  a  spot. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CIrcnUtioos. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrcnlatton  for  6 
Months  Bndlns  Oet.  1,  1916 

36,660  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  eTenlng  circulation  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
la  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 
Clrcnlatlon  data  tent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Repreaentatlyea 
New  York  Chleaco  St.  Lonlo 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD- 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY'S  N.  Y.  SUB- . 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

1223  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Kol>ert  J.  Danby  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Puck  to  become 
special  representative  of  Judge,  cffec- 
live  March  26. 

John  A.  Kingman,  advertising  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Locomobile  Company  of 
America,  who  recently  made  the  long 
overland  trip  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to 
San  FYancisco,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles, 
via  Santa  Barbara,  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  on  Pacific  Coast  conditions. 
While  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Kingman 
will  'be  the  guest  of  T.  E.  Swayne,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  local  branch  of  his  com¬ 
pany. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assocmtion,  left 
the  advertising  bureau  of  the  American 
for  the  East  on  March  14,  after  a  tour 
of  the  State  of  California  covering  San 
hVancisco,  Presno,  and  Los  Angeles  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  was  one  of  the  speaj<ers  at 
last  week’s  luncheon  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club. 

Eli  Daiches,  of  the  Thomas  M.  Bow¬ 
ers  Advertising  Agency,  in  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company. 

Frank  J.  Mooney,  who  was  with  the 
Taylor  -  Critchfield  -  Clague  Advertising 
Agency,  in  Detroit,  is  now  with  the 
Theodore  F.  McManus,  Inc.,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  for  whom  he  will  handle 
the  Scripps-Booth  account. 

George  P.  Haywood,  jr.,  for  the  past 
five  years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times.  Henry  W.  Marshall,  jr.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Haywood  on  the  Sentinel, 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Walter  Cuppy. 

Alfred  H.  Bartsch,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Bosch  Magneto  Co.,  re¬ 
signed  on  March  5  to  become  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  McLain -Hadden- Simpers 
Co.,  advertising  agents,  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Robert  H.  Westcott, 
formerly  assistant  advertising  manager 
has  been  made  advertising  manager. 

William  T.  Hamilton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Eastern  advertising  manager  of 
Cosmopolitan.  He  is  at  present  East¬ 
ern  advertising  manager  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  and  was  for  five  years  Western 
advertising  manager  of  the  Housewife, 
now  To-day’s  Magazine. 

D.  H.  Newell,  jr.,  who  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pacific  Drug 
Review,  has  resig^ned  to  go  with  the  C. 
J.  Oliphant  Agency,  of  New  York. 

Henry  A.  Bruno,  of  the  Richmond 
County  Advance,  has  resigned  and  will 
hereafter  be  associated  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  American 
Press  Association. 

E.  Lyell  Gunts,  who  was  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Crown  Cork  and 
Seal  Company,  is  now  with  the  Green- 
Lucas  Company  Advertising  Agency,  at 
Baltimore. 

WSIl  C.  Pelot,  who  has  been  with  sev¬ 
eral  agencies  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
the  Chappelow  Advertising  Company, 
of  St.  Louis. 

Allen  Montague,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Thomas  Cusack  Company,  is 
one  of  the  recent  acquisitions  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee. 

Arthur  Rosenberg,  for  sixteen  years 
with  the  New  York  American,  and  of 
recent  years  manager  of  the  real  estate 
department,  has  resigned  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  that  paper. 

Frank  Presbrey  is  now  a  director  in 
five  financial  institutions  in  New  York 
city,  including  two  national  banks,  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
North  River  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  Company. 

Paul  I^ewis  has  resumed  his  former 


connection  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  after 
several  years  in  Boston. 

Earl  Pearson  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacent,  as  secretary  of  the 
Adverti.sing  Club  of  New  York,  by  the 
resignation  of  Herman  C.  Daych.  He 
has  been  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
division  of  Chautauqua,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  New  York  about  a  year. 

Gayle  Aiken,  jr.,  for  the  past  three 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Maison 
Blanche  department  store.  New  Orleans, 
has  re-signed  his  position  with  that  house 
to  become  as.sociated  with  the  Chambers 
Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans. 

George  W.  tV)nover  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  staff  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  effective  April  7.  He  will  join 
the  staff  of  the  Frank  Seaman  Company. 

William  E.  Kreidler  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  John  Shillito  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
company.  He  will  continue  to  act  as  ad- 
vert.i.sing  manager. 

T.  A.  Butler,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Butler  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  now  with  the  Baxter  Adver- 
ti.sing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ij.  R.  W.  Allison,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
the  past  five  years  connected  with  the 
Rice  Electric  Display  Company,  New 
York,  operating  the  Rice  Leaders  of 
the  World  Association,  and  Identified 
with  that  organization  in  advertising, 
.sales,  promotion,  and  managerial  ca- 
pacitie.s,  has  resigned,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  engaging  independently  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  work.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  many  weli-known  bu.si- 
ness,  technical,  and  trade  publications. 


TIPPER’S  NEW  CONNECTION 


Poplar  Advertising  Man  to  be  General 
Manager  of  The  Automobile. 

Harry  Tipper,  the  energetic  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
and  recently  advertising  manager  of  the 
Texas  Company,  has  resigned  from  that 
Company  and  on  May  1st  will  take  over 
his  new  duties  as  general  manager  of 
The  Automobile,  one  of  the  publications 
put  out  by  the  Class  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  will  continue  in  his  present 
position  with  the  Texas  Company  until 
the  end  of  April. 

Mr.  Tipper  started  work  for  the 
Texas  Company  nine  years  ago  as  sales 
engineer  and  was  advanced  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  His  work  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  is  well  known  to  advertising  and 
newspaper  men.  As  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  he  has  built  the  Club 
up  from  practically  nothing  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  .standing  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  country. 


FITZGERALD  LEAVES  WORLD 


Resigns  to  Become  Sporting  Editor  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

J.  V.  FitzGerald,  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  World  nearly  ten 
years,  has  resigned  to  become  sporting 
editor  of  the  Wa.shington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years  as  a 
copy  reader  on  the  night  city  desk  and 
the  past  year  on  general  reporting,  his 
work  was  in  the  sporting  department  of 
the  world.  He  received  his  early  news¬ 
paper  training  on  up-State  papers  and 
is  a  graduate  of  New  York  University. 

Young  Mr.  FitzGerald  is  widely  known 
among  newspaper  men  and  the  sporting 
fraternity  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
He  is  splendidly  equipped  for  his  new 
duties.  While  his  co-workers  on  the 
World  regret  his  departure,  they  rejoice 
in  his  promotion.  He  left  on  Thursday 
morning  for  Washington. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA 


MONTANA 


NDWS  . Binnlnsham 

Average  circulation  for  December,  Daily  41,675; 
Sunday,  42,6S7,  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more 
advertUing  tban  Ita  nearest  competitor  in  1916. 


MINBR  . . . Bntte 

Average  dally  12,470.  Sunday,  20,371,  far  6 
niontlia  ending  September  30,  1916. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


QXAMINBB  . Los  Angeles 

At.  B.  0.  Audit  reports  abow  largest  Horning 
and  Sunday  circulation  Qreatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


MKUCfRY  lIKHAI.n  . San  .Tose 

Post  DIflcc  .Siateinoiit  . It, 434 

MenilH'r  of  A.  B.  C. 


GEORGIA 


journal  (Clr.  67,631)  . Atlanta 

CHRONICLB  . Aii^sta 


ILLINOIS 


JOURNAL  . Bllsabetb 

PURSS-CHRONICLB  . Paterson 

COUKIBR-NBWS  . PUlnOeld 


NEW  YORK 


coukier  a  enquirer  . 

....  Bnlfalo 

IL  PROQRE8SO  ITALO- AMERICAN. 

.New  York 

DAY  . 

fits  T  L 

'The  National  Jewish  Dilly  that 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

no  feoeml 

IIERAUl-NBWS  (Clrcnlatlon  15,190) _ Joliet 


NEBRASKA 


IOWA 


RlXflSTER  (M.  &  K.)  . Des  Moines 

KVKMNfJ  TRIBUNE  (except  Sun.)  Des  Moines 
Covers  Des  Moines  in  a  complete  manner. 


TRIBUNB  . 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report, 
leased  wire  report  United  Prsas. 


...  .Haatlnga 
7,100.  Fall 


OHIO 


SUOCDSSFUL  FARHINQ  . Deo  Holnea 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Clrcnlatlona. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Louisville.  Ky. 

(Beml-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guarantee 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excesa  of  90.000  coplea  monthly. 

LOUISIANA 


TIMBS-PICATUNH  . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Isaue) . Jackaon 


I-ast  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11.403;  Sunday. 
12,668.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ada.  60  centa  Inch ;  yearly 
contracts,  35  cents  Inch;  poslUon  20%  extra. 


vindicator  . .Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TIMES  . Brio 

DA-ilsT  DBMOC&AT .  . . JohnatowD 

TIMES'LBADSR  . . . Wilkes- Barra 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . Hoaston 

'fhe  CbroDicle  giiaraDceet  a  drcnlatioo  of 
35,000  dallj  and  45,000  SuDdaj. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Louis 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning, 
la  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  vrith  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sella  more  papers  In 
St.  liouls  every  day  In  the  year  than  there  are 
homes  In  the  city. 

Circulation  entire  year,  1916: 


Sunday  average  . 356,193 

Daily  average  . 204,201 


UTAH 


HBRAiLD-RBPUBLlCAN  . Salt  Lake  Olty 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  news-record  . Harrlsonborg 

In  the  famona  Talley  of  Ta.  only  papsr  In 
the  richest  Agricultural  Oounty  In  United  Statea. 


WASHINGTON 


PO.ST- intelligencer  . Seattle 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 
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FIM)  FOR  NKEDY  WRITERS 

AiithnrA'  I^a^ue  Hopes  to  Raise  Big 
Sum  for  Relief  Purposes. 

New  York  Stale  now  has  an  Authors’ 
Iteliof  Kun<l  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  raise  $ij00,000  as  an  endowment 
to  provide  an  income  for  worthy  writer.s 
an<I  arti.sts  who  are  in  need.  The  dis¬ 
covery  that  there  are  several  authors, 
on«-<‘  prominent  in  the  State,  who  are 
in  di.stress,  led  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  Fiind. 

The  ohar'er  granted  to  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  at  .Mbany  .sets  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  I'und  to  Ik>  the  relief  of  "authors, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  new.spaper  men 
who  have  iMcn  prmlucers  of  copyrighta- 
lilc  matter,  whether  members  of  the 
l•'mld  or  not,  who  are  de.serving  and 
nc<  il  assistance.” 

.\mong  the  incorporators  are  Kllis 
I’aikei  Muller,  t'icorgt'  Marr  Maker,  Irv¬ 
ing  Machcller,  Hamlin  (Jarland,  Hex 
i.cach.  livin  S.  Cobb,  Hupert  Hughes, 
.1.  SSI-  Lynch  Williams,  Huger  M.  Whit¬ 
man.  .Mrs.  Cicrtrude  .\therton,  U-roy 
.Scott.  .Mi  s  Kmily  I’ost,  Harvey  OHig- 
gia.s.  Will  Irwin,  and  Charles  Dana 
( 'dbsoii. 

.Ml  of  the  incorpoi-a’ors  are  members 
of  the  .\uthors'  I.,<agne,  and  it  was  in 
the  1.1  ague  that  the  idea  for  such  l 
fund  v^as  i-oitis-ived. 

Tin-  incorooralors  will  at  i-nce  proreed 
to  i«-rfect  ati  organization  and  devise 
n:  thods  of  laising  the  necessary  money 
to  pro»:-lc  an  endowtnent.  It  has  been 
■  ng:.->  St.  d  lii.et  the  lir.st  beneliciary  of 
lb.  l-nn.l  mas  1«-  '•!'«.  Huth  .McKiiery 
Stuart,  wli.i  has  Im-cu  in  a  sanitarium 
sia.  <•  h. f  .son  met  a  tragi*-  di-ath. 

I.EASKD  WIRE  .SERVICE  S  KIN 

<>o\eriitneiil  .Aid  ill  Prove  Boon  to 
Canadian  Newspapers. 

’I'oitoNTo.  .Man-h  20. — SjH-aking  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mriti.sh  t’olumbia 
Division  of  the  Canadian  l^re.ss  .V.ssocia- 
tion  la.st  week,  .lohn  Nelson,  iiulilisher 
of  the  \ancouver  World,  stated  that  the 
new  Icas.-d  wire,  towards  the  oix-ration 
of  whi*h  the  Ciovernmcnt  had  made  a 
grant  of  $.a0,ooo  a  year,  would  Ik.'  in 
o|M-ration  this  s|)ring  from  St.  .John,  N. 
H.,  to  Victoria,  M.  C.  A  national  n«-ws 
.si-rvii  e  is  U-ing  arranged,  with  *listrict 
h<-adi|narters  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Dominion. 

It  is  planned  to  furnish  a  tirst-cla.ss 
dottiest  i<-  news  servi*-e,  which  will  Ik; 
axatlable  to  a'l  daily  palters.  Old  coun¬ 
try  and  Kuropean  new.s,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  will  Is-  taken  direct  from 
New  York.  Later  on,  Mr.  Nel.son  .said, 
then-  was  a  prosis-ct  that  .Vustralia 
wotild  ioin  with  Canada  and  an  all-red 
news  service  Ite  form*-*!,  which  would 
supply  Mritish  tind  KuroiK-an  news  di- 
n-ct. 

El  FJCIF.NCY  CLUB  DINED 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-tiazetle  Employees 
(>uests  of  Publisher. 

1.1  w  I- lli  ighatn.  luibli.shrr  of  the 
Cwi;  V.  ay.ie  find)  .lournal-Oazette, 
•i  .  e  a  tir.e  d’n  -er  on  .March  13  to  hi.s 
1  |,l<>.\*e  t.  mem!  ers  *f  the  Journal- 

tte  Kill. •;*••■*->•  (  lull,  eighty-tive  of 
win  •11.  tepres  nting  every  department 
if  tie  paper,  a'tendcHi.  The  .speaker.s 
i  n-M-iled  .Mr  Kllingham.  master-of-cere- 
itton  es;  .Vvery  .M  Oroves,  (^pt.  Fkl. 

!  .  wi-i.  Mert  Mlight,  Harry  M.  Fletcher, 
M  ft  C. fit  wold.  Herliert  W.  Fee.  Frank 
Mi  le-.  Theodore  .1  Israel,  Harry  .Achen- 
la<  h.  the  Hev.  .Vrthi’.r  Folsom,  and  C.  J. 
Sccilhoff.  t<  astina.ster.  with  responses  by 
advertising  and  business  men. 

John  M.  Mranham,  a  publisher's  rep- 


rc.sentative,  with  olhces  in  Chicago, 
New-  York,  and  other  places,  was  one 
of  the  speaker;?,  and  made  the  .statement 
that  nev-er  during  his  long  career  of 
twenty-three  years’  activity  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  had  he  seen  such  a  gather¬ 
ing. 

The  Journal-Cazette  Kfliciency  Club, 
organized  soon  after  the  change  of  own¬ 
ership  took  place,  meet.-?  every-  week  to 
di.sc-uss  various  matters  pertaining  to 
the  iiaper  and  where  .suggestions  are 
given  as  to  the  liest  means  by  which 
the  Journal -dazette  can  be  improved. 

EDITING  PAPER  FROM  TRAIN 

El  Pa^o  (Tex.)  Herald  Uses  Novel  Meth¬ 
od  to  Boom  Section. 

.More  than  one  hundred  busine.ss  men 
of  K1  Pa.so,  Tex.,  a*-<-ompanied  by  one  of 
the  be.>?t  military  bands  of  the  United 
States  .Army,  left  K1  Ma.so  on  March  19, 
<in  a  nine  days'  trip  covering  Arizona 
and  New  .Mexi*-o.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Hailroad  furnish*-*!  the  K1  Pa.so  boosters 
with  a  .soli*l  train  of  steel  I’ullmans, 
also  a  dining  *-ar  and  observation  car. 

The  K1  Pa.so  Herald  will  have  more 
men  on  the  train  than  any  other  El 
Pa.so  firm.  H.  D.  Slater,  president  and 
editor-in-chief;  C.  .A.  .Martin,  news 
editor,  and  H.  H.  F'ris,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  are  making  the  trip  and  have  a 
statenKim  on  the  train,  where  a  real 
editorial  office  is  operated  while  the 
States  of  .Arizona  and  New  Mexico  ar.- 
visitcsl. 

While  Mr.  Slater  an*l  -Mr.  .Martin  are 
looking  over  the  improvements  and 
growth  of  that  s(>ction  sin*-e  their  la.st 
visit.  Mr.  Fris  will  visit  his  dealers  at 
th<-  diffen-nt  slops  and  make  inquiries 
reg.arding  .servii-e  to  the  sub.scriliers  of 
the  paper. 

The  El  Paso  Herald  is  .strictly  a  paper 
of  the  Southwe.st,  and  demon.strates  this 
on  every  possible  occasion.  The  Her¬ 
ald  is  a  consi.-tent  liooster  of  all  the 
Southwest  all  the  time. 

THE  “BIG  BOOK  OF  BUNK” 

Only  One  Copy  Issued  of  Unique  but 
Significant  Volume. 

Maker  &  Swisher,  publishers  of  the 
I>-sueur  Center  (Minn.)  Ia?ader-Dem- 
oci-at,  h  ve  i.-sued  a  unique  book,  the 
edition  being  confined  to  one  copy.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Mig  Mook  of  Bunk,” 
and  illustrates  what  the  country  pub¬ 
lisher  has  to  contend  with  in  the  way 
of  free  publicity.  It  is  a  blank  book 
over  two  feet  sqtiare  and  two  inches 
thi<-k  In  it  are  pastf-d  the  requests  for 
free  space  re(-eivt-d  by  the  T<eader-Dcm- 
ocrat  the  pa.st  year,  including  nothing 
that  should  properly  he  free  matter  It 
is  politi*-al,  exposition,  .school,  railroad, 
professional,  show,  carnival,  and  per¬ 
sonal  advertising  which  .should  be  paid 
for. 

In  their  typewritten  preface  the  com¬ 
pilers  .state  that  at  their  regular  rates 
the  reque.st.s  represent  considerably  over 
$1,000.  Maker  &  Sw-isher  have  present- 
(‘(1  the  hook  to  Prot.  AV.  P.  Kirkwood, 
head  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Minne.sota,  where  it  will 
remain  on  permanent  exhibition. 

Indiana  City  Editors 

Th?  third  annual  mid-summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Indiana  City  Editors’  As-so- 
ciation  will  he  held  at  Alexandria,  Ind., 
July  14  and  15;  There  will  be  a  banqu-it 
tendere*!  to  the  members  and  visitors  at 
the  .Anderson  Country  Club.  Edward  C. 
Toner,  *?ditor  of  the  Anderson  Herald; 
lAile  J.  Crittenberg,  of  the  Anderson 
Mtilletih,  and  Will  B.  Baum,  of  the 
Al^xandri^  Times- Tribune,  will  speak 
at  thii  banquet. 


BUSINESS  PUBLISHERS  DINE 

“Man  ’Who  Makes  Payroll  Possible” 
Honored  at  Advertising  Club 

The  New  York  Business  Publishers’ 
.Ass<K-iation  held  another  of  its  month¬ 
ly  dinners  and  meetings  Monday  night 
last  at  the  Adverti.sing  Club,  47  Ea.st 
25fh  Street,  which  was  de.sig-nated  as  a 
“.sjile.sman’s  night.”  It  has  been  stated 
that  “AA'^e’ve  had  the  pulilishers,  the  (idl- 
tors,  the  subscription  man;  now-  we’ll 
have  the  fellow — Heaven  bless  him — 
who  makes  the  payroll  po.s.sihle.”  Four 
subjects  were  discus.sed  as  follows: 

“How  I  Size  Up  an  .A-lverti.sing  Sales¬ 
man — The  Qualities  1  Demand,”  by  \V. 
H.  Taylor,  president  David  Williams 
('ompany. 

“How  I  An.swer  the  .Advertiser  Who.se 
Product  Is  Sold  Up  Nine  Months  .Ahead 
— My  Best  Argument.”  Three-minute 
talks  by  the  following  men:  H.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts.  The  Iron  Age;  H.  E.  Taylor,  Dry 
(ioods  E*-onomi.st:  Hohert  J.  Patterson, 
.American  Hatter:  Hohert  H.  MoCreedy, 
Playthings. 

“Inside  and  Outside” — How  the  Sales¬ 
man  Can  Help  the  Office,  A.  E.  Clifford, 
tnisine.ss  manager.  Electrical  World; 
"How  the  Office  Can  Help  the  Salesman,” 
C.  .A.  Bahti.ste,  Ea-stern  manager.  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  Journal. 

Demonstration — “Oetting  a  Contract.” 
Time — The  Present.  Place — Mo.st  Any¬ 
where.  Scenery  furni.shed  through  the 
(-ourtesy  of  the  .Adv-ertising  Club. 
Characters:  Space  Buyer  —  William 

Beatty,  Frank  Seaman  Company.  Sales¬ 
man — Louis  Pelletier,  Machinery. 

START  NEW  ADVERTISING  COURSE 

St.  Paul  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Offers  Ten  Weeks’ 
Course  of  Instrurtion. 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  E.  Lawrence, 
former  .secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  Town 
Criers’  Cluh,  and  E.  C.  Hensel,  another 
advertising  man,  the  St.  Paul  Young 
"h-n’s  Christian  Association  has  opened 
a  ten  weeks’  cour.se  in  the  study  of 
advertising.  The  first  les.son  was  given 
liy  Mr.  I.awrence,  who  shattered  some 
illusions. 

"There  is  no  ro.sy  path  to  success  in 
this  busine.ss,”  he  told  his  students. 
“The  average  aspirant  with  a  high-.sehool 
education  thinks  he  can  sfep  i  i  im¬ 
mediately  and  begin  receiving  the  high 
salary  the  profession  is  said  to  pay. 
Advertising  offers  splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  men  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  The  .salary  is  determined  by 
achievement,  and  you  set  your  own 
limit.  The  price  is  many  years  of  prep¬ 
aration,  reading,  working,  and  observ¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  years 
you  may  have  a  good  start  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  you  will  not  be  a  real  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  A  smattering  of  knowl¬ 
edge  won’t  do.” 

At  the  next  meeting  the  cla.ss  will 
take  clippings  of  advertisement.S  that 
have  impressed  them  and  have  their 
first  lesson  in  writing  copy. 

WANTS  CLEANER  ADVERTISING 

Dr.  Willar*!  G.  Bleyer  Addresses  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin  Press  Association. 

“The  country  publisher’s  first  task  is 
to  analyze  his  circulation  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  his  subscribers  live 
in  town  and  what  proportion  In  the 
country,”  said  Dr.  Willard  G.  Bleyer, 
director  of  the  course  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  "A  Constructive  Policy  for  a 
Weekly  Newspaper,”  given  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Central  Wisconsin 
Press  Association. 

“The  same  standards  must  be  applied 


to  the  advertising  columns  that  are 
applied  to  the  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  both  by  the  daily  and  the  week¬ 
ly  publi.sher.  Advertisements  must  be 
Interesting  and  attractive,  but  they 
must  also  be  helpful  In  their  effect  on 
readers.  The  printing  of  untruthful, 
misleading,  and  harmful  advertise¬ 
ments  is  as  great  an  offence  against 
readers  as  publication  of  false  news  or 
mi.sleading  editorials.  Unfortunately 
editors  and  publishers  whose  news  and 
editorial  columns  are  above  reproach, 
still  lend  the  infiuences  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  to  advertisers,  of  get- 
rich-quick  schemes,  harmful  nostrums, 
fake  bargain  sales,  and  medical  quack¬ 
ery,  apparently  unmindful  of  the  injury 
that  they  are  doing  to  their  readers.” 

SUCCESS  WITH  RECAST  MATS 

Two  Savannah  (Ga.)  Papers  Find  Plan 
Practical  and  Profitable. 

Both  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  daily  papers 
have  met  with  considerable  success 
w'ith  recast  mats.  The  Evening  Press 
first  made  the  experiment  and  the 
the  Morning  News  soon  followed. 
The  Pre.ss  was  induced  to  try  the 
plan  because  of  the  .success  attend¬ 
ing  the  method  with  papers  elsewhere 
as  shown  in  articles  in  The  Editor  and 
PuBLiSHEJi.  The  old  mats  aire  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  down  and  all  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  former  cast  removed.  The 
saving  is  said  to  be  very  pronounced. 

The  made-over  mats  are  used  for 
everything  except  the  editorial  and  out¬ 
side  pages,  but  the  experiment  has 
proven  so  successful  they  may  later  be 
employed  without  distinction.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  giving  their  old  mats 
away  in  the  past  but  this  practice  will 
be  abandoned. 

Engineer  for  Advertising 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  C. 
L.  Nedoma  as'  consulting  engineer  to 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Chal¬ 
mers  Motor  Company,  W.  L.  Agnew, 
director  of  advertising,  has  taken  an 
important  step  in  the  movement  to^ 
ward  improved  advertising  methods  In 
the  industry.  “So  far  as  we  know,  this 
is  the  first  time  an  engineer  has  been 
employed  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
verifying  mechanical  statements  made 
in  advertising  copy,”  said  Mr.  Agnew. 
Mr.  Nedoma  has  enjoyed  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  for  studying  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  high-grade  car,  having 
spent  the  past  seven  years  in  automo¬ 
bile  factories  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Leake  to  Write  Political  Story 

W.  S.  Leake,  a  well-known  newspa¬ 
per  man,  author  of  "The  Healing  of  Sam 
Leake,”  which  ran  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin  a  few  years  ago  and  at¬ 
tracted  international  attention,  has 
consented  to  write  for  that  paper  the 
narrative  of  his  political  experiences, 
covering  the  exciting  period  1884  and 
1896.  In  the  ..new  serial  lieake  ■will  dis¬ 
close  the  inside  history  of  the  big  deals 
put  through  in  that  period,  with  an  in¬ 
timate  de.scription  of  the  men  who  own¬ 
ed  and  controlled  the  Legislatures,  when 
the  State  of  California  was  dominated 
by  the  big  corporations  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  corrupt  politicians. 

Anti-Stamp  Bills  Killed 

The  two  bills  recently  introduced  in 
the  Connecticut  House  with  the  aim  of 
.suppressing  the  trading-stamp  business 
in  the  State  have  beep  killed  by  an 
unfavorable  report  of  the  House  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee. 
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SHE  IS  BIG  SISTER  TO 
BALTIMORE  NEWSIES 

Miss  Hulda  Beurriere  Is  Respected, 

Obeyed,  and  Loved  by  Eight  Hundred 

Urchins  Who  Are  Taught  hy  Her  to 

Be  Honest,  Clean,  Ambitious,  and 

Polite. 

An  individual  who  wields  remarkable 
influence  over  the  800  or  more  newsboys 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  their  welfare,  is 
a  young  woman — Miss  Hulda  Lael  Beur¬ 
riere.  She  is  to  them  their  Big  Sister. 
They  respect,  obey,  and  love  her.  She 
is  making  them  clean  in  body  and  spir¬ 
it;  she  is  making  them  honest;  she  is 
teaching  them  the  folly  of  petty  gam¬ 
bling;  she  is  convincing  them  of  the 
wisdom  of  going  to  night  school;  she 
has  found  office  positions  for  upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  them:  she  is  making 
them  loyal  and  decent.  She  has  an  en¬ 
gaging  smile  and  back  of  the  smile  is 
a  cheerful,  helpful  spirit;  besides,  she 
Is  a  very  sen.sible  young  person.  And 
she  has  a  genuine  affection  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  wno  vend  newspapers. 

Miss  Beurriere  won  the  confidence  of 
the  urchins  by  being  “a  good  fellow” 
with  them,  and  smiling.  She  talks  to 
them  in  their  own  street  lingo,  slaps 
them  on  the  shoulder,  pulls  their  ears, 
and  gradually  trolls  them  away  from 
the  rowdiness  of  conduct  that  charac¬ 
terizes  so  many  of  the  genus  and  makes 
them  understand  what  being  clean  and 
gentlemanly  mean. 

She  explains  to  the  boys  that  it  is 
good  business  to  be  clean;  that  people 
would  rather  buy  papers  from  boys  that 
are  clean  than  from  dirty  ones,  and 
that  they  will  feel  brighter  and  more 
fit  for  the  energetic  work  that  brings 
in  returns  if  they  wash  their  faces  be¬ 
fore  starting  out  with  their  papers. 

Hli.\DQUARTERS  IN  SUN  OFFICE. 

The  young  lady  has  her  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  maiiing-room  of  the  Sun. 
To  devise  a  way  to  wean  the  boys  from 
gambling  (in  which  the  older  and  larg¬ 
er  boys  manage  to  get  most  of  the  win¬ 
nings)  she  got  a  lot  of  checker-boards 
and  initi.ated  the  boys  in  the  mysteries 
of  checkers.  She  also  got  a  couple  of- 
handballs  and  taught  the  boys  how  to 
use  them. 

After  she  had  been  working  with  the 
boys  long  enough  for  them  not  to  be 
frightened  off  by  innov.itions,  she  start¬ 
ed  to  teach  them  some  manners,  and 
after  getting  them  trained  to  tipping 
their  hats  to  her  and  taking  off  their 
hats  and  keeping  them  off  while  in  the 
office,  by  appealing  to  their  business 
sense,  she  persuaded  them  to  tip  their 
hats  to  customers  whenever  they  sold 
a  paper,  whether  the  customer  was  a 
man  or  woman,  and  saying  “Thank 
you”  and  not  to  run  off  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  change.  All  this  was  not 
brought  about  by  “preaching  at”  the 
boys.  That  wouid  have  been  fatal.  She 
accomplished  the  resuit  in  a  Jocular 
way,  keeping  them  in  a  good  humor 
whiie  teaching  them  les.sons  in  cleanli¬ 
ness,  honesty,  or  courtesy.  She  never 
says,  “Don’t  do  that”  to  a  boy,  but  “I 
shouldn’t  do  that  if  I  were  you”;  or, 
with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  a  smile 
on  her  face,  “Now,  do  you  think  that 
is  the  light  thing  to  do?”  or  “How  do 
you  expect  to  be  a  successful  business 
man  if  >cu  do  that?” 

Miss  Beurriere  believes  that  social 
service  work  by  a  newspaper  among 
newsboys  need  not  be  altogether  altru¬ 
istic,  for  good  business  for  the  news¬ 
boy  means  good  business  for  the  paper. 

To  stimulate  their  Interest,  she  has 
been  having  pictures  taken  of  tHe  boys 
who  sold  the  largest  number  of  pa¬ 


per.s  during  cacli  weeic  and  displayed 
them  with  a  sign;  “Louis  Kosenbloom, 
this  week’s  hustler  for  the  Evening 
Sun,”  etc. 

INAUCUR.\TED  FRKB  MOVIES. 

It  was  Mi.ss  Beurriere  who  inaugurat¬ 
ed  the  Saturday  morning  free  moving- 
picture  shows  for  newsboys.  The  boys 
go  in  a  bunch  to  these  show.s,  where, 
besides  the  regular  films,  are  shown 
pictures  of  newsboys  who  have  made 
.goo»t  sales  for  the  current  week;  and 
between  films  are  run  slides  bearing 
bits  of  advice  and  newsboy  philosophy, 
such  as:  “Be  clean,  courteous,  honest, 
and  ambitious”;  “There  :s  a  place  high¬ 
er  up  for  any  one  who  wants  to  climb”; 
“Don’t  crowd  the  street  cars,  and  look 
out  for  automobiles — it  doesn’t  pay  to 
get  killed”;  “Go  to  .school — there  is  no 
value  like  an  education”;  "Get  badges — 
the  law  is  your  friend”;  “Be  respectful 
to  your  elders  and  those  in  authority,” 
and  “We  want  every  newsboy  to  have  a 
chance  when  he  grows  up,  and  that 
means  we  want  him  to  go  to  school.” 

Miss  Beurriere  has  obtained  positions 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  boys; 
and  by  promising  to  help  the  young 
chaps  to  get  work  when  they  are  fitted 
for  it  she  gets  many  of  them  to  go  to 
night  school.  She  has  tried  many  ex¬ 
periments.  Some  worked;  some  didn’t. 
Once  .she  started  a  Newsboys’  Relief 
Fund  for  emergency  loans,  and  the  first 
week  a  new.sboy  broke  his  arm  and 
broke  the  fund  at  the  .same  time.  Then 
.she  started  a  savings  bank  for  the  boys, 
but  it  wasn’t  entirely  a  success.  She 
has  started  a  library  by  collecting  about 
a  hundred  liooks  from  various  people. 


SMALL  NEWSDEALERS  DEFENDED 


License  Coiiiiiiissioner  Bell's  Plan  to 
Auction  Stands  Is  Opposed.* 

Otficials  of  the  Now  York  News- 
Dealers’  and  Stationers’  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Association  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  proposal  of  License  Coni- 
mis.sioner  Bell,  of  New  York,  that  news¬ 
stand  privileges  be  auctioned  off  by  the 
city  to  obtain  increa.sod  revenue.  Such 
a  proceeding,  they  say,  would  permit 
a  syndicate  or  corporation  to  seize  the 
news.stand.s,  and  would  force  the  small 
independent  dealers  to  the  w'all. 

They  brand  as  mi.steading  to  the 
public  Commis.sioner  Bell’s  declaration 
that  the  news.stand  privileges  are  worth 
thousands  of  dollars?,  and  in.sist  that  the 
news-dealer’s  main  source  of  revenue  is 
not  from  his  newsstand,  but  from  route 
customers?  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  few 
news-dealers  cosild  exist  on  profits  from 
the  stands  alone. 

While  admitting  that  the  city  is  not 
getting  sufficient  revenue  from  the 
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news-stands,  they  declare  tliat  the  blame 
is  upon  the  Gotninissioner ;  that  when 
he  took  office  a  delegation  of  news¬ 
dealers  urged  him  to  raise  license  fees, 
bnt  he  refused  to  comply. 


WILLING  TO  BE  FAIR 


(ireeiisboro  ((Ja.)  Herald-Journal  Would 
*  Meet  Subscribers  Half  Way. 

The  Greensl)oro  (Ga.)  Herald- Journal 
says  to  certain  objectors: 

“When  some  of  our  subscribers  c.T,me 
to  renew  they  asked  why  we  raised  the 
price  to  $1.50  a  year.  To  sliow  them 
that  we  are  not  higliway  rol)bers  we 
will  make  the  following  offer  to  any  of 
our  suliscriliers: 

“If  you  l)ring  us  the  same  amount  of 
potatoes  that  you  would  have  brought 
a  year  ago  for  one  dollar  we  will  give 
you  the  Herald-Jotirnal  a  year  for  one 
dollar. 

“If  you  bring  the  same  amount  of 
egg.s  that  you  would  Imve  )>rought  one 
year  ago  for  one  dollar,  we  will  give 
you  the  Herald-.Iournal  one  year  for 
one  dollar. 

“If  you  lu'ing  us  the  .same  number  of 
chickens  tliat  you  would  have  brought 
one  year  ago  for  one  dollar  we  will  give 
you  the  Herald-Journal  for  one  dollar. 

“The  cheapest  i)aper  on  the  market 
that  sevei-al  years  ago  sold  for  four  and 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  that  any  editor 
would  not  let  come  in  his  shop,  is  now 
selling  for  fifteen  and  .sixteen  cents  a 
pound.” 


Wants  Ideas  for  Talk  Topirs 
.f.  -M.  .\nnenl)erg,  chaiinian  of  tlie 
programme  committee  of  tlie  nineteenth 
imnnal  l^otns'ntioii  of  the  International 
Circulation  .Manager.s’  .\s.sociation,  a.sks 
tlie  memlK'i’s  of  tliat  organization  to 
sulimit  sngge.stions  for  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  .Atlanta  meeting.  He  requests 
that  memliers  shall  also  indicate  who,  in 
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tlicir  judgment,  may  be  best  qualified  to 
disi-uss  tlie  topics  suggested.  Mr.  An- 
iicnliorg  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 


Free  Lots  for  Subscribers 
The  Bittsliurgli  Dispatch  is  offering  its 
readers,  old  or  new,  with  every  six 
months’  suliscription,  a  premium  in  the 
form  of  a  lot,  30x120  feet,  in  the  Bob- 
lai  Gardens  t'omnivinity,  in  the  Strait-s 
of  Mackinac.  The  prospect  of  fine  fish¬ 
ing  and  a  tine  summer  holiday  ground 
gained  a  generous  response  from  the 
pulilic. 


For  Carrier  Boys 

'J'he  Herald  Hustler  is  the  name  of 
a  new  publication,  just  issued  by  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  newslioys  who  deliver  the  Herald. 


The  second  cheapest  thing  on  earth 
is  sometliing  just  as  good.  The  cheap¬ 
est  is  tlie  fellow  who  tries  to  sell  it. 
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DEFINES  "PARTY  PRESS" 

S'olt  C.  Bone  Showt>  Distinction  Between 

the  "Organ"  and  the  Party  Newspaper. 

Scott  C.  Hone,  editor  of  the  Seattle 
I’ost-Intclligencer,  in  a  recent  address 
on  the  "Party  Pres-s,”  said; 

"One  may  abhor  a  party  organ  and 
still  hold  the  party  newspaper  in  re¬ 
spect  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tweent  the  two.  They  are  antithetical, 
in  fact.  The  organ  does  no  thinking 
on  its  own  account,  sees  only  one  side, 
and  is  chronically  narrow  and  intol¬ 
erant.  The  other,  seeing  both  sides  and 
printing  both  sides,  fair  in  its  judgment 
of  men  and  measures,  standing  for  clean 
and  honest  politics,  and  having  the 
courage  of  its  convictions,  renders  a 
real  service  to  the  community,  and  is 
a  <Tedit  to  journalism.  The  organ  has 
long  since  pa.s.sed  or  sunk  to  so  low 
an  estate  as  to  be  an  inconsequential 
factor  in  affairs.  The  party  paper  en¬ 
dures  strongly,  and  will  endure  as  long 
as  this  is  a  Government  of  parties.  That 
means  it  will  endure  for  adl  time. 

"It  Is  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  news¬ 
paper,  in  championing  a  party,  sac¬ 
rifices  its  independence.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  frequently  exemplifies  the  high- 
e.st  order  of  independence.  It  requires 
no  skill,  no  moral  stamina,  no  inde¬ 
pendence,  no  courage,  to  attune  a  news- 
liaper's  course  to  the  pas.sing  political 
whim — to  think  as  the  mas.ses  may  hap- 
rK>n  to  be  thinking — but  it  does  require 
all  these  qualities  and  more  to  combat 
popular  heresies  and  be  ready  to  es- 
|M)usc  a  losing  cause.  Great  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  land,  in  the  r61e  of  party 
papers,  to  their  lasting  credit,  lead  for¬ 
lorn  hopes  in  every  campaign,  and 
proudly.” 

SPAIN’S  STRICT  CENSORSHIP 

Newspapers  Must  Submit  Certain  Arti¬ 
cles  to  Minister  of  Interior. 

The  Madrid  corresi>ondent  of  the  Paris 
Toinp.'s  sends  to  that  paper  the  following 
.Htatement  made  to  Madrid  journalists  by 
the  Si>anish  Mini.ster  of  the  Interior: 

"I  recommend  formally  that  the  press 
alMtnin  from  every  .sort  of  campaign 
against  such  or  such  Ix^lligerent.  I  want 
all  «)n(‘-.sided  news  submitted  to  me,  so 
us  to  prevent  the  publication  of  nows 
not  confirmed  by  official  information. 
This  measure  is  dictated  by  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation,  which  will  have  re- 
«-our.se  to  the  previous  censorship.  The 
pro|>agator.s  of  fal.se  news  will  be  severe¬ 
ly  puni.shed.” 

The  j'orrespondent  adds  that  at  Sara¬ 
gossa  an  e<litor  has  l)een  heavily  fined 
for  an  article  published  attacking 
Prancs'. 

I'nder  the  ruling  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  the  .secret  use  of  wireless 
will  entail  puni.shment. 

DOUBLES  TOWN’S  POPULATION 

Bringii  Big  Tire  Co.  to  Cumberland,  Md., 
Adding  30,000  People  to  City. 

Bert  N.  Garstin,  publisher  of  the 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times,  is  a  town- 
lM>oster  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  in¬ 
duced  the  Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  to  move  its  110,000,000  plant  from 
Akron,  O.,  to  Cumberland.  The  mov¬ 
ing  of  the  factory  will  double  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Maryland  town.  The  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  Cumberland  is  30,000, 
and  when  the  Kelly-Springfield  concern 
brings  over  its  entire  force,  it  will  oe 
60,000.  The  tiore  company  employs  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  7,000  people  who  are 
taking  their  families  with  them. 

Mr.  Garstin,  after  he  had  talked  the 


matter  up,  went  out  among  the  people 
of  Cumberland  and  raised  $750,000  to 
pay  the  expense  of  moving  the  plant. 
The  Time.s,  of  which  he  is  the  publish¬ 
er,  like  its  editor,  is  not  ordinary.  It 
classes  right  up  among  the  best  of  them, 
and  would  do  credit  to  a  town  several 
times  the  population  of  Cumberland. 
Mr.  Garstin,  who  ranks  as  one  of  the 
big  men  of  the  State,  has  accomplish¬ 
ed  a  ta.sk  almost  without  a  parallel. 

Cartoonist  in  Flying  Squad 

Charles  E.  Hayes,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a 
cartoonist,  reporter,  and  aviator,  and 
owner  of  an  aeroplane,  has  joined  the 
flying  squad  of  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
rines  at  the  aeronautic  station  at  that 
place.  The  youthful  aviator,  who  re¬ 
jected  the  temptation  to  go  abroad,  in 
l)elief  that  his  country  has  the  first  de¬ 
mand  for  his  services,  is  eager  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  his  skill  as  a  flier,  and  expects 
to  win  rapid  promotion  in  the  ".soldiers 
of  the  sea.” 

Dailies  as  School  Text-Books 

Hi.story  in  the  making  is  occupying 
tbe  attention  of  many  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
school  princiuals,  to  the  extent  that 
newsi>apers  and  other  current  period¬ 
icals  threaten  temporarily  to  displace 
text  l)Ooks  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
One  of  the  principals  .says:  “At  the 
rate  history-making  events  are  trans¬ 
piring  at  the  present  time,  I  am  afraid 
we  would  be  hopele.ssly  handicapped  if 
we  failed  to  keep  informed  on  current 
events.  Our  history  classes  are  devoting 
much  of  their  time  to  the  events  of  to¬ 
day.  That  which  only  a  few  months 
ago  was  regarded  £i.s  modern  history 
seems  almost  ancient  to-day.” 

New  Home  for  Deseret  News 

The  drawing  of  plans  of  a  new  nome 
for  the  Salt  -I.,ake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  is  in  the  hands  of  architects,  and 
will  shortly  be  submitted  to  church  of¬ 
ficials  for  approval.  The  plans  indicate 
that  the  new  structure  will  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  new.spaper  buildings  in 
the  West.  According  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  at  the  office  of  the  presid¬ 
ing  bishop  a  few  days  ago,  several  pos- 
.sible  sites  are  now  under  consideration, 
no  definite  decision  having  been  reached. 

Big  Editors  to  Speak 

C.  E.  Chapin,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  and  Fred.  P. 
Forbes,  managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American,  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Newswriters’  Union  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  which  will  be  held  March 
24.  C.  H.  Derby,  city  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Republican,  has  been  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  evening,  and  J.  D. 
Keator,  managing  editor  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times,  will  act  as  toastmaster. 

For  “Boys’  Day” 

In  connection  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon. 
Walter  Edge,  of  Atlantic  City,  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  has  created  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  of  the  Boys’  Day 
by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  essays 
on  “What  Should  Be  the  Relationship 
Between  Father  and  Son?”  Cash  prizes 
of  $10  for  the  best,  $5  for  the  next,  and 
$1  for  each  of  the  next  ten  will  be  given. 
The  prizes  will  be  deposited  in  savings 
banks  to  the  credit  of  the  winners. 

The  fellow  who  tells  you  that  the 
average  man  is  dishonest,  is  suffering 
from  an  ingrowing  grouch.  ... 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

IVndcr  IMt  caption  we  thall  print,  each 
week,  lettere  from  our  readere  on  subfeett  of 
intereet  connected  with  newspaper  publieking 
and  advertieing.  Any  pubUeher  who  deeiret 
help  in  the  solution  of  hie  problems,  or  who  has 
pronounced  views  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  business,  is  invited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  confident  that  such  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers. — Ed.  1 

Implied  Trust 

WooDHAVEN,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1917. 
Thk  Editob  and  Pububiier  : 

It  ia  a  fact,  as  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Triliune  have  said  in  their  address  to  the  staff 
(quoted  in  TiiE  Edi.tob  and  Publishes),  that 
much  information  is  given  to  news  gatherers  in 
a  spirit  of  implied  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
used.  Tliis  negative  news  often  has  the  bearing 
of  value,  and  the  writer  feels  tlie  urge  to  get 
it  into  print. 

To  every  reporter  comes  the  time  when  he 
must  learn  what  is  gooil  news  to  keep  unwritten 
and  wliat  is  good  news  to  write.  'The  manner  of 
learning  this  distinction  is  not  stereotyped,  nor 
can  it  be  taught.  Rut  a  lesson  can  be  taught 
tliat  man  who  gives  his  readers  what  has  been 
given  iiim  in  implied  trust. 

.Sooner  or  later  the  reporter  will  learn  in 
what  sidrit  information  is  imparted.  And  the 
sooner  he  learns,  tlie  better. 

A  score  of  years  ago — and  now  cornea  a  con¬ 
fession  of  fallacy  of  wiiicli  I  am  not  proud,  but 
which.  In  the  act,  did  more  to  teach  me  to 
weigli  words  in  an  interview  than  did  anything 
els*' — a  score  of  years  ago  I  “broke”  into  an 
islitoriai  room  in  a  small  city.  A  political  cam- 
i>aign  was  on.  1  worked  on  a  Republican  paper. 
.\iiil  I  was  put  on  politics — local.  State  and 
national. 

One  day  I  asked  tlie  secretary  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  committee  wliat  chance  his  candidate  for 
Congress  hail  against  the  Republican  nominee — 
the  tlien  Congressman.  Said  the  secretary: 

“He’s  a  stick  of  wood.  Stands  no  show.  But 
some  one  has  to  run.” 

Nothing  was  said  to  me  aimiit  confidence.  In 
my  a'al  to  make  a  giKid  story  I  ran  our  con¬ 
versation  verhat ! 

Tlie  wonder  is  tliat  I  live  to  relate  it.  Even 
my  own  managing  editor  dressed  me  down.  My 
argument  was:  “How  was  I  supposed  to  know? 
It's  a  good  story,  isn’t  it?” 

It  was.  Rut  I  was  practically  dead  the  rest 
of  tlie  caniiiaign.  On  the  day  following  pub- 
iicatJon  of  the  “interview”  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  committee.  Nerve?  No,  I  was 
oiiily  iiiexis'rienced.  I  was  greeted  so  cordially 
1  believed  my  man.  ol.  was  mistaken.  I  was 
given  plenty  of  news. 

Rut — we  went  to  press  around  three  o’clock 
in  tile  afternoon.  Wien  I  tried  to  leave  the 
committee  rooms.  1  was  forbidden.  The  hands 
of  tile  cl(K'k  flew.  Came  closing-up  time — and 
past.  We  went  to  iiress  that  day  without  a 
line  of  mine.  , 

I  was  taught  my  lesson,  and  tlie  lesson  has 
stuck.  It  was  crude  work  on  my  part,  but 
artistic  on  the  (lart  of  my  chastisers.  And  I 
have  felt  grateful  to  them  ever  since. 

Had  my  editors  addressed  me  with  instruc¬ 
tions  Hiicli  as  tliose  put  forward  on  the  New 
York  Triliune  I  sliould  nut  now  have  this  con- 
fesMlon  to  make.  I  suppose  many  others  have 
liad  a  similar  exiierlcnce.  But  the  chances  are 
no  one  lircaking  in  on  the  Tribune  ever  will 
have. 

Tills  seems  to  me  an  advance  in  journalism — 
and  more  power  to  it !  Let  other  editors  follow 
tills  Ilian,  and  so  avoid  the  need  of  administering 
a  lesson  later  on.  Ah  Wo. 

The  Dewey  Story 

Chicaoo  Local  of  the 

Amebican  Newspapeb  ITblihuebs  Association, 
IhiuM  uon,  Tbibi'ne  Rdildino,  Mab.  14,  1917. 
Tub  Kditob  and  Publisheb: 

Your  story  of  the  “l>ewey  Beat,”  published 
March  10,  is  correct.  I  might  add  a  little  to 
the  information : 

1  was  serving  as  chief  of  staff  for  the  New 
York  World  in  Key  West  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Harden's  cable  to  the  World  was  repeated  to  me 
at  Key  West  and  I  delivered  it  to  Admiral 
Sauilisoii  on  his  flagship  at  sea,  just  out  of  the 
liarbor.  Tliis  was  the  first  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Manila  which  the  admiral  had. 
My  I'lunniiinication  beat  otfleial  information  from 
the  Navy  Department  liy  over  twenty-four  hours. 

Henby  N.  Cabt. 

Los  Angeles  Ad  Masque 
The  recent  Ad  dub  masque  ball, 
which  was  held  at  the  Shrine  dub  Au- 
diforlum,  in  Ia)s  Angele.s,  was  a  won¬ 


derful  success.  The  costuming  was  in¬ 
finite  in  variety  and  marvelious  in  color 
effect.^.  There  were  Uncle  Sams  and 
Mi.s.s  Columbias  galore,  while  feathered 
Indian  chiefs  and  Roman  gladiators  frat¬ 
ernized  with  East  Indian  Maharajahs. 
The  Lios  Angeles  E-xamlner  contributed 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  pageant.  The  attendance  ran  into 
the  thousands. 

A.  O.  Bunnell  is  Eighty-One 

A.  O.  Bunnell,  veteran  newspaper 
man,  celebrated  his  eighty-first  birth¬ 
day  quietly  at  his  home  In  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  10.  Mr.  Bunnell’s  ac¬ 
tivities  would  put  to  shame  many  a 
younger  man.  Just  now  he  i.s  busy  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  stock  and  equipment  that 
accumulated  in  the  offices  of  the  Dans¬ 
ville  Advertiser  during  the  many  years 
o.f  its  publication.  His  recreation  is  to 
chop  the  wood  for  his  open  fires  on 
the  wooded  hill  on  his  estate.  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell  is  in  excellent  health  and  walks  to 
town  nearly  every  day. 

Fund  to  Advertise  Rockaway 

The  Property  Owners’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  of  Far  Rockaway  has  been 
organized,  and  a  publicity  committee 
appointed  to  take  up  the  question  of 
advertising  the  Rockaways.  The  plan 
as  suggested  contemplates  extensive 
new.spaper  advertising  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
near-by  territory.  Letters  have  been 
mailed  to  property-owners  In  the  Rock¬ 
aways  for  contributions  to  a  fund  of 
$5,000  which  will  be  raised  for  the  work. 

Buffalo  Press  Club 

The  Buffalo  Press  Club  has  elected 
officers  for  1917.  William  G.  Hippier, 
city  editor  of  the  Commercial,  Is  the 
new  president.  Samuel  F.  Head,  city 
editor  of  the  Enquirer,  Is  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Miles  Goldberg  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  is  secretary,  and  William  Brereton 
of  the  Times  is  treasurer.  New  direc¬ 
tors  are  G.  Stuart  Berrill  and  Richard 
R.  Coley  of  the  News,  A.  J.  Sharick  of 
the  Enquirer  and  William  Baldwin  of 
the  Times. 

Women’s  Views  Decide  Ad. 

To  determine  the  best  possible  kind  of 
advertising  for  a  new  product  of  the 
United  Drug  Company,  groups  of  girls 
and  women  in  different  walks  of  life  in 
Boston  were  invited  at  different  times 
to  meet  at  the  Copley  Plaza,  where  they 
were  shown  the  advertising  ideas  in  the 
way  of  illustration  and  copy.  From  their 
composite  judgment  a  de.sign  was  select¬ 
ed,  which  is  now  being  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  stores  of  the  company  and 
in  other  places. 

Holding  Paper  Pulp  for  Speculation 

It  is  said  that  25,000  tons  of  wood 
pulp  is  stored  in  Baltimore.  The  amount 
is  four  or  five  times  in  excess  of  that 
held  here  during  normal  timea  The 
pulp  was  shipped  from  Norway,  the 
congestion  being  due,  it  is  claimed,  to 
freight  congestion.  It  is  claimed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  pulp  is  being  held  for 
speculative  purposes. 


Howard  Smith  Paper  Profits 

The  annual  report  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  of  Canada,  for  1916, 
shows  net  profits  after  all  deductions 
of  $109,778.  The  volume  of  sales  in¬ 
creased  from  $399,711.93  in  1915  to 
$694,966.21,  in  1916. 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS 


New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Wil 
Be  in  the  Market  for  Supplies. 

New  York — Scandinavian  News  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporation;  capital,  $1,000;  gene¬ 
ral  news  service,  printing,  advertising; 
directors,  Thorvald  Langaard  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Bredenbek,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
H.  A.  McConkey,  of  New  York  city. 

Netw  York — Advertising  News  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital,  $10,000;  advertising 
business;  directors,  L.  L.  Drake  and 
Pauline  Kunemund,  of  New  York  city, 
and  F.  E.  Griswold,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

New  York — The  Aryans  Publishing 
Corporation;  capital,  $300,000;  general 
publishing  and  commercial  printing  and 
advertising;  directors,  Thomas  Gilmar- 
tln,  W.  C.  Lane,  and  John  R.  Beck, 
all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Interstate  Publicity  Cor¬ 
poration;  capital,  $10,000;  general  ad¬ 
vertising  business;  directors,  Isaiah 
Frank,  Frank  C.  Higgins,  and  A.  R. 
Lesinsky,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Foreign  Financial  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.;  capital,  $2,000; 
newspaper  and  magazine  publication ; 
business  directors,  Herman  Klein, 
Maurice  Klein,  and  Nathaniel  Faeder,  all 
of  New  York  city. 

New  York — National  Ray  Company, 
Inc.;  capital,  $10,000;  general  advertis¬ 
ing  business;  directors,  Anthony  J. 
Gulotta  and  Samuel  Vogel,  of  New  York 
city,  and  Alban  T.  Carson,  of  Brooklyn. 

Tyler,  Texas — Tribune  Publishing 
Company;  capital,  $2,500;  Incorporators, 
L.  M.  Green,  E.  P.  Price,  and  T.  C. 
Green,  all  of  Tyler. 

Norwalk,  Conn. — Hour  Publishing 
Company  fiied  second  increase  of  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  200  shares,  making  total 
capital  $40,000. 

Dover,  Del. — Latham  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice  Company,  advertising  and  publici¬ 
ty  agency;  capital,  $150,000;  directors 
not  given. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Millard  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.;  publish  newspapers 
etc.;  capital,  $50,000;  directors  not 
given. 

New  York — International  Commerce 
Association;  to  do  a  general  advertising 
business;  capital,  $1,000,000;  filed  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  in  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware;  directors,  Charles  Pichner,  Hen¬ 
ry  L.  Sperling,  Samuel  Sperling,  all  New 
York  city. 

San  Franciscx),  Cal. — The  Coast  Pub¬ 
licity  Service;  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  commercial  enterprises;  capital, 
$25,000;  directors,  Irvin  C.  Keeler,  John 
D.  Griffin,  and  Ralph  P.  Locey. 

New  York — The  Federated  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate,  Inc.;  maintain  news  bu¬ 
reau;  capital,  $2,000;  directors,  P.  H. 
W.  Ross,  Atherton  Brownell,  Frederick 
King. 

New  York — Art  Print  Service  Cor¬ 
poration;  general  publishing;  capital. 
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$50,000;  directors,  W.  E.  Gilmore,  H.  M. 
Friend,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  J.  E. 
Solomon,  1900  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 

Rye,  New  York — Sleight  &  Kennedy 
News  Service;  publishing  and  adverMs- 
ing;  capital,  $1,000;  directors,  Henry  C. 
Sleight,  of  New  York,  R.  J.  Kennedy, 
of  Flushing,  and  John  J.  McGarry  of 
Brooklyn. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Hayward,  Wis. — O.  J.  Nusser,  who  for 
several  years  has  edited  the  Hayward 
Republican,  has  sold  the  paper  to  Louis 
Kammers,  of  Hayward. 

Venice,  Cal. — Raymond  Wilson,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Venice 
Review,  has  taken  charge  of  the  De¬ 
lano  Record. 

Kbnnett,  Cal. — Editor  Dittmar,  the 
former  proprietor  of  the  Copper  Outlook 
publi.shed  at  Kennett,  has  been  forced 
to  retire  from  active  work  by  ill-health, 
and  Karl  L.  Rigor  has  taken  charge  of 
the  paper,  under  a  year's  lease. 

Anahei.m,  Cal. — The  sale  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  Intere.st  in  the  Anaheim  Daily 
Herald  to  W.  G.  Damon  is  reported. 
The  new  management  is  planning  many 
improvements.  Robert  Johnson,  the 
former  proprietor,  will  remain  with  the 
paper  and  will  have  charge  of  the  news 
end.  A  new  press  will  soon  be  Installed. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — George  C.  Man- 
tor,  who  was  in  partnership  with  Harry 
M.  Wheelock,  former  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  and 
who  is  now  postmaster  of  Fergus  Falls, 
in  the  publication  of  Wheelock’s  Week¬ 
ly,  has  withdrawn  from  the  partnership. 
Mr.  Wheelock  will  continue  the  paper 
alone. 

Atoka,  Okla. — The  Indian  Citizen 
Democrat,  published  by  D.  O.  Groff,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Oklahoma, 
has  been  .sold  to  B.  R.  Cook,  editor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Atoka  County  Jeffer¬ 
sonian.  Mr.  Cook  will  continue  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  two  papers  for  a  time, 
after  which  the  two  will  be  consolidated. 

Ardmore,  Okla. — The  Ardmorite,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  la.st  twenty  years  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Sugg.s,  has  been  sold  to  a  company 
organized  here.  The  new  company  Is 
compo.sed  of  P.  C.  Dings,  B.  A.  Simpson, 
Roy  M.  Johnson,  Edward  Galt,  Wirt 
Franklin,  J.  S.  Mullen,  and  H.  B. 
Spaulding.  Edward  Galt  is  president  of 
the  company,  which  is  to  be  known  as 


©Laugh  Producers 
Make  Circulation 

OUR  EVERETT  TRUE,  THE 
DUFFS.  FRECKLES  AND 
SQUIRREL  FOOD  are  real 
laugh  protlucers. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
ASSOCIATION 

1279  Weft  3rd  St.  Clereland,  Ohio 


We  can  increase  your  business— 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip- 
ings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
ow  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


the  Ardmorite  Publi.shing  Company,  and 
H.  B.  Spaulding  is  .secretary  and  man¬ 
ager.  The  new  company  has  begun 
making  extensive  improvements  in  the 
Ardmorite  plant,  and  will  greatly  en¬ 
large  the  news  service.  It  is  announced 
that  a  first-class  morning  newspaper 
will  be  published. 


NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES 

The  Baltimore  News  is  conducting  a 
campaign  to  beat  down  the  high  cost 
of  living  by  encouraging  the  putting  to 
u.se  of  every  bit  of  vacant  and  unusued 
soil  id  the  city  for  raising  vegetables. 
The  News  has  the  cociperation  of  the 
Women's  Civic  League. 

The  Fresno  (Cal.)  Herald  has  prac¬ 
tically  completed  arrangements  for 
building  a  new  home,  at  a  cost  of  $25,- 
000  for  that  paper. 

The  Spokane  Spokesmifh-Review  has 
Issued  the  fourth  edition  of  a  unique 
account  I)ook  for  breeders  of  poultry, 
entitled  the  “S.-R.  Want  Ad  Poultry 
Record.”  This  is  issued  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  for  classified  poultry 
advertising  which  has  been  built  up  to 
two  solid  columns  of  space  on  Sundays 
and  one  and  a  half  columns  on  week 
days  at  the  height  of  the  hatching  .sea- 
.son.  “The  Poultry  Record,”  which  was 
devised  by  the  paper's  publicity  depart¬ 
ment,  has  space  for  entering  all  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures,  all  eggs  laid 
daily,  the  record  of  chicks  hatched  and 
eggs  which  failed  to  hatch,  orders  re¬ 
ceived  for  fowls  and  hatching  eggs,  an 
inventory  of  the  year's  business,  and 
similar  information.  Scores  of  poultry 
breeders  have  written  that  they  make 
daily  use  of  this  system  of  accounts. 


FLAGS-MAPS-ATLASES 

TIMELY  SUGGESTIVE 

PREMIUMS 

Patriotic,  Educational,  Historic 
Write  today  for  Samples  and  Quantity 
Prices— ACT  PROMPTLY 
DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertieing  Sveoialtiee. 
KtlHt  Hey  worth  Bldg.,  Chicago 


The  McClui-e  Method 

Our  features  are  aold  on  Individual  merit. 

.Any  aervlce  may  be  ordered  alnglj. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  chooss. 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  ]ndgment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  con- 
alstlng  only  of  wbat  yon  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  iu  for  tamplee  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  eontiet,  daily  aomiee,  women’*  fea¬ 
ture*,  bedtime  elorie*,  flotion,  eto. 

The  McCInre  Newspaper  Syndicate 

120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


Canadian  Prtu  Qippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  la  answered  by  obtaining  tha  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  mattern  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  In  over  05  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  t«ot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  offlee. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  elipidug 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


SENDS  NEWS  TO  RUSSIA 


A.  J.  Sacks,  First  Appointee  in  America 
of  New  Muscovite  Government. 

J.  Sacks  has  been  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Retrograd  Telegraph 
.Agency,  the  largest  Russian  news 
agency.  His  appointment  is  the  first 
one  made  by  the  new  Government  in  the 
I'nited  State.s.  His  duty  will  be  to  sup¬ 
ply  general  news  for  distribution  to  the 
newspapers  of  Russia,  touching  on  the 
iwlitical  and  social  life  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Sacks  has  been  the  correspondent 
for  Retch,  of  Petrograd,  the  editor  of 
which  is  the  new  F'oreign  Minister  of 
Education.  Mr.  Sacks  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Moscow  three  years  ago  to  act 
as  correspondent  for  these  newspapers. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  INTERTYPE 


Supreme  Court  Upholds  Derisions  of  N. 

Y.  Fede'ral  Courts  in  Patent  Litigation. 

VV'ashlngton  advices  say  that  dismis- 
•sal  l)y  New  York  Federal  courts  of  lino¬ 
type  patent  infringement  .suits  brought 
by  the  Mergenthaler  Company  against 
the  Intertype  Corporation  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Typesetting  Machine  Company  of 
New  York  has,  in  effect,  been  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

That  the  linotype  multiple  magazine, 
slug,  and  mold  patents  of  the  Intertype 
and  International  Typesetting  Compa¬ 
nies  do  not  infringe  Mergenthaler  pat¬ 
ents  was  held  by  the  lower  courts.  This 
decision  now  becomes  effective. 


Movie  Strip 

7-column  or  8-column  size, 
daily  feature.  More  “meat” 
and  more  laughs  in  this 
strip  than  you  will  find 
in  a  whole  page  of  so- 
called  expensive  New  York 
Service. 

Let  us  send  you  proofs 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Successful 

Mao  ia  every  walk  at  life  arc  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  profesaional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  peraon- 
agea  and  the  leading  Banka,  Trust  Com- 
oaniei  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiipcnaabla  adjunct  to  every  hnti- 
nesA  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
far  iafermaticn  aad  terma  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 
lOS-110  Savaalk  Arc.  New  York  City 
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Of  dry  gocxls  and  woman’s 
s|>ecialty  shop  advertisements  in 
I’'ehruary,  The  New  York  Times 
published  201,000  lines  —  a 
greater  volume  by  42,730  lines 
than  any  other  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper — 32,032  more  than 
in  February  last  year. 

Average  circulation  of  The 
Times,  daily  and  Sunday,  ex¬ 
ceeds  340,000  copies. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiiher 

“The  only  Buffalo  oewtpaper  that  cen- 
aort  its  advertiiing  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertiaera  uae  our  columna  ezcluaiye- 
If.  Tlte  above  ia  one  of  the  many  rea- 
aoua  tvhy." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 
ftrngn  Advtrtising  Ripristntativti 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aao  Fifth  Avenue  Ljrtton  Buildini 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Claaa.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago 
Fareicn  Advertising  Representatives 


Paper  of  the  People 

The  Northwestern  at  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  Covers  its  Field.  Circulation 
Exceeds  1.3,000. 

<i.  I.OG.IX  1*.\Y>E  COMPANY, 
New  York  and  Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 

America's  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia' s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

IteprcBento  tires 
LOCIS  GILMAN 

World  Itullding.  NKW  YOKK 

liARKY  B.  LASIIKB 

Trllwne  Building  CHICAGO 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 
Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Aveiiue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


ATOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  observations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 


'T'HE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  DINNER  AND  DANCE  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  ADVER- 
^  TISING  WOVEN  OF  NEW  YORK  was  held  at  Hotel  Astor  last  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Some  dinner!  Some  danre! 

.Among  the  prominent  advertising  women  present  were  Tom  Moore,  Billy  H.is- 
kell,  and  Charlie  Miller. 

It  was  said  that  there  were  to  be  time-limits  set  on  all  speakers — ten  minutes  per 
each  -and  President  Martin  did  pretty  well  in  keeping  the  trained  seals  within 
bounds. 

Borough  President  Marks  started  the  sehimoose,  and  was  followed  by  Edward 
James  Cattell,  Statistieian  of  Pbiladeipbia,  wbo  was  some  card,  and  wbo  didn't 
talk  balf  long  enough  in  tbe  fifteen  minutes  of  good  stories  be  told. 

M  iss  Helen  Rowland,  of  tbe  New  York  Evening  World,  was  just  ten  minutes 
panning  the  men  to  a  fare-you-well,  which  is  her  specialty.  She  was  intensely  in¬ 
teresting,  and  made  a  big  hit— with  the  ladies.  As  a  mere  man,  the  writer  would 
hate  to  he  half  as  low-down  and  ornery  as  Miss  Rowland  seems  to  think  all  men 
are.  , 

Ivy  L.  Lee  was  eighteen  long,  long  minutes  (out  of  Yen)  telling  how  the  corpora¬ 
tions  are  preparing  to  spend  real  money  for  advertising  space,  berause  newspaper 
l>uhlishers  are  cutting  down  on  press  agents'  free  publicity,  and  deploring  the 
passing  of  the  good  old  days. 

Miss  .Anne  Herendeen  was  too  confounded  brief  in  her  six  minutes  of  mighty 
good  talk. 

Rufus  Steel,  former  editor  of  the  San  Franrisco  Call,  was  good  for  his  ten  min¬ 
utes,  hilt  dragged  a  bit  during  the  other  eight  minutes  he  consumed  in  reiteration. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  was  a  card,  and  made  a 
mighty  good  talk,  winding  it  up  by  presenting  the  Club  with  four  lots  up  on  Lake 
Hopateong.  where  they  can  build  a  bungalow  eluhhouse  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion. 

The  dinner  was  scheduled  to  start  at  7:30  P.  M.  and  the  dancing  at  10  P.  M. 
Danriiig  was  started  at  11:30,  which  is  pretty  close  to  schedule. 

When  did  it  ftoi»?  Well,  that’s  telling-  and  it  is  not  nice  to  tell-  everything. 

But  it  war-  a  nice  dinner,  a  nice  dance,  and  lots  of  nice  girls.  It’s  a  pity  they 
don’t  eat  oflener  than  once  a  year. 

Miss  J.  j.  Alartin  is  .some  presiding  officer,  and  rules  and  governs  her  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  and  gue^t'  willi  regularity  equal  to  any. 

There  were  over  two  hundred  members  and  guests  jiresent,  and  if  any  one 
failed  to  have  a  mighty  good  time,  it  was  his  or  her  own  fault,  for  the  ladies  made 
charming  hestcs.'^es. 

MATHEWS  LEAVES  SUN  BUREAU 


Veteran  Correspondent  Coes  to  New 
Syndicate  in  U  ashington. 

•Jerry  A.  Mathews,  after  eleven  years 
(nearly  twelve)  with  the  Wa.shington 
bureau  of  the  Sun,  hu.s  resigned.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  he  wa.s  in  charge  <Jf  Sen¬ 
ate  work  and  Supreme  Court  for  the 
Sun  Pre.ss  Association.  During  cam- 
I>aigns  he  wrote  much  political  news, 
and  attended  every’  national  conv’entioii 
for  the  Sun  during  that  period,  Mr. 
Matthews  retires  voluntarily  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  service  in  Washington  of 
the  Wright-Thalhoimer-Hlock  syndi¬ 
cate,  which  includes  the  I'letroit  Jour¬ 
nal,  ToIikIo  Hladc,  and  Newark  Star- 
Kaglc. 

Mr.  Mathews  iKgan  newspaper  work 
at  Olney,  111.,  on  leaving  high  .school,  as 
local  editor  of  the  Olney  Time.s.  He 
later  purchased  the  Olney'  Advocate,  and 
went  as  reporter  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  1890.  He  was  api>ointed 
Wa.shington  correspondent  in  1891,  and 
tilled  that  place  for  nine  year.s.  During 
the  last  .seven  he  was  also  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  He  re- 
signe<l  to  accept  the  as.sistant  receiver¬ 
ship  of  the  Globe  National  Bank  from 
Controller  Charles  G.  Dawes.  While 
in  Boston  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  bar.  He  was  secretary 
to  Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  from 
1901  to  1905,  and  resigned  to  accept  a 
place  with  the  New  York  Sun.  He  re¬ 
signed  a  year  ago,  but  the  reaiggiation 
was  accepted  only  recently.  Mr.  Math¬ 
ews  po.stponed  the  efTeetlve  date  of  his 
resignation  at  the  request  of  the  head 
of  the  Sun  bureau  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Mathews  married  Mi.ss  Emma 
Watson,  niece  of  Senator  James  E. 
Watson,  of  Indiana,  in  190^ 


SCARCITY  OF  BOYS 


Buffalo  Newspapers  Complain ;  Can’ 
Get  Delivery  Boys. 

Paper  shortage,  possibility  of  a  rail¬ 
road  strike,  and  other  trade  conditions 
have  kept  the  puidishers  of  Buffalo 
newspajiers  iiusy  for  several  months 
pa.st,  trying  to  plan  to  meet  all  emer¬ 
gencies.  * 

The  morning  papers  have  had  a  new 
diflieulty  to  contend  with,  namely,  the 
scarcity  of  carriers.  The  \vinter  season 
here  has  been  severe.  Perhaps  that 
had  .something  to  do  with  it,  but  W.  M. 
Ham.sdell,  publi.sher  of  the  Express,  in¬ 
clines  to  the  opinion  that  the  general 
firosperity  also  was  respon.sible. 

“The  principals  of  the  high  schools 
have  made  appeals  to  boys  in  the 
cla.s.ses.”  he  declared,  “but  apparently 
no  one  hcedc'd  them.  Time  was  when 
nearly  every  boy'  had  more  or  less  to 
do  with  carrying  papers,  but  the  cold 
weather  this  year  and  the  fact  po.s.sibly 
that  fathers  were  making  more  money 
than  ever  before  had  something  to  do 
with  the  disinclination  of  hoys  to  carry 
papers.” 


Represent  Havana  Paper 
Messrs.  Cone,  Lorenzen,  and  Wood¬ 
man,  newspaper  representatives,  with 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities,  have  been  appointed  general  for¬ 
eign  representatives  In  the  United 
States  for  Dlarlo  de  la  Marina,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  In  Havana,  Cuba. 
In  Its  announcement  of  the  selection, 
the  newspaper  pays  a  very  high  tribute 
to  the  firm  as  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  newspaper  representatives  In  this 
country. 


The  Evening  Mail 


New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  anil 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


DETROIT 

rich,  prosperous  flelil  that  no  advertiser 
cau  afford  to  neglect.  Secure  the  best  results 
through  the  Ih-sI  iiiedliiui — The  Detroit  Free 


.Vdvertisers  Know  Why. 

Betroit  Jfree 

"lHc\igan’t  Orealett  Rewtpaptr." 

V  ERR  EE  &  J  Fartica  (  "MJ** 

CONKLIN  (  R.pns«Utivts  ) 

Largett  two-cent  morning  oiroulation  in 
Ameriea. 


i 


‘From  Preas  to  Home 


Within  the  HouP* 


It  a  rxrluaive  carrier  service  en- 
abica  (he  KveninK  and  Sunday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
in  Waahlnaton,  D.  C.,  “from  press 
to  home  within  the  hour.”  The 
eiiormons  ezclnsive  city  cirealatlon 
of  the  Star  makes  it  the  wonderfni 
advertisins  meiUnm  (hat  It  is. 


pttaburg  itapalrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Buildint,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelpbis 


KM 


Call 


Every  Morning 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Owned  by  those  who  read  it 

This  means  that  those  who  OWN 
it,  BUY  service  and  goods  from  those 
who  buy  space  in  THEIR  paper. 

Frankly  a  class  publication.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  buy  PREF¬ 
ERENCE  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  quality,  and  GET  it. 

444  Pearl  St,  New  York  City 


DOMINATES 

its  flpid  In  purchasing  ability 
|M-r  family  ami  yet  at  lowest 
advertising  rost  per  thousand. 

“TO-DAY’S  HOITSEWIFE” 

George  A.  McClellan 

fleneral  Manager 
New  York 
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BUFFALO  CHURCHES  ADVERTISE 


As  Result  of  Series  of  Lectures  Under 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auspices. 

Church  advertising  has  received  more 
than  passing  attention  in  Buffalo  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Educational  Department,  of  which 
Ralph  R.  Blaokney  is  director,  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  church 
advertising.  Representatives  of  a  score 
of  churches  attended,  heard  the  talks. 
Joined  in  the  discussions,  and  now  are 
working  out  plans  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tical  operation  the  things  whicfT  they 
learned. 

The  lectures  were  delivered  by  Alfred 
H.  Klrchhofer,  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  who  has  had  experience  in 
church  advertising  and  publicity.  The 
flr.st  lecture  dealt  with  the  subject: 
“Why  the  Church  Should  Make  Use  of 
Practical  Publicity  Methods.”  Subse¬ 
quent  talks  were  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  publicity  and  advertising, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  church. 

As  a  result  of  the  Intere.st  aroused 
by  the  course,  several  congregations 
have  commenced  to  use  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  Buffalo  newspapers.  Others  are 
contemplating  doing  likewise.  Carrying 
out  of  the  entire  programme  was  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  Sunday  evangeli.stlc 
campaign,  but  it  is  expected  that  after 
the  evangeli.st  closes  his  meetings 
churches  will  make  more  general  use 
of  display  advertising. 


MAINE  PUBLISHERS  PROTEST 


Opposed  to  Proposed  Law  to  Regulate 
Bond  Advertising. 

Publishers  in  Maine  are  up  in  arms 
in  opposition  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
State  Ijeglslature  by  State  Bank  Ex¬ 
aminer  Irving  E.  Vernon,  whereby  pub¬ 
lishers  are  forbidden  to  print  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  sale  of  securities  unless 
the  same  are  offered  by  a  dealer  regis¬ 
tered  In  Maine.  The  penalty  for  print¬ 
ing  such  an  advertisement  was  made  a 
fine  of  $50  for  each  Insertion. 

Under  the  pre.sent  laws  of  Maine,  any 
firm  outside  of  the  State  wishing  to  do 
business  within  the  State,  must  be 
registered  and  comply  with  certain 
other  provisions  of  the  law.  Under  the 
proposed  law,  none  but  registered  firms 
could  advertise  bonds  for  sale,  and  no 
individual  could  offer  for  sale  his  own 
property,  unless  through  a  regristered 
dealer. 

It  was  i^own  on  a  hearing  on  the 
bill  that  the  publishers  of  Maine  re¬ 
cently  lost  $4,000  in  advertising  because 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  could 
not  advertise  the  Anglo-French  loan  in 
Maine,  not  being  a  registered  firm.  Mr. 
Vernon  was  the  only  one  to  appear  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  while  publishers  from 
all  over  the  State  appeared  in  oppo.sl- 
tion. 


Wood  Pulp  from  Sweden 

A  cargo  of  2,000  tons  of  wood  pulp, 
the  fifth  for  the  month,  arrived  in  Bal¬ 
timore  from  Sweden  February  24.  The 
pulp  has  been  stored  for  domestic  use 
and  foreign  shipment. 


E.  M,  Roberts  Will  Wed 
Announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  Elzey  M.  Roberts,  vice-president  and 
associate  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
to  Miss  Isabelle  Wells,  daughter  of  for¬ 
mer  Mayor  Rolla  Wells,  of  St  Louis,  has 
just  been  made.  The  wedding  of  the 
young  couple  will  be  a  fashion.'iblo  event 
of  the  coming  autumn. 


PATRIOTIC  CHICAGO  AD  MEN 


They  Will  Uniform  Cadet  Corps  of  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School. 

The  Advertising  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  stepped  into  the  campaign  to 
outfit  the  c-adet  corps  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  with  an  offer  to  provide  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  .students  of  the  Lane  Tech¬ 
nical  High  Scliool.  The  action  of  the 
Ad  Club  was  taken  at  a  luncheon  last 
Friday,  which  was  addressed  by  Capt. 
Edgar  Z.  Steever,  U.  S.  .V.,  who  is  in 
charge  of  military  training  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  schools. 

The  military  organization  at  the  Ltine 
is  the  largest  in  the  city,  compri.sing 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  high 
school  cadet  organizations.  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  and  Arnold 
Joerns  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
act  for  the  club. 


One  More  Sphinx  Club  Dinner 
The  cio.sing  dinner  of  the  Sphinx 
fMub  sea.son  will  take  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  11,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  sent  out  by  Secretary  R.  F.  R. 
Hunt.sman.  The  announcement  .states: 
“There  will  be  .speakers  of  importance: 
the  pre.sidents  of  the  leading  advertis¬ 
ing  organizations  will  be  our  guests; 
our  annual  election  will  occur,  and  there 
will  be  a  minstrel  show  with  fifty  blaek- 
faced  artists,  including  Ed.  Gibbs  and 
Jimmy  Gillroy.” 


Interlype  Staff  Changes 
H.  Wi.sner  Miller,  formerly  a.ssi.stant  to 
Charles  1).  Palmer,  pre.sident  of  the  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation,  has  resigned  that 
position  and  accepte<l  an  excellent  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Finance  &  Trading  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York.  M.  .\.  Chambers, 
jr.,  who  w'as  formerly  connected  with 
the  Savannah  River  Lumber  Company, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
credit  and  collections  department  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation. 


World  Men’s  Annual  Supper 

The  annual  supper  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  World  will  be 
held  at  Healey’s  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  1.  Robert  H.  Lyman, 
assi.stant  managing  editor  of  the  World, 
is  chairman  of  the  supper  committee. 
Staff  talent  will,  as  usual,  furnish  a 
special  and  attractive  entertainment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertisemrtits  under  thU  clasniflcatUm  fifteen 
cente  per  line,  each  ineertton.  Count  eis  worie 
to  the  line. _  _ _ 

MK.  I’I'BLISUKR. — I  enn  soil  your  newapapor 
press  on  coninilsalon,  no  sale,  no  expense.  Write 
me  if  you  have  one  for  sale.  Address  P.  3242, 
care  K<Iitor  and  Ihitdtaher. 

WANTKP. — Full  pace  flat  easting  box  and 
saw.  .Address  Keho,  Moundaville,  W,  Va, 


Afternoon  dally  wanted  in  city  of  15,000 
up :  prefer  Kastern  State,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  cities  In  Middle  West ;  no  objection 
to  rundown  pa|>er  If  field  is  goo<l ;  have 
the  cash  ready  to  pay  down  on  right 
proiterty.  Write  full  details  In  first  letter, 
including  price;  send  copies  of  paper, 
latfayettp  Parka,  care  of  The  Star,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  MORNl.NU  PAPER,  city  of  38.000 
with  20.000  Siibivrhan  impulation.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  field.  Will  sell  whole  or  part  Interest. 
Have  other  business.  Will  stand  full  Inveatl- 
gntion.  Address  Box  3252,  rare  FMltor  and 
Publisher. 


MANAGER 

rniisiial  iHHiihinatlon  of  Job  iirintinj;  innn- 
HKur,  atlvuriisin^  Balustiinn.  circuintioii  ainl 
iMiNinuss  iiianaKor.  Over  twelve  jear«  of 
thoroimh.  all-aroiiiHl  exiierlence.  Imve  flttetl 
liiiii  for  a  larger  flebl,  whore  knowli*tlj:e  of 
day  rondltions  njid  results  are  re¬ 
quired.  rmisually  able,  exemplary  habits, 
and  loyal  to  his  employer.  Knows  Imov  t » 
manage  and  pile  up  balance  on  rielit  sid«* 
of  pa^e.  One  employer  writes:  “He  is  above 
the  average  in  executive  qualities.*’  Another: 
“Ifis  ability  as  business  mannper  would 
sfxsMllly  1m*  ilemcnst rated  to  the  satlsfaetion 
of  any  firm.’’  Is  2H.  uiimarriiMl.  n’udy  at 
#:i0.  Mention  No.  ^004. 

Tome  to  us  for  oun|N*tent  ami  experienced 
men  to  fill  the  )>ositions  vou  have  open. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bldf.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisemeiitg  under  this  cInsHfication,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sir 
vords  to  the  line.  For  those  unemplnped. 
n6t  to  exceed  TiO  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


NKWSrAPEIlM.W.  —  ExiH'rieneed  newspaper 
man  and  traln^Ml  editorial  writer,  witli  15  years* 
exfM'rieneo  on  l»oth  mornlnir  and  evenimr  puhllea- 
tions.  Now  efiiployed.  desires  to  get  into  field 
wh<*re  there  will  Im*  onportiinity  for  jrreater  de- 
V4*h»pment.  .Adilress  I*.  fi247.  rare  Editor  ami 
Publisher. 


T>0  YOIT  NEED  a  CfmijM'tent.  hrlirht  and  in 
tellipent  yoimt;  news  pa  perm  an  having  three  years* 
New  York  extierience.  to  take  eharpe  as  manacer 
of  small  overling  newspaper  plant  In  crowing, 
progressive  city.  Willing  to  invest  small  sum 
as  part  interest  but  wants  chance  to  make 
par»«*r  prow.  Now  ronneetpsl  with  New  York 
morning  daily,  but  desires  dnv  liours  and  work 
outside  New  York.  For  partieulars  address  I*. 
.'1245.  care  Editor  and  Pnldlsher. 

OIRCITLATION  MANAOKU  or  ASSISTANT, 
younjf  man,  capable,  experienced  business  getter 
successful  with  boys  and  promotion  work,  well 
reeommend«Hl,  but  prefer  to  stand  on  iMTsonal 
demonstrathm  of  ability;  not  looking  for  a  eban  e 
hut  for  a  lK>nafl4le  opportunity.  Address  P. 
;{244.  rare  Exiitor  and  Publisher. 

YHl'NiJ  MAN  f20).  annalist,  data  built  copy. 
tyjH*  fae»*s.  illustrations,  layouts:  4*»»mjios1tion 
for  elreular  eatalous.  booklets:  desires  position 
as  mammer’s  assistant.  .\df!ress  I*.  .'»2r»l,  care 
Eflitor  and  PnblisluT. 

EHITOU. — Are  you  hafkiiijr  fer  trained  youiijr 
man  (52)  of  ability  am]  originality  to  edit  your 
bouse  orcau  or  as  assistant  eilitor  on  your  trade 
paj>er?  I  nni  now  emtdoyisl  but  want  a  greater 
oppirtunlty  to  expaml.  Over  three  years  as¬ 
sistant  to  cilltor  on  a  teehnieal  paiN*r  and  had 
other  eilltorial  ex|M*rienee.  ('an  write  eoinpelllng 
<’opy.  Have  a  baekcnuind  of  a  gooil  literary  edti 
cation  and  ext<*nslve  European  travel.  Read 
Ereneh.  Address  P.  325G,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE 


Adrertisements  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No  3.  Serial  No.  10100. 
mnjrnxlne.  aanortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wav’ie 
r*rintlng  To..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPFi— Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010, 
and  Moflel  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  e.leetor  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  mneblne).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
rbnrleston.  W.  Va. 

LINOTYPE— Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  116S0. 
magazine,  matrices,  spacebands.  liners,  and 
blades.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston  Salem. 
N.  C. 


LINOTYPFi — Three  Model  1  maobines  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat¬ 
rices.  New  Haven  Vnlon  Co..  New  Haven,  ('onn. 

AX  EXCRI*nONAL  OPI^ORTUNITY 
Newspaper — Hudson  Valley,  New  Y^rk  State. 
Established  upwanl  of  one  linndred  years.  Has 
considerable  iH*putntion.  only  Ih*niocratlc  Paisr 
ill  the  'Fownsbip,  near  (Vuinty  seat,  draws  sub- 
scrllM*rs  from  a  nninlM‘r  of  nearby  villages,  and 
advertising  from  several  cltle.s.  Is  favored  with 
State  and  County  ailvertising.  Dies  considerable 
job  work :  (•xe<*llent  o|»ening  for  firactlcal  news- 
pn}M*r  man.  I’lant  could  not  In*  duplicat(‘4l  for 
?5.%,000.0() :  will  sell  gf»od  will  and  etpiiprnent  for 
$3.(H*0.00.  pn.vable  ime-third  In  easb.  ba1aiie«* 
u|M>n  lllH‘rnl  terms. 

Plant  contains:  Mmlern  IdmityiM*  Macldne. 
Afetnl  Pot.  M«*tal.  Newspajicr  ('yllndcr  Press, 
poldt^r.  three  go<Nl  .ToMhts.  I.jirge  and  Small  Pa- 
|M*p  Cutter.  Pro4»f  F’ress,  Caldnets.  Stones. 
Stitching  Machine,  Meta!  ami  Wo4>d  Type,  and 
gem*rnl  tools  and  supplies.  All  machines  are 
o|»erate<l  by  direct  drive  motors.  Plant  Is  now 
in  ofMTation.  Can  1k»  seen  by  ap;sdntment. 

Address. 

CONNFm.  FRNDLER  ik  CO.. 

NT5\V  YORK  CITY, 

Phone  Beckman  3970  96  Beckman  St. 


$50,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  a  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  actually  worth  $150,000  or 
more.  Buyer  wishes  to  cease 
occupying  high  salaried  positions 
and  become  an  owner.  Propo¬ 
sition  O.  T. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yrko 


$100,000  Cash 

W’e  have  availahle  $100,000  in  cash 
as  first  payment  on  a  desirable  Even¬ 
ing  newspaper  property.  Eastern  or 
Middle  Atlantic  States  preferred. 
Customer  may  he  met  in  our  office  by 
appointment. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Bnilding,  New  York 


SPECIAL 

I  am  representing  owner  of  ex¬ 
clusive  newspaper  in  growing  Central 
West  city  of  18,000;  nets  annually 
about  $25,0(X)  in  return  for  time  and 
investment.  Price  $100,000;  three- 
fiftlis  interest  offered  for  $70,000. 
Cash  deal  desired.  Proposition  326x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newspaper  Properties 

LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 

PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Kdltor  ntiil  Piihlinher  malotnlns 
an  offlclcnt  of  paid  correapondenta  iit  the 

following  imiwrtant  trade  coiitrea:  Boston,  Plilla- 
delphin,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Pittahurgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Tx>uia.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  N<*w 
Orleana.  Dnllaa,  Indiana|>ol!a.  Waahington,  Baltl 
more,  and  San  F'rancNro.  (ither  (urreapimdents 
will  be  addefl  from  time  to  time.  Advertlaora 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
atoriea  of  advertising  acblevemenls,  news  l»eata. 
etc,,  by  addreasing  the  main  oftlee,  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  office  .San  FrnneiacY,  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager,  ’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  FTdItor  and  Piibllnher  page  contains 
(172  agate  lines.  1G8  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
pieaa  wide  and  twelve  inehea  deep. 

Advertlalng  Rate  la  2r>c.  an  agate  Bne,  $100 
a  page.  $7.5  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Foaltlon  extra.  Time,  apace  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classlflca- 
tion  will  l>e  chnrge<I  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  lino:  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneoiia,  fifteen  cents  a 
line,  and  Sltuathm  Wantofl,  ten  cents  a  lii.e. 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  F^or  those  unem- 
ployeil  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  lie  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  malle<l  to 
the  lionie  addre.sa.  This  will  insure  prompt  do 
livery. 

The  Rditor  nnd  PiihllMher  sella  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $3.f>o  fier  y4*ar  in  the  rnltisi 
States  and  Colonial  I’osscsslons.  $3. .50  In  Can¬ 
ada  atul  $1.00  foreign,  ami  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  atands: 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
I’ark  Row  Building.  140  Nassau  Street.  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opiH)slte  the  World  Building),  3,3  Park 
Row;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Building. 
Flirty  second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano’s  Bf>ok  Store. 
Twenty  sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s.  Macy’a  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwanls,  American  Bull  ling. 

Philadelphia — L.  G.  Ran,  7th  and  Obeatniit 
StriM^ts;  Wm.  Sohel,  Bulletin  Building  Newt 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 

Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  R.  TrenIs,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Stre<*t.  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg..  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner's  Book  Store.  37  N.  Clark 
Stre<‘t ;  Post  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chns.  lM*vy  CIrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder's  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opjiosite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co,, 
nil  Walnut  Street. 

nptt.olt — Solomon  News  Co..  69  I-amed  St.,  W. 
Ban  Francisco— R.  J.  BMwell  742  Market. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Two  or  Four  Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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SMITH  B.  HALL  DEAD 


Was  for  Thirty  Years  a  Leading  News¬ 
paper  Man  of  Minneapolis. 

Smith  B.  Hall,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  leading  newspaper  man  of  Min- 
nea|H>li.s,  and  known  the  country  over 
a.s  a  publicity  agent,  died  on  March 
15,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  born  fifty- 
eight  years  ago  at  Ravenna,  O.,  where 
his  father,  the  late  H.  R.  W.  Hall,  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper.  In  1882  Smith 
Hall  became  editor  of  the  Fergus  Falls 
(.Minn.)  Telegram,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Harlan  P.  Hall, 
who  also  was  the  founder  of  the  St. 
Paul  I>i.spatch  and  Globe. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hall  removed  to  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  at  v'arlous  times  was 
Minneapoli.s  representative  of  the  St. 
Paul  Globe,  managing  editor  of  that 
paiK*r,  and  city  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Times.  He  likewise  served  on 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and  was  city 
<*ditor  of  the  Kansas  <?ity  Star,  and  for 
a  time  a  star  reporter  in  New  York 
city. 


HAfXERTY’S  INJURIES  FATAL 


New  York  Evening  World  Reporter,  Hurt 
on  March  10,  is  Dead. 

John  .\.  Haggerty,  thirty-nine,  a  re- 
IMdier  employed  on  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World  for  twenty-four  years,  died 
March  22  in  St.  I^aurence  Hospital. 
iH-ath  was  caused  by  injuries  on  the 
night  of  .March  10,  when  he  was  run 
over  by  a  street  car.  An  arm  was 
atnputated  and  he  suffered  internal  in¬ 
juries. 

.Mr.  Haggerty  .started  as  an  office  Iwy 
in  the  Evening  World,  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  a  rerK>rtorial  jwaition,  and  was 
later  a.ssigned  to  the  Harlem  district, 
which  he  covered  for  fifteen  years.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother,  a  .sister,  and 
l»rother.  The  funeral  w'ill  be  held  to- 
flay.  Mr.  Haggerty  was  one  of  the  wid¬ 
est  known  and  be.st  loved  men  of  his 
profe.s.sion  in  New  York. 


Bradley  B.  Huff  Dead 
Bradley  B.  Huff,  aged  twenty-eight,  po¬ 
litical  n  iKirter  on  the  staff  of  the  St. 
l,oiiis  (;iolK‘-lH*m<KTat,  died  on  March 
Ik  in  Jefferson  tity,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioiDsl  to  reiM)rt  the  Missouri  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  his  pa|H>r.  His  death  was  due 
to  uraemic  |K>i.soning,  after  a  very  brief 
illnes.s.  Huff  had  l*een  with  the  Globe- 
Ikmiwrat  since  1912,  and  had  “covered” 
s<-veral  sc'ssion.s  of  the  I.,egislature.  Both 
th«-  House  and  Senate  adjourned  upon 
learning  of  his  death,  and  resolutions 
of  sympathy  were  adopted. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
.1.  B.  Skal,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
•Millersburg  (Pa.)  Herald,  died  at  the 
Harrisburg  Hospital,  aged  seventy  years. 
In  1874  he  established  the  Millersburg 
Herald.  He  was  prominent  in  Repub¬ 
lican  circles,  scirved  In  the  Pennsylvania 

W'e  can  help  you  make  more 
secure  your  place  on  advertisers' 
lists.  The  National  Editorial 
Service  is  a  Quality  Circulation 
Builder.  The  results  it  brings 
are  the  kind  that  can  be  vividly 
impressed  upon  the  advertiser. 
Write  or  Wire, 

\atloiial  Kditorial  Service,  Inc., 
Firth  .\ve.,  New  York. 


Legislature,  was  postmaster  of  Millers¬ 
burg,  and  also  a  prominent  Mason. 

Frbd  H.  Matthews,  founder  of  the 
Key  West  (Fla)  Morning  Journal,  died 
early  last  Saturday  morning  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  Mr.  Matthews  was  bom 
in  Key  West  December  18,  1886,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  there.  When 
he  grew  up  he  entered  the  commissary 
business  at  Cape  Sable.  Later  be  went 
back  to  Key  West  and  founded  the 
Journal,  fir.st  a  weekly  paper  and  then 
a  daily.  Mr.  Matthews  was  editor  and 
manager  of  the  paper  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  as  an  editor  he  made  a 
State-wide  reputation 

Mrs.  Jessie  Ring^alt,  eighty-two 
years  old,  widow  of  John  Luther  Ring- 
wait,  a  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  died  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  that  city.  She  trans¬ 
lated  French  scientific  works  for  the 
Press,  in  the  days  of  James  W.  For¬ 
ney,  wrote  many  articles  for  the  En- 
cyclopiedia  of  Printing,  published  by  her 
husband,  and  for  years  contributed  to 
the  Printers’  Circular. 

Miss  Cariuk  Dbal,bt,  daughter  of  the 
late  T.  W.  Dealey,  who  for  thirty-six 
years  was  connected  with  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Daily  News,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  that  time  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  newspaper,  died  at  her  home 
in  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  on  March  14. 
The  late  Mr.  Dealey  removed  from  Gal¬ 
veston  to  Mineral  Wells  in  1906,  where 
he  died  the  same  year,  and  Mrs. 
Dealey  a  few  years  later.  Miss  Dealey 
at  the  time  of  her  death  was  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Galveston-Dallas  News  and  al¬ 
lied  publications. 

John  C.  Thorn,  Chicago  publisher 
and  father  of  King  Thorn,  who  is  in 
the  advertising  business,  died  March  14. 
Mr.  Thorn  was  born  in  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
in  1868  and  entered  the  art  publishing 
business  in  Chicago  with  Gebbie  &  Co. 
in  1894.  Later  he  established  his  own 
business. 

Ralph  E.  Fox,  of  (Zlhicago,  who  was 
a.ssociated  with  his  father,  the  late  O. 
L.  Fox,  in  the  publication  of  the  Music 
Trade  Indicator,  died  March  16  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight.  He  is  survived  by 
a  widow  and  two  daughters. 

Walter  E.  Rushforth,  editor  of  the 
Liwrence  (Ma.ss.)  Critic,  and  one  of 
I.awrence’s  best  known  men,  died  early 
Tuesday  following  an  illness  of  several 
month.  Mr.  Ru.shforth  was  well  known 
by  all  E.ssex  County  newspaper  men. 

Dell  Burson,  an  employee  of  the 
Chicago  Post  since  the  newspaper  was 
established  twenty-seven  years  ago  died 
on  Tue.sday  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
years.  An  illness  of  a  year,  superin¬ 


duced  by  grief  over  the  accidental  death 
of  his  son,  Clarence,  who  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  about  three 
years  ago,  caused  Mr.  Burson's  death. 

Edward  E.  Powers,  aged  fifty-one, 
former  Columbus,  Ohio  advertising  man, 
died  at  Marion,  Ohio,  after  a  nervous 
breakdown,  the  result  of  the  death  of 
his  wife  last  November. 

Leo  J.  Solomon,  publisher,  died 
March  18,  at  the  German  Hospital,  New 
York,  of  acute  Bright’s  disease  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  thirty-seven  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Solomon  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  William  J.  Solo¬ 
mon,  in  the  publication  of  the  Hebrew 
Standard. 

Walter  Bliss,  fifty-seven  years  old, 
head  of  the  American  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  died  Thursday  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
following  an  operation.  He  is  survived 
by  a  widow  and  son. 

Frank  H.  Steffing,  aged  fifty-two,  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)/  Plain 
Dealer  staff  died  at  his  home  in  East 
Cleveland  after  a  four  weeks’  Illness. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Plain  Dealer 
for  seven  years.  His  wife  and  three  sons 
survive. 

Samuel  S.  Simmons,  forty-seven 
years  old,  of  the  Kenosha  Evening 
News,  one  of  the  best  known  news¬ 
paper  men  in  Wisconsin,  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago  while  visiting  in  that  city.  The 
body  was  shipped  to  Keno.sha  for  burial. 

Edward  Simms,  of  the  Barnes  Cfity 
(Iowa)  News  died  at  his  home  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  after  two  weeks’  sickness. 

George  Henry  Frost,  aged  .seventy- 
nine,  president  of  the  Courier  News 
Publishing  Company,  of  Plainfield,  N. 
J.,  died  at  his  home  in  Plainfield,  March 
16.  He  founded  the  Engineering  News 
in  1874  and  published  it  until  1911  when' 
he  sold  it  to  the  Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  L.  Derrick,  aged  fifty-one,  well 
known  newspaper  man  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  Taren- 
tum.  For  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  later  bought 
the  Tarentum  Telegram. 

Isaac  O.  Nibble,  publi.sher  of  the  Mid- 
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dletown  (Pa.)  Press,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  Middletown,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year. 

Paul  R.  Shipman,  died  at  his  home 
at  Edgewater  Park,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday 
night  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was 
an  associate  of  George  D.  Prentice  on 
the  Louisville  Journal  during  the  Civil 
War  and  the  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Jacob  R.  Bloom,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Neenah  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  dropped 
dead  at  his  home  Sunday,  March  1.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scranton,  Pa. 


WEDDING^  BELLS 
W.  G.  Salmon  and. Miss  Dellah  Park¬ 
er,  both  connected  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald,  were  married  on  March  10  at  Las 
Ouces,  N.  M.,  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Lallance 
performing  the  ceremony. 

Invitations  have  been  Issued  to  the 
marriage  of  Charles  Gordon  Mullen, 
business  manager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times,  to  Miss  Virginia  Louise  Hopkins, 
at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Lincolnton,  N.  C., 
on  Thursday  evening,  April  13. 

Edmund  H.  Morse,  of  the  advertising 
agency  of  Doremus  &  Morse,  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Marcia  Carter  Bristol,  of  New 
York,  were  married  on  March  9. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  of  the  International 
News,  and  Miss  Louise  Ballinger,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  will  be  married  in 
Washington  to-day. 


It  may  be  easier  to  get  into  trouble 
than  to  get  out,  but  It  is  harder  on  the 
health. 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 
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jldvertising  of  Automobiles 
and  Accessories  in  New 
England 


A  big  distributor  of  high-grade  motor  cars 
was  asked  the  old  question  as  to  relative  values 
of  local  newspaper  and  national  periodical  ad¬ 
vertising.  “I  won’t  attempt  to  answer  that”  he 
said.  “Our  company  uses  both.  But  I  can 
tell  you  which  makes  the  sales  jump.  It  is 
persistent,  powerful  advertising  in  the  local 
daily  newspapers  which  crowds  our  warerooms 
with  people  to  inspect  and  buy  cars.” 

Many  motor  cars  have  been  widely  distributed 
in  New  England  with  the  aid  of  newspaper 
advertising  alone.  None  has  achieved  conspic¬ 
uous  success  without  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

New  England  is  a  particularly  rich  field  for 
advertising  automobile  accessories.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  owned  and  the  average  value  of  cars 
are  far  above  the  general  averages  for  the 
country. 

Then,  besides  the  cars  owned  in  New  England, 
this  is  a  Touring  Mecca  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
motorists  from  other  States  every  Summer. 

The  roads  are  the  best  in  America.  The  num-* 
ber  of  good  hotels  is  not  equalled  anywhere. 

All  these  people  patronize  public  garages  and  buy 
supplies  and  accessories,  thus  increasing  the  market 
far  above  its  normal  flood. 

Using  New  England  Daily  Newspapers  for  automo¬ 
bile  or  accessory  advertising  permits  concentration 
and  try-out  campaigns  as  not  possible  elsewhere. 

Instead  of  scattering  small  appropriations  over  the 
entire  country,  many  manufacturers  have  found  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  put  their  entire  strength  in  this  field  and  cul¬ 
tivate  it  thoroughl /. 

Ndvertise  in  JV  ew  England 
Daily  Newspapers 
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A  giit-edge  list  of  New  England 
newspapers  with  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions. 
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The  New  York  Globe 


( 

Offers  the  advertisers  proved  results  for  their 

advertising  dollars 

In  almost  all  lines  of  business  THE  GLOBE  can, 
by  permission,  refer  the  prospective  advertiser  to  others 
in  this  line  who  have  been  put  on  the  map,  as  it  were, 
through  Globe  advertising. 

The  Globe’s  200,000  daily  circulation  reaches  prob¬ 
ably  800,000  live,  warm-blooded  Americans,  who  have 
confidence  in  the  newspaper  which  they  know  is  re¬ 
liable,  independent  and  uncontaminated. 

The  Globe’s  editorials  on  the  war  situation  are  the 
broadest,  fairest  and  soundest  in  their  Americanism 
and  are  copied  and  quoted  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Globe’s  unequalled  War  News  Service,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  an  exclusive 
feature  which  simply  discounts  the  attempt  of  all  com¬ 
petitors  and  creates  a  demand  for  papers  ahead  of  its 
ability  to  supply  them,  owing  to  the  paper  shortage. 

THE  GLOBE  has  nothing  else  to  offer  the  advertiser  except  the 
right  to  address  this  wonderful  audience  and  to  give 
advice  picked  up  in  its  experience  with 
other  successful  exploitations. 


.  CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 
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